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Ihe 1940 School Music Competition-Festival 


’ $ 
~ Indac 
‘ist Includes 


from the All-Wagner Festival Program of the Symphony Series by 
Frederick Stock George Dasch Osbourne McConathy 


Price of Contest Edition 
(including score) 


RIENZI OVERTURE (Class 4 Orchestra) . 2. 2. we eee ke $9.50 
PRELUDE TO ACT l OF LOHENGRIN (Class A Orchestra) . ; , ; : . 6.00 
ALBUM LEAF (Class C Orchestra) + «a * «§ -. & S&S &» eh Bet Se oe Ss . 6.00 


These three numbers are published separately from the complete program to give schools the op- 
portunity of using the Stock-Dasch-McConathy editions as contest selections. The extra parts in 
the contest edition give the strings 6-6-3-3-3. It also includes a separately published score. 


by Jean Thomas and Joseph Leeder 


Authentic folksongs from the Southern Mountains have been chosen to represent the distinctive 
folk culture of our pioneer forefathers. The songs are arranged into units such as “play games,” 
“answerin’ back songs,” “warning song ballads,” “work songs,” “hymn tunes,” “Christmas Singin’,” 
“mountain instruments and their usage,” making excellent and widely varied supplementary mate- 
rials for intermediate grades and for rote singing in the primary grades. Continuity is given to the 
collection by the inclusion and complete production details of the famous American folk festival 
“The Singin’ Gatherin’ ” held each year on the second Sunday in June at Ashland, Kentucky. 


The Coimplete Edition contains songs and piano accompaniments, descriptive notes, illustrations, 
and complete script of the festival. Price, $2.00 list. The Student’s Edition contains melody line and 
script so that the class use of the text may also develop into a performance of the festival which can 
include children from the grades up to and including high school students. Price, $.60 list. 


are now ready in the authorized School Edition of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


THE RHINEGOLD THE VALKYRIE SIEGFRIED THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS 


Augmenting the series of four books previously published, these four new opera stories enrich the 
reading of boys and girls in the field of music appreciation through the study of themes, pictures 
and plots. A special feature found only in the SCHOOL EDITION is a new section at the back of 
each book devoted to “Study Helps” and to the eighteen principal themes appearing in all four 
operas. The school edition has an especially durable binding. The price of each book remains at 
$.60 list. 

A folio of twenty pictures of scenes and musicians associated with the Wagner operas is available 
at only $.32 list. These pictures are suitable for pasting in music notebooks or for posting on music 


bulletin boards. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















ORE than half a century—through three depressions—York has main- 
tained a high place in the fine instrument field. 












Never has the York aim been to build MORE Band Instruments. 
Rather, it has been to build BETTER Band Instruments—and to win the 
favor and patronage of America’s most discriminating performers purely on 
| a basis of Superior Performance. 


Today—as never before—Yorks appeal particularly to those performers 
| who would gladly pay a premium for superiority — but who are happily 
surprised to find their ideal in York at a nominal price. 


| Interesting, convincing literature on request. Write today. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 


YorRiK 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE is a voluntary non- 
proft organization representing all phases of music education in the schools, 
colleges, universities and teacher-training institutions. Membership is open to 
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M. Pitts, Trenton, N. J.; Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, Ia. Representing 
the Northwest Conference — Chester R. Duncan, Portland, Ore.; Walter C. 
Welke, Seattle, Wash. Representing the Southern Conference—Helen Boswell, 
Louisville, Ky.; Glen Haydon, Chapel Hill, N. C. Representing the Southwestern 
Conference—Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City, Okla.; John C. Kendel, Denver, 
Colo. Members at Large—Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Del.; A. R. McAllister, 
Joliet, Ill. 
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YOUR FALL MUSIC 


ESSENTIAL SONGS 
By PERCY GRAHAM, Professor of School Music, Boston University. $1.00 
PO GHEE 6 ken k ddd ens vedenceneeiesesiaeeeeeeeee 40 


A collection of 298 beautiful songs which supply every need in the early 
grades. All can be taught by rote and 265 of them by note. They cover 
thirteen true principles, each introduced by a pattern song, and four time 
principles. The arrangement is logical and pedagogical. 


COME AND SING 
By SAMUEL T. BURNS, Prof. of School Music, Indiana University. $0.96 
PPT TTT ST TET TE TTT eT Ce eT eT re 40 


A book of songs especially fitted to meet the needs of children of all ages in 
ungraded and partially graded elementary songs. Most of them are unison 
songs, but some are in two, three, and four parts. Folk songs, songs by modern 
composers and classical masters, new songs and old-time favorites make up 


the collection. 


OUR MUSIC IN SONG AND STORY 
ee TTT TCT TT eT ee $0.96 
PU GE oi. 6 won d0-054066s Sided geeks esenenneast 40 


Affords a general musical background for pupils of varying ages, as found in 
rural and partially graded schools. Altogether, there are 250 songs. 


SONGS AND PICTURES 
By ROBERT FORESMAN 


Six books for elementary grades 

Here are selections from the world’s most famous composers and from the 
fascinating folk music of many countries presented in connection with 39 full- 
page color reproductions of the world’s masterpieces of art. In this harmonious 
union the pupil sees how symmetry, beauty and truth are expressed in two 
different media. This makes for cultural development, greater appreciation, 
and higher standards of taste and enjoyment. The melody and verse of each 
song so complement each other that they are merged into a perfect musical 
unity. 


Are You Looking Forward to Christmas Music ? 
Do You Know the Christmas Carols by Dann and Bryant ? 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Federals MEW 
Recorder Vrium 






THIS NEW 4-WAY FEDERAL RECORDER 
IS ““MADE-TO-ORDER’”’ FOR SCHOOL USE 


This is the new Professional model, 16-inch Federal Recorder, incorporating 
many new and exclusive features found only in this instrument; other features 
up until now, included only with very high priced commercial recorders, and 
retaining all of the superlative characteristics of the original Federal machine. 
Demonstration under all conditions of work plus the many advantageous fea- 
tures of this new Federal triumph unquestionably distinguish it the finest, all- 
purpose recorder ever produced. But the best news of all is that its retail 
selling price remains at a low level, within easy access to every school. 


OVERHEAD, FULLY ADJUSTABLE, CUTTING HEAD 
Note the overhead cutting mechanism. This assembly has an overhead feed 
screw of the type used invariably on the most expensive recording instruments. 
This entire feed assembly is readily removable from the recorder for easy and 
safe handling when the unit is in transport. This applies also to the turntable. 
A double-height cutting-head adjustment permits changing the depth of cut 
while recording. Two buttons on either side of the assembly release it from the 
feed screw, allowing it to slide back and forth to any point desired. 


SPEED-GOVERNOR TURNTABLE 


A 35-pound steel turntable on this 16-inch Federal Recorder acts as a gover- 








nor or balance wheel, which maintains an even, solid motion and assures a | 


smoothly cut record without vibration or speed waves. 


SOUND MIXING FEATURE 


Two inputs for microphone reception having individual vol- 
ume controls, permit sound mixing under complete control 
of the operator. Thus, for example, music and the voice of the 
announcer may be recorded simultaneously, or sound effects 
from different locations may be recorded simultaneously. Has 
a 20 watt amplifier. A high-grade dynamic microphone is in- 








NOW ONLY $450 COMPLETE 
The unmatched advantages of this 4-Way 
Professional Model Federal Recorder,—a won- 
derfully faithful recorder, a fine radio, a public 
address system, an electric phonograph,—com- 
bine with an attractive price of $450 to make 
this unit the greatest recorder buy ever offered. 
Its new airplane luggage styling is modern and 
beautiful. Write today for complete details of this 
new recorder achievement as well as other 16- 


school budget. Write today, sure. 277 


FEDERAL RECORDER CO., ING,=~.:2322- 
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inch and 12-inch Federals, all priced for the | 


cluded with the 16-inch Professional Model Federal Recorder. 
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FOX 
MASTERWORKS 


BAND FOLIO 
Vol. 1 


Edited and Arranged by FLOYD J. ST. CLAIR 


Sixteen complete program numbers from the works of the masters. 
The arrangements are devoid of technical difficulties, yet retain 
all the original effectiveness when played by bands with limited 
experience. An outstanding collection of inspiring concert selections. 














cANNOUNCING «e- 








FOX 
BLUE RIBBON 


BAND FOLIO 
Vol. 1 


Edited and Arranged by MAYHEW LAKE 


Young bands will revel in the wealth and variety of material 
offered in this brand new collection of original numbers by various 
composers. Contains easy overtures, marches, waltzes and novel- 
ties—every number a standout. 
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CRADLE SONG (SSA)........cccccccsserssssessesesecsosssecsssssserecesesess 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA SERIES 
EARLY CLASSIC WORKS TRANSCRIBED 


By ANTHONY COLLINS 














Si iiiiiuniinstiscininicnnannaimnmanl Jonathan Battishill 
AIR Orlando Gibbons 
ALLEGRETTO IN G... James Hook 
i icinicsccrnsicamnenninemusnseacsessacenl Jonathan Battishill 
HORNPIPE. James Hook 








IIIT ssi nisi sccacnlidatbesieibdaiaeiageablinianineaaiial William Bird 
PRELUDIUM. sheeanaiiiiibinticinaienneis john Travers 
RE saiccisttinnesncarccqmecnnnieneeincisiinnennie’ James Hook 





SARABAND Thomas Arne 





Full Score & String Parts, 75c; Full Score, String & Wood-wind Parts, $1.00 


SAM FOX PUBL 


RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, 


September, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


HING COMPANY 


oe f The Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TWO PROFESSIONAL OPERETTAS 


FOR AMATEUR GROUPS 





SELECT ONE OF THESE BROADWAY 
HITS FOR YOUR NEXT OPERETTA 


Now—for the first time—you can produce a professional 
show which has been especially adapted for amateur use. 
EDWARD BRADLEY and DON WILSON, writers of mm’ 
popular operettas, have carefully revised books, lyrics u..d 
music to suit amateur requirements. New vocal scores, sim- 
plified orchestrations and complete stage guides have been 
prepared. Be sure to examine A WALTZ DREAM and THE 
MOCKING BIRD before choosing your next operetta! 


Inexpensive Production Requirements! 





The Mocking Bird 


Book and Lyrics by Sydney Rosenfeld 
Music by A. Baldwin Sloane 


One of the best of the swash-buck- 
ling, romantic operettas, The Mocking 
Bird was a great favorite with Broad- 
way audiences. The plot, based upon 
historical incidents of the late 18th 
century, relates the defense of New 
Orleans by French colonists, American 
woodsmen and the famous pirate, Le 
Farge, and their ultimate victory over 
the Spanish. Compelling drama, comic 
situations and a melodious score make 
The Mocking Bird a “must” for ama- 
teur organizations. 


Vocal Score, $1.75 











A Waltz Dream 


Book and Lyrics by Joseph Herbert 
Music by Oscar Straus 


Favored with a light, breezy plot, 
dramatic situations, sparkling comedy 
and one of the finest scores to come 
from the pen of Oscar Straus, A Waltz 
Dream enjoyed long runs in the prin- 
cipal cities of this country and in 
Europe. It has been revived again 
and again, and was recently made 
into a moving picture. Schools, 
churches and clubs will find this 
operetta wholesome entertainment in 
the best Viennese tradition. 


Vocal Score, $1.75 











EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R. C. A. Building «¢ Radio City New York, N. ¥: 
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Notes from the Field 





Some changes in the field recently an- 
nounced are: Elroy Alexander—from 
Pilot Mountain to High Point, North 
Carolina. « Mrs. Frances Arnoldt—from 
Detroit to Dearborn, Michigan. « Harold 
E. Aspenwall—from Logan to Nelson- 
ville, Ohio. e Helen Bacon—from Cham- 
berlain, South Dakota, to Los Angeles, 
California. « Bjornar Bergethon—from 
Greencastle, Indiana, to Durham, New 
Hampshire. e Ann F. Bonansinga—from 
Los Angeles, California, to Jacksonville, 
Illinois. « Howard E. Boothroyd—from 
Stryker, Ohio, to Danville, Indiana. 
Ralph Bowen—from Lamar to Denver, 
Colorado. « George G. Boyd—from Pon- 
tiac to Grosse Pointe, Michigan. « Cath- 
erine Brannon—from Dubuque to Wau- 
coma, Iowa. @ Marian Brewer—from 
Knoxville to Des Moines, Iowa. « Clyde 
L. Brown—from North Baltimore to 
Toledo, Ohio. e Genevieve Brown—from 
Monmouth, Oregon, to Deadwood, South 
Dakota. « George A. Bryan—from Car- 
negie, Pennsylvania, to Bay City, Mich- 
igan. « Lorraine Buckman—from Nor- 
walk to Charles City, Iowa. e Louise G. 
Chapman—from Brea to Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. e Gene Chenoweth—from Goshen 
to Indianapolis, Indiana. « Lawrence W. 
Chidester—from Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts, to Cleveland, Ohio. e Jesse Lee 
Cockrum—from Greenville, Ohio, to Oak- 
land City, Indiana. e D. S. Collins, Jr.— 
from Union City, Tennessee, to Texar- 
kana, Arkansas. e Austin Cramer—from 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, to Red Cloud, 
Nebraska. « Betty Dahl—from Yering- 
ton, Nevada, to Plummer, Idaho. + 
Howard W. Deye—from Portland to 
Pendleton, Oregon. © W. E. S. Dickerson 
from Andrews to Austin, Texas. 
Ethel Ebner—from Normal to Shirley, 
Illinois. « Vern Elliott—from Brecken- 
ridge to Craig, Missouri. « Winnie Eth- 
ridge—from Sardis to Millen, Georgia. 
« Helen A. Fanning—from Rochester to 
Buffalo, New York. @ Floyd Fletcher— 
from Kaysville to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
* Mary Annette French—from Knox- 
ville to Mansfield, Pennsylvania, « Elea- 
nor M. Gallup—from Riverdale to Fres- 
no, California. « Helen G 











roodfellow— 
from Upper Montclair to Verona, New 
Jersey. @ Josephine R. Goodner—from 
Camas to Seattle, Washington. « Jean 
Oakes Graham—from Turner to Lewis- 
town, Montana. « Charles W. Greer— 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chicago, IIli- 
nois. # Robert K. Hamilton—from 
Homewood, Alabama, to Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. © William V. Hankins—from 
Mt. Vernon to Macon, Missouri. @ Ralph 
Hawley—from Walker, Missouri, to 
South Haven, Kansas. © Marion Herri- 
man—from Rochester to Huntington, 
Long Island, New York. « O. J. Heusi— 
from Stryker to Defiance, Ohio. @ Alfred 
Humphreys—from Troy to Galt, Mis- 
souri. e Arthur Humphreys—from Troy 
to Galt, Missouri. © Evangeline L. Just 
—from Colfax to Tacoma, Washington. 
+ Helen I. Keane—from Dundee, IIli- 
nois, to Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
Marvin Larson—from Irene to Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota. © Vera Van Loan— 
from Alhambra to Pomona, California. 
« Mrs. Catherine W. Logan—from Buf- 
falo to Orchard Park, New York. 
Mahalia J. McLead—from Detroit to 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. « C. David 
McNaughton—from Lakeville, Connecti- 
cut, to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Pauline Mattingly—from Morgantown, 
West Virginia, to Washington, D. C. 
Rice Maupin—from Monroe City to Shel- 
bina, Missouri. # Richard T. Neeson— 
from Louisville, Kentucky, to Spring- 
field, Illinois. « Dorothy M. Neitzel— 
from Burnett to Reedsberg, Wisconsin. 
+ A. M. Osman—from Sidney, Montana, 
to Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. « Lawrence 
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Omaha Cleveland Akron Dayton 


Lyon bi Healys 75th HAaniversa 


September, Nineteen Thirty-nine 








A Song in the Wilderness 
began 75 Years Ago 


ATRICK JOSEPH HEALY had a passion 

for harmony .... At 11 years of age, this 
serious, keen-minded lad had got his first 
steady job in a Boston church because he was 
able to pump the squeaky pipe organ without 
the trace of a squeak! 


A few years later when Opportunity knocked, 
he eagerly turned westward—envisioned a 
great metropolis of the future—in rapidly 
growing young Chicago which then stood 
on stilts in the mud. 


Here was a community of hungry hearts 
that wanted—needed—the joys of music. It 
quickened the tempo of the singing in Patrick 
Healy’s own heart . . . . gave purpose to the 
task ahead. He and his partner would set 
up a shop that would make the countryside 
blossom with melody. 


Lyon & 


Wabash Avenue at 


x! 


Columbus 


And so, in the early autumn of 1864, Mr. 
George Lyon and Mr. Patrick Healy opened 
their doors—the friendly doors that today 
invite you to share in everything known in 
music. 


Today, Music Educators from 
Everywhere Come to Lyon & 
Healy for Teaching Material 


At all times, Lyon & Healy maintains a collection of 
music of the leading publishers, thus affording you daily 
access to the largest stock of Sheet Music in the world 
or hen you wish material for special occasions, 
the music Lyon & Healy sends you will be carefully 
selected to fit your needs; every selection is individ- 
ualized, “‘custom-made.” 


Send to the nearest Lyon & Healy store and save time 
and postage. 


Healy 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


St. Paul Los Angeles Rockford 


New York 
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WOODWIND SOLOS 


on the 1940 National Contest List 














PICCOLO SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST Solo 
Grade and 
Piano 
Damare Cleopatra Polka........ .% 
Damare The Turtle Dove....... IV .65 
Damare The Wren. sadene IV .75 
Damm Through the Air....... IV .75 
O'Connor Kinloch o’ Kinioch. . VCO 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Jewell Collection..... II-IV 
(all numbers) complete 2.25 
Koehler Nightingale Polka...... III .75 
LeT hiere Sylvia Scherzo......... III .75 
LeT hiere L’Oiseau du Bois....... III .90 
FLUTE SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST 
Bach, J.S Sonatal..... IV-VI 1.50 
Bach, J. 8S. Sonata IV. IV-VI_ .75 
Bach, J. 8. Gomnte V.....cccccccecs IV-VI 1.25 
Bach, J. S. Sonata VI ERE IV-VI 1.00 
Donjon Offertoire, Op. 12...... IV .% 
Ganne Andante and Scherzo V 1.20 
Godard Allegretto, Op.116,No.1 IV .75 
Hue Gigue.. VI 1.00 
Krantz . aes Vv s«O 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION List 
Briccialdi The Wind, Op. 112.. V 1.20 
Briccialdi The Carnival of Venice V 1.50 
Damare The Turtle Dove IV .65 
Donjon Rossignolet (The Night- 
ingale) : IV .60 
Doppler Hungarian Pastorale.... IV 1.00 
Godard Valse, Op. 116 V 1.25 
Handel Sonata No. 3 pean IV 1.00 
Molique Andante, Op. atin IV .60 
Mozart Concerto No. 1 in G 
Major , V 1.50 
Mozart Concerto No. 2 in D 
Major we V 1.50 
Terschak Melancolie ~ “mepenes , IV .50 
Wetzger By the Brook.... Vv «.% 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bizet Menuet from L’Arlesienne III .75 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 15, No.1. ‘II 50 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 15, No.2. III .40 
Ciardi Nocturne, No. 1 II .50 
Gluck Minuet & Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits (from 
| RR III .75 
Koehler The Butterfly... _ III .60 
Mozart Andante, Op. 86 Ir =75 
Pessard Andalouse . IT 1.00 
Wagner Albumleaf , - II .60 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Chopin Valse, Op. 64, No. 1.... Vs. 
Ciardi Third Nocturne........ IV .50 
B-FLAT CLARINET—SELECTIVE ~~ 
Messager, A Contest Piece........... 00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION -“_ 
Cavallini Adagio et Tarantella.. V 1.00 
Gaubert Coins scetunieie VI 1.20 
Holmes Fantasie iuawee Vv s«w« 
Lefebvre Fantasie Caprice V 1.25 
Marty Premiere Fantasie V 1.20 
Mozart Concerto, Op. 107 (suit- 
able cuts)... , V 1.50 
Spohr First Concerto, Op. 26 
(suitable cuts) ; V 2.25 
Thornton Une Pensee Lointaine. . IV .90 
Verdi-Bassi Rigoletto...... ‘ea VI .% 
Weber Concertino, ‘Op. 26..... Vv «8 
Weber Concerto, Op. 73, No. 1 V 1.75 
Weber Concerto, Op. 74, No. 2 V 2.00 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Gliere Valse Triste. .... III .60 
Gretchaninof Au Foyer from ‘Minia- 
ture Suite, Op. 145.... II .50 
Mozart Adagio Religioso from 
" ae Concerto, re 
peandewdcchesn bs III .% 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Gaubert Ps itcdswinscccs IV .60 
E-FLAT CLARINET—SELECTIVE LIST 
Bergson Luisa di Montfort....... IV .9 
Chapelle Une Serenade.......... IV .90 
Durand Valse in E-flat.......... Vv 
Escudie Third Fantasie......... V 1.00 











ALTO CLARINET—SELECTIVE LIST Solo 





le and 
Bergson Luisa di Montfort (Scene Piano 
ces eknbewuae IV .90 
Mozart Adagio from Concerto, 
SL ccckstpeevbeda III .75 
BASS CLARINET—CUMULATIVE 

COMPETITION LIST 
Bassi I os oc eseaes IV .75 
Marty First Fantasie.......... VI 1.20 
Orlamunder Romance............... IV 1.00 
Schmutz Rondino. . Vs«C«w«O 
Thornton Une Pensee Lointaine.. IV .90 

TRAINING MATERIAL 
Macbeth Forget Me Not......... III .60 
Offenbach La Musette............. Ill .75 





OBOE SOLOS—CUMULATIVE 
COMPETITION LIST 


Bassi Tl Lamento. . IV .75 


Handel Sonatas 1 & 2 (together) . IV 1.00 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Pierne Piece in G Minor....... III .75 





ENGLISH HORN SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST 








Chopin Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2.. IV .50 
Mozart Adagio Religioso....... IV .75 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Godard Berceuse from Jocelyn. . II .45 
BASSOON SOLOS—SELECTIVE LIST 
Bloch Fantasie Varie... VI 1.00 

Busser Recitative et Theme 
Varie, Op. 37.. . VI 1.00 
Flament Concertpiece, Op. ae V 1.50 
Gottwald Fantasie Heroique...... IV 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Abbiate Scherzino...... ; VsC«oO 
Grafe Grand Concerto. . IV 1.25 
Hassler Allegro Moderato from 
Concerto, Op. 14..... Vi s« 
Hassler Andante and Rondo from 
Concerto, Op. 14...... 75 
Kunkel Concertino . 60 
Mozart Concerto in B-flat, Op. 191 V-VI 1.50 
Weber Adagio from Concerto in 
(Sh Uetpeenricpiey V-VI_ .50 
Weber Hungarian Fantasie..... V 1.00 
Weissenborn Cappriccio, Op. 14...... IV 1.00 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Klughardt i ccectkenawnsans III .50 
Jancourt ees III .90 
Weissenborn Arioso & Humoresque, 
tesa cecicewhens III .60 
Weissenborn Adagio, Op.9........... III .60 
PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Beethoven Adagio from Sonata 
Pathetique........... IV .60 
Mozart Adagio from Clarinet 
Concerto, Op. 107..... IV .% 
E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE—CUMULATIVE 
COMPETITION LIST 
Durand First Valse in E-flat.... IV .60 
Gounod Dio Possente........... IV .% 


ae MATERIAL 


Albeniz Tango 165 ‘ 

— a... fp. flattenor)... III .75 
Lis Liebestraume........... III .75 
Ravel | eee Ill .75 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Rimsky- 


Korsakow Flight of the Bumble 
AER VI .% 





BARITONE SAXOPHONE—SELECTIVE LIST 


Beethoven Adagio from Sonata 
Pathetique........... IV .60 

Beethoven Allegro from Sonata 
Pathetique........... IV 1.00 

Donjon PE atusendcaecne IV .50 





BASS SAXOPHONE—SELECTIVE LIST 


Rollinson Rocked in the Cradle of 
we , ee VO 
Alschausky Walzer Arie No. 2...... V 1.00 


Ask for booklet of thematic excerpts of this material and new edition of CATALOG 4 and 5 (music for 
woodwinds) there is no charge. 








THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., INC. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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L. Peterson—from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, to Troy, Alabama. « Ross Phares 
—from Winnfield to Many, Louisiana. 
E. Keith Popejoy—from West Concord, 
Minnesota, to Fallbrook, California. 
Mrs. Margueritte Rasco—from Los An- 
geles to Santa Monica, California. 
Lois Cole Rodgers—from Hamtramck 
to Detroit, Michigan. « James Arthur 
Smiley—from San Jose to Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. « Bernard B. Stone—from St. 
Louis to Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. « Galen 
Swank—from Casey to Conrad, Iowa. 
Gertrude Tankus—from Princeton, West 
Virginia, to New York, New York. 
Willa C. Williammee Taylor—from New 
York, New York, to State College, Penn- 
sylvania. « Helen E. Whetstone—from 
Plattsburg, Missouri, to Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. Mildred Wilson—from Webster 
Springs to Gassaway, West Virginia. 
Paul Yoder—from Chicago, Illinois, to 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


William T. H. Howe passed away very 
suddenly in New York on August 19 
after a brief illness. Mr. Howe was 
president of the American Book Com- 
pany for ten years and was an out- 
standing figure in the textbook business. 
His love of books was carried into his 
personal life and he was widely known 
for his book collection which contained 
many first editions and rare manu- 
scripts. 


Max T. Krone is a new member of the 
faculty of the School of Music at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Krone previously was on 
the staff of the School of Music at 
Northwestern University. 


George BR. Howerton, formerly of 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, will suc- 
ceed Max T. Krone as director of the 
Northwestern University A Cappella 
Choir. 


Joseph EB. Gremelspacher has joined 
the instrumental faculty of the Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, having taken a year’s leave of 
absence from his position as director of 
the band and orchestra at the Craw- 
fordsville (Ind.) High School. 


Carol M. Pitts, for many years direc- 
tor of the A Cappella Choir at Central 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska, has be- 
come a member of the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Louise Westwood, director of music in 
the Newark (N. J.) Public Schools for 
sixteen years until her retirement in 
1933, passed away August 24. Miss 
Westwood was one of the pioneers in 
music education in the East, and it was 
largely through her leadership that 
music was made a credit subject in the 
high schools of the state. She also 
started the movement which culminated 
in the organization of the All-State High 
School Orchestra and Chorus. Miss 
Westwood was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Conference 
from 1924-26. 


Warren A. Ketcham, formerly of the 
Dasher School, Melvindale, Michigan, has 
been appointed director of vocal music 
in the public schools of Dearborn, Mich- 
igan. 

Orien Dalley, for the past six years 
head of the Instrumental Department 
and director of the Symphony Orchestra 
at the University of Wisconsin, as well 
as director of Music in the Wisconsin 
University High School, has been ap- 
pointed director of band and orchestra 
at the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. 


Eileen Kelley has resigned from the 
Mississippi State Teachers College at 
Hattiesburg to join the faculty at Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Janet S. Leeder of Columbus, Ohio, is 
now instructor of music education and 
piano at the Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville. 
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TONE QUALITY 


ENRICHES 
OF THE BAND 


THE FINEST and most successful school 
bands are now concentrating on improv- 
ing their cornet sections. The cornet with 
its key position in the brass choir wields 
a tremendous influence on the tonal 
coloring of the entire band. And the 
advent of this revolutionary new Conn 
cornet is adding great impetus to the 
cornet renaissance. 

Here is the world’s first and only 
cornet with seamless bell, as smooth and 
uniform as though blown from glass. 
Such perfection was impossible until the 
creation of Coprion by Conn research 
engineers. This remarkable new metal is 
made in the Conn plant by electrolytic 


12A-CORNET 


IN CLEAR LACQUER 


$140 with case 









process from pure copper ions. Dia- 
gtams below explain its superiority. 

Conn always has been famous for its 
fine cornets but Coprion introduces a 
sensational new kind of performance, un- 
matched and ces It gives far 
greater flexibility, easier response, and a 
marvelously rich tone quality. It’s simply 
impossible to overblow or crack a note. 
Find out now why many famous artists 
believe this is the greatest cornet develop- 
ment of all time. There are also Coprion 
trumpets and Coprion trombones featur- 
ing the same sensational seamless bell. 

See your dealer NOW or write us for 
free book. 


Cc. G. CONN, Litd., 912 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 





12H-TROMBONE 


IN CLEAR LACQUER 
$147 with case 


September, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


CONN 


INSTRUMENTS 





Diagramatic drawing of cross 
section of ordinary brass, il- 
lustrating how crystal struc- 
ture is irregular and hodge 
podge. Note also how large 
the crystals are compared 
with Coprion crystals. 





Coprion is an exclusive Conn 
development, perfected in 


the Conn ama 












Two-piece bell with seam 
through bell stem and seam 
where bottom joins bell stem. 


ay. 













Z 


One-piece bell, with seam 
through complete length of 
stem and bottom, 











Seamless bell of Coprion, the \ 


first and only seamless bell 
ever made, 





Diagramatio drawing of cross 

section of Coprion, showing 

how electrolytic process lays 

ions of pure copper side by 

side in regular conformation 

and at right angles to sur- 
face of the metal. 


12B-TRUMPET 
IN CLEAR LACQUER 
$140 with piensa 
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ORCHESTRA anv BAND 


requirements will be filled 


with this 


1. All Popular Orchestra Folio 


material 


(Compiled and arranged by C. Paul Herfurth) 


As this issue of the JOURNAL goes to press, we are engaged in 


preparing for publication another v 


aluable compilation of orchestra 


material which will meet the exacting requirements of your orches- 
tra. Be sure to be among the first to make use of this new folio 


whicl Wil prove to be a Constant source ol enjoyment to the mem- 
bers of your orchestra. 
CONTENTS 

Victory March—Herfurth; Jolly —Herfurth; Red and Blue— 
Fellows—Herfurth; Summer Woodrow; Amaryllis—Ghys; 
Breezes—Underwood, Jr.; Gradu- Processional March (Norma)— 
ation Overture—Herfurth; At Bellini; Children’s Prayer — 
the Races—Ellwood; Mexicana Humperdinck; Theme, String 


(Tango)—Herfurth;. The Sky- 
liner—Felker; Desert Sands— 
Herfurth; Playful Rondo— 
Greene; Canzonetta—Hollaender; 
School Spirit—Raymond; In 
Old Russia—Herfurth; Progress 
of Youth—Herfurth; June Nights 


Angels Sing—Mendelssohn; 


Quartet, Op. 29—Schubert; Choral 


Herald 
Deck 
the Halls—Old Welsh Air; 
Melody—Haydn; Home on the 


—Weiss; Hark, the 


Range—Cowboy Song; Old Folks 
at Home—Foster. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
Ist Violin; Violin Obbl.; 2nd Violoncello; 1st 8&5 Cornet; 2nd 
Violin; Viola; Violoncello, or By Cornet; Trombone, or Bari- 
Bassoon; String Bass; Flute; tons (Bass Clef and Treble 
Oboe, or C. Sop. Sax.; Ist Bb Clet); Horns in F; Horne in 
Clar.; 2nd Bp Clar.; Eb Alto Eb; Tuba; Drums; Pia. Acc. 
Sax.; Bp Ten. Sax.; Bassoon or (Cond.). 

Price, ea. pt. 50 cents Piano acc. (Cond.) $1.00 
e — 


If you are not already acquain 
and band compilations listed | 
list of contents and instrumen 


ted with the two orchestra 
»elow, send for a complete 
tation. 


2. All in One Band Folio 


(Compiled and arranged by C. Paul Herfurth) 


Price, ea. pt. comp., 30 cents 


Piano acc. (Cond.) 75 cents 


3. All Service Folio 


for Orchestra and Band | 


(Compiled and arranged by C. Paul Herfurth) 


Price, ea pt., 50 cents 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


Piano acc. (Cond.) $1.00 


116 Boylston Street 
Mass- 
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Send a Copy of 1938 Yearbook 


I enclose $1.75 and understand the book will be 
O) I am a Conference member. 


sent postpaid immediately. 


C) I wish to become a member and include $3.00 for 1940 membership dues and Journal 


subscription. 


Mail to M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


of instrumental music in Pittsburgh, 
has recently accepted the appointment 
of director of music at Holmby Col- 
lege, a junior college for women which 


is a continuation of the Westlake 
School for Girls, located in Los An- 
geles, California. An announcement re- 


cently sent out by Mr. Lockhart indi- 
cates that plans for the coming year at 
Holmby College include the establish- 
ment of a conservatory for chamber 
music. 


F. Colwell Conklin, for twenty-five 
years director of music in the Mamar- 
oneck (New York) Public Schools, was 
the guest of honor at a testimonial din- 
ner on June 5. The principal speaker 
was Russell Carter, supervisor of music 
in the State Department of Education 


at Albany. He commended Mr. Conklin 
for his long period of service and his 
outstanding achievements in Mamaro- 
neck. 


Earl V. Moore, recently of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, has 
accepted the appointment of special 
consultant on music to Florence S. 
Kerr, Assistant Commissioner of the 
Works Projects Administration in charge 
of Professional and Service Projects. 


Mr. Moore will fill the vacancy in thse 
WPA Music Program created by the 
resignation last May of Dr. Nikolai 


Sokoloff, who has resumed his profes- 
sional career as conductor. Mr. Moore’s 
services have been obtained on a leave 
of absence basis from the University of 
Michigan where he has been Director 
of the School of Music since 1923. 


Ethel Hiscox will become a member of 
the music education department faculty 
at the University of Washington this 
fall. Miss Hiscox was formerly at the 
Isaac Young High School, New Ro- 
chelle, New York. 


George C. Wilson, formerly director 
of band and orchestra at the Emporia 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, is now director of the band as well 
as in charge of instrumental music, at 
the University of Arizona, Tucson. 


William Morris Morton, who has been 
in charge of the music department of 
the Chicago division of the American 
Book Company, concluded his active 
service with the company at the close 
of the last school year. At present Mr. 
Morton is making his home in La 
Jolla, California. 


Clel T. Silvey has been named as di- 
rector of the Department of Music Edu- 
cation of the Chicago Conservatory of 
Music, succeeding Oscar E. Robinson, 
who died last March. 

(Additional notes on page 69) 











Music Fundamentals 


The many schools which have used 
Robinson’s Music Fundamentals year 
after year and the enthusiasm with 
which the new edition has been received 
indicate that the book has been highly 
successful as a first book in musical 








theory. It provides a sound theoretical 
training in all scale forms, cadances, 
and triads. It develops metric and 
rhythmic _ percep- 
tion. It provides 
exercises and ma- 


terial for ear train- 
ing. It defines and 
illustrates all com- 
mon signs, sym- 
bols, and terms. 
Single copies for ex- 
amination subject to 
return—40 cents, post- 
paid. 
HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 
434$.Wabash Ave.Chicage 
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Lee M. Lockhart, formerly supervisor 

























































| Senior Bands 





FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 


By Fred Griffin (With Orchestra Parts) 


Pa. $1.00 Other parts 75c each 


This course is in use in hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of schools in the United States. 









ADVANCED LESSONS 


TO FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 


By F. O. Griffin (With Orchestra Parts) 





In addition to the wealth of educational ma- 
terial and exercises, this book contains ten 
beautiful compositions of such a wide variety, 
a complete program can be made up from them. 


Pa. $1.00 Other parts 75c each 





GROUND WORK OF ORCHESTRA 


TRAINING 


(With band varts)—By Claude Rader 





For individual and ensemble playing and 
study. Each part a method in itself. This 
course is different, nothing so original or com- 
prehensive published. 


Pa. $1.00 Other parts 75c each 





s 


JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(With band parts)—By W. D. McCaughey 


A collection of 15 easy, original compositions 
progressively arranged, selected especially for 
their beauty and attractiveness to young musi- 
cians. Can be played by more than 100 different 
combinations when one or more lead parts are 
used with piano. Either piano or first violin may 
be used as a conductor’s part. 


Send for Sample Ist violin part and a descrip- 
tion of each piece with suggestions for playing. 


Pa. 75c Other parts 40c each 





ACADEMY BAND BOOK 


(With Orchestra Parts) 
By J. J. Richards and Other Well Known Band Men 


Very Easy , 
for | Acade yu. | 
Junior and | bs nou ms ew 











Sixteen orig: | 
inal composi- | 
tions, marches, | 
waltzes, over- 
tures, ser: 
nades, Se 
Full and bril- | 
liant when played by a large ¢ or ‘small combination 
of instruments. 


Band and Orch. Pts. 30c each. Pa. Conductor 75c 
























BOWING AND BLOWING 


By George Keenan Wilfred Schlager 





The Melody Way 


A Rhythmic and Melodic Approach 
to the Playing of All Band and 
Orchestra Instruments. 


= = = = == | ForClass and Individual Instruction 





String and wind instruments and 
on — oeed texts are different and not to be 
‘ used together. 


Throughout are studies hid- A FINGER CHART for Ear and rhythmic training 
den in melodies, with com- each instrument is on the through the use of special 
plete instructions on each inside of a _ specially con- piano accompaniment. The 
page for playing them as_ structed cover so that any melodies may be used as 
each step is presented. page of the music and solos for all -instruments, or 
FINGER PATTERNS teach CHART is before the eyes at in ensemble. Suitable for 


students to play in tune. the same time. public performance. 
String Wind FREE complete violin and cornet 
Instruments Instruments parts. 
Violin Piccolo Oboe Cornet and Basses (E> and BBh) 
Viola Flute Bassoon Baritone (T. C.) Drums 
Cello E> Clarinet By Soprano Sax. French Horn and Piano Acc. for Wind 
Bass B> Clarinet and & B» Tenor Sax. Alto Horn Instruments 
Piano Acc. for Alto Clarinet E> Alto Sax. & Trombone and 

Strings Bass Clarinet Baritone Sax. Baritone (B. C.) 


Piano Parts 75c each Other parts 50c each 


A book containing excerpts from hundreds of testimonials by the most 
successful and best known instrumental supervisors. MAILED UPON 
REQUEST. 





BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


By John Paul Jones 





A unisonal practice book of the Scales. For the early beginner and 
advanced performer. 


A band should play these exercises at every rehearsal and a student 
will improve amazingly by devoting a few minutes 








daily in playing them. TRB, 
wilder 
Published in Seven Groups 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 =| 4ands v Orchestras 
For Instruments in For Instruments in For Instruments in , ohn 
C Treble Clef Bb Treble Clef E} Treble Clef o Te eee ot a Re bey 
GROUP 4 GROUP 5 GROUP 6 GROUP 7 = e. 
ForInstruments ForlInstruments ForlInstruments For Instruments eit =. — 
in Bass Clef in F Treble in Alto Clef in Dp = — in 
“ Wo 











Upon request any one of the group will be sent free post paid. 


Free upon request, Cornet or Violin parts to above famous Band and Orchestra Books. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BAND IN TUNE 


INTONATION STUDIES 
FOR BAND 
B 
Chester R. Duncan po George F. McKay 


Band in Tune js a real find for band 
directors conscious of the need for 
specific drill material in developing 
proper intonation. An aural concept 
of harmony is developed through a 
series of skillfully devised studies, be- 
ginning with the perfect fifth and simple triad, and covering a wide range 
of harmonic progressions. 





The student's entire attention is focused upon the problem of hearing his 
own part and playing it in tune. Text material discusses briefly and 
concisely the intonation problems peculiar to each instrument. A series 
. — illustrations correlates the drill material with the repertoire of 
the band. 


Band in Tune is arranged for the full band instrumentation, but the 
harmonies are complete in such combinations as four clarinets, four 
cornets, or four saxophones. Parts are quickstep size, sixteen pages bound 
in a durable paper cover to facilitate the work of the librarian. 


Prices: Piano-conductor 75¢; Each part 30¢ 


Send for your complimentary solo cornet part of Band in 
Tune and the complete FitzSimons catalogue. 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 




















| Flates That Exeel 


In Tone — Intonation — Scale — 
Craftsmanship — 


Flutes that give complete satisfaction 
Gold — Silver — Platinum 
Flutes of all makes expertly repaired 


Catalog Free 








EYAINES Fi Master “23° | WM. S. HAYNES, 

Wau S.HayNes CoO. Craftsmen Founder 
BOSTON. MASS s WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
REC'D Teas am since 1888 rma Onast Est. 1888 





WM. S. HAYNES CO. wvroeeets: 
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Phonograph Record Reviews 


Pau. J. WEAVER 





Berlioz: L’Enfance du Christ: Le 
Repos de la Ste. Familie; played by the 
Paris Symphony under Ruhlmann, with 
Jean Planel singing the tenor solo; Co- 
lumbia R-69340-D. Beautiful music, 
singing and playing. This record won 
the Grand Prix in the Candide contest 
recently for perfection of performance 
and recording. 


Brahms: Symphony No. 3, in F Major, 
Op. 90; played by the London Philhar- 
monic under Weingartner; Columbia set 
353. From every standpoint this is a 
superior release, in many ways the 
finest one available of this great 
symphony. 


Chabrier: Cotillon Ballet; played by the 
London Philharmonic under Antal 
Dorati Columbia set X-113. This is gay 
and quite interesting music, and it re- 
ceives a fine, full-bodied interpretation 
and performance. The work could well 
be more frequently used in this country. 


Massenet: Phedre Overture; played by 
the Grand Orchestre Symphonique un- 
der J. Andolfi; Columbia P-69395-D. A 
vigorous and effective performance of 
highly dramatic music, one of Mas- 
senet’s best compositions. 


Mendelssohn: Hebrides (FPingal’s Cave) 
Overture; played by the London Phil- 
harmonic under Beecham; Columbia 
69400-D. A very fine performance and 
recording of this great piece. 


Saint-Saéns: March Heroique; played 
by the Paris Symphony under Ruhl- 
mann; Columbia 69498-D. This is far 
from Saint-Saéns’ best music, and both 
performance and recording are disap- 
pointing. 


Grieg: Norwegian Dances in D 
Major and D Minor, Op. 35 No. 4 and 
No. 1; played by the Grand Orchestre 
Symphonique under Ruhlmann; Co- 


lumbia P69409-D. Spirited perform- 
ance of spirited music, and a superior 
recording. These are among Grieg’s 


most appealing works. 


Wagner: Tannhiuser Overture; played 
by the London Philharmonic. under 
Beecham; Columbia set X-123. From 
every standpoint this is a superior al- 
bum, one to be highly recommended. 
It is filled out with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
version of Borodin’s Polovtsi March 
from Prince Igor. 


Schubert: Rosamunde Incidental 
Music, Op. 26; played by the Halle Or- 
chestra under Harty; Columbia set 343. 
This charming music is typical of the 
romantic Schubert in one of his lighter 
moods; the sensitively fine performance 
is quite in keeping with this mood, mak- 
ing the set a delightful one. 


Tschaikowsky: The Swan Lake — 
Ballet; played by the London Philhar- 
monic under Antal Dorati; Columbia set 
349. Eleven scenes from this familiar 
work are included; the performance is 
excellent, as is the recording; and the 
set should be added to all good library 
collections. 


Weber: Oberon Overture; played by 
the London Philharmonic under 
Beecham; Columbia 69410. This is the 
best available recording of this beauti- 
ful and familiar overture. 


Liszt: Venezia e Napole; played by 
Louis Kentner; Columbia set X-105. Mr. 
Kentner gives a fine performance of the 
Gondoliera and the Tarantelle which 
make up this two-movement piece. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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DOMINO | 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


12 ORIGINAL SELECTIONS 
- 















CLASSIC and DRAMATIC STYLES 

















Prices: Piamet omductor (Faulty Curd). $1.00; 4l! Ovker Orchestre Books, Eark Se 


V7] FULMORE MUSIC HOUSE 7 






medium difficult. 


CONTENTS 


With Laurel Crowned, Grand March—Johnson; Hylas, Ser. 
—Isbel; English Dance—Hunt; Siege Perilous, Ovt.—John- 
son; Shimmer, Shimmer, Tiny Starlet-—Harrison; In Courtly 
Measure—Isbel; Coquette, Nov.—Hunt; Mask and Domino, 
Sel. from—Johnson; Scherzo a la Fughetta—Vivian; Two 
Encores—La Toupie (The Top); Die Sweitze Glockenuhr 
(Swiss Musical Clock)—Johnson; Lockinvar Waltzes—Fer- 
guson; March de la Fete Champetre—Johnson. 





These compositions may be had in separate orchestra form 


¢ FILLMORE - 


New Releases Including Contest Listings 
MASK and DOMINO 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


12 Original Selections in Classic and Dramatic Styles 
Arranged by HAROLD M. JOHNSON 


Mask and Domino Orchestra Folio is new and a real necessity for the 
School Orchestra. 
munity and Auditorium. The arrangements are solid, musically effective, 
and styles and forms range from classic to the light operatic. String 
parts are fully cued, fingered and bowed, and in all it is considered of 
Send for the free sample violin parts. 


It is the “All “Round” folio—Concert, Contest, Com- 


INSTRUMENTATION 
First Violin Oboe Trombone (Treble Clef) 
Second Violin 1st Bh Clarinet Bassoon 
Viola 2nd Bb Clarinet Eb Alto Saxophone 


Cello Ist Bh Cornet Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Bass (String) 2nd Bh Cornet Drums 

Tuba Horns in F Tympani 

Flute Horns in Eb Piano 


Trombone (Bass Clef) 
Prices: Orch. Books, Each, 50c; Piano-Conductor (Fully 
Cued), $1.00 





BAND 





*AZALEA—OVERTURE 


1940 Class C 
By James M. Fulton 


Full Band, $3.50; Symphonic Band, $5.00 





SYMBOL OF HONOR 
March by Ted Mesang 
A fine easy Alla Breve March 
Pe MD saccccacnvdewnseaeeteeeacsanaeas $ .75 


JUNE CAPRICE 
By Joseph Paulson 
Solo for Bh Clarinet or Xylophone with Piano or 
Band Accompaniment. 


Bh Clarinet Solo with Piano Acc...........2200+2+-$ 050 
Xylophone Solo with Piano Acc..............e000: 50 
Full Band, including solo parts...............00005 1.50 





PAVING THE WAY 
March by Fred Slater 


A snappy medium grade Six-Eight March 
er re eer ee ee eee eee Pw 





HAHN’S TRANSCRIPTIONS OF MASTER 
SOLOS FOR 


FLUTE 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Transcribed by Louis A. Hahn 


A collection of seven master solos that students 
and advanced players will want. Contents: 

Romance, Op. 26, Svendsen; Serenata, Op. 15, No. 1, 
Moszkowski; Canzonetta, Godard; Albumleaf, Wagner; 


Valse Scherzo, Theo. Hahn; Liebestraum, Liszt; Puck, from 
Lyric Pieces, Grieg. 


Price, Flute Solo and Piano Books................. $1.50 


Each Solo in this collection is published separately. 


== A CLLRS = 


10 TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
BRASS QUARTETS 


By Corwin H. Taylor 
For two Bh Cornets, Trombone (Bass or Treble) or 
Eh Horn, and Trombone or Baritone (Bass or 
Treble). 


Contents: *Andante, Taylor; *Oh Hush Thee, My Baby, 
Sullivan; Tarentella, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; Largo Appas- 
sionato—Sonata Op. 2, No. 2, Beethoven; How Fair Thou 
Art, Weidt; Farewell to the Forest, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; 
*Scherzo, Taylor; Hunting Song, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; 
Fugue in Db, Bach; Fugue in G Minor, Bach. 
eS Per eee ee rere ee $ .40 
ICI 55. 5 declaw xs ocecenednidas <a 75 
Each of these Quartets is published separately. 





*I] Penserosa e L’Allegro, by Forrest L. Buchtel. Solo 
for Tuba or Baritone (Bass or Treble) with Piano 


ROOMOMMMIONE oo 6 icc cnscccsivenccestesccuses $ 37 
*Joy of Spring, by Forrest L. Buchtel. Trio for Cor- 
nets with Piano accompaniment..........-....++ 1.00 


* Contained in 1940 National list. 


*Emerald Isle, by Earl D. Irons. Solo for Cornet 
with Piano accompaniment............0s.eeeees 85 


*Concerto No. 1, by Joseph Paulson. Solo for Bb 
Clarinet with Piano accompaniment............. Ps 








FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 22 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Vocal Books 
of 
THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


1. Provide an opportunity for association with the best music 


Where can you find a greater variety of attractive songs for kindergarten through junior high school than 
in THE WORLD OF MUSIC with its folk and traditional songs, its classics and its modern compositions? 








2. Foster a love for good music and stimulate musical enjoyment and understanding 
Pupils are led naturally into a genuine liking for good music through singing songs which are especially 
suited to their abilities, with lyrics which are interesting and fascinating. 

3. Develop skill in reading and interpreting artistic songs 
There are so many songs in THE WORLD OF MUSIC and they have been graded so carefully that pupils 


readily gain power. The suitable range aids good tone production and voice development. The combination 
of lyric verse and musical beauty is an incentive to expressive singing. One student's testimony tells the 
story. “These songs are different from songs in the other books. You are not always conscious that you 
must be learning something. You sing these songs because you like to sing them.” 


4. Cultivate the social traits of consideration and cooperation through group activity 
Group singing develops teamwork. Songs from many countries lead to greater interest in other peoples. 
Varied subjects suggested in the classified index or in the informational notes permit a real integration with 


social-science activities. 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC meets the daily needs of schools 
THE WORLD OF MUSIC has proved its success in its country-wide use 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 





Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Another Definition — 1939 


Bb rcernasny is a partnership in learning between two 
persons, one of whom has a richer experience than 
the other: if only one of the partners learns, the teach- 
ing is a failure. 

To an individual who, like myself, launched out into 
music teaching at a time removed but one generation 
from that of the singing school, new definitions of 
education, new lists of educational values, and new 
statements of aims and objectives have been of periodic 
occurrence. Wars, depressions, social strains and 
stresses create the common thought out of which come 
new statements of end and purpose. It is with some 
diffidence that I suggest for consideration my initial 
sentence above, as a definition of teaching not out of 
harmony with today. 

It is many years since the teacher occupied a raised 
platform whence he could survey every part of the 
schoolroom. But it is only very gradually that the 
relation between teacher and pupil has changed from 
that of superior and inferior, to that of equality of 
partnership in a mutual enterprise. When the teacher 
stepped down physically and spiritually from his high 
platform, he thereby exalted himself and his profes- 
sion. May it not be that to the spirit of such partner- 
ship is due the noticeably increasing liking of children 
for music, and the sustained enthusiasm of teachers in 
their work? Surely the musical enterprises initiated 
and carried to success in town, city, festival and con- 
vention are evidences that this is the motive power of 
successful school music today. 

At this point someone may ask if our definition will 
apply to all teaching situations. In answering this 
hypothetical inquirer, I would be tempted to beg the 
question by stating that there should be no teaching 
situation which lacked a profitable result to both pupil 
and teacher. For example, discipline, not as meaning 
reproof, correction or punishment (because unneces- 
sary from the conditions), but as meaning serious 
and profitable study of something worth while under 
the guidance of a teacher, such as the structure 
of the scale, the best way among several ways to sing 
a song, the meaning to the French nation of the 
Marseillaise, or to our own country of the Star Spangled 
Banner, the influence of the German choral upon musi- 
cal development, or even a sympathetic study of swing 
music—all such disciplines are implicit in our definition 
as are those of science, language and mathematics. 

I have myself been fortunate in such teachers. In 
my high school days I took organ lessons from a famous 
organist. My memory vividly recalls that these lessons 
were voyages of discovery if not of conquest. The 
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lessons were not always at the organ desk. We attended 
concerts together and the opinion of the pupil was 
invited fully as often as was offered that of the teacher. 
What of integration? As an illustration of teacher- 
pupil cooperation this may seem almost too obvious, but 
it is no less apposite on that account. The kind of re- 
sourceful teacher I have in mind will see integrative 
aspects in most teaching situations. 

And what of music-reading—that battle-scarred vete- 
ran that President Eliot probably had in mind in his 
famous remark as to the mind training virtues of 
music? Even here the real teacher will make new dis- 
coveries, especially in the case of the first reading to- 
gether of a cantata, an enterprise offering an ideal 
chance for the mastery of notation. Even on its lowest 
level, that of reading for its own sake, I have watched 
Sterrie A. Weaver create an atmosphere of intense 
dramatic suspense, awaiting sympathetically the tri- 
umphant solution of a reading problem by an individual 
pupil. His lessons always had the quality of drama. 
Can we doubt that Mr. Weaver was a learner as well 
as teacher? 

I could offer many more examples from my own ex- 
perience, and, in fact, I can think of no successful learn- 
ing, involving teacher and pupil, which is not mutually 
helpful. Doubtless my readers can multiply them many- 
fold from their own experience. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Frances Dickey 


fk sudden death of Professor Frances Dickey of 
the Music Department of the University of Wash- 
ington brings to the entire Conference, and especially to 
her friends in the Northwest, a feeling of irreparable 
loss. For many years, an active member of the Music 
Educators National Conference, she served as a member 
of the National Board of Directors, a member of the 
Northwest Executive Committee, chairman or member 
of various committees. In 1931 she became the first 
president of the Northwest section, a heterogeneous and 
scattered group which she molded into a friendly per- 
manent organization. 

Miss Dickey’s activity was not confined to music or- 
ganizations. In addition to nine years of service as act- 
ing head of the Music Department of the University 
she was a member of several functional organizations 
and committees of importance to the University, and 
was known as one of the outstanding women on the 
University of Washington faculty. 

In the midst of her executive activities Miss Dickey 
remained first of all a teacher. Co-workers and stu- 
dents will have reason to remember her genius for dis- 
covering individual potentialities and her generosity in 
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creating opportunities for development. Her classes were 
invariably alive and stimulating. Possessed of a definite 
and well ordered mind, nevertheless she was seldom 
heard to express a personal bias or opinion, preferring 
rather to encourage her students in independent thought 
by lending her sympathetic and respectful attention to 
any idea sincerely expressed. Her objectivity in the 
classroom was remarkable. 

Frances Dickey was a person of natural simplicity, 
graciousness and dignity who shunned ostentation. Op- 
timism, sustaining sympathy and tolerance, vision and 
courage and above all her loyal friendship were the at- 
tributes of a rare person who will be missed far beyond 
the limits of her University. 

—M.T. G. AND H. H. 


To Solve the Free Music Problem 
ro burdens being placed upon manufacturers, pub- 
lishers and dealers in the music field by the almost 
limitless requests for free or loaned materials, instru- 
ments, as well as for contributions in other forms, have 
been mentioned from time to time in these columns, 
notably in the statement issued by the National Com- 
mittee on School Music Competition Festivals.1 Some 
progress has been made in the right direction, if only 
in the establishing of a better understanding of the 
business and ethical factors involved. However, it is 
apparent that regulation of free music distribution and 
other contributions must come from the producers and 
distributors, not from the users. To this end, the 
Standard Music Publishers Association of the United 
States, at its annual meeting in New York City, June 
12, adopted the following resolution : 
Resolved: That the free distribution or loaning of copies in 
the school, college and educational field, be limited to a single 
copy of octavo music, and a conductor’s score or a lead part of 


band and orchestra music; except to contest committees and 
to clinics conducted for reviewiug contest material. 


This resolution followed a resolution presented to 
the SMPA by the National Association of Sheet Music 
Dealers, protesting the evil practice of the distribution 
of large quantities of free music for contests, festivals, 
clinics, so-called “Summer conferences on school music 
materials’, etc. It likewise followed several years ot 
experimentation by publishers in arriving at a uniform 
practice relative to the subject, during which time every 
possible effort has been made to solve a difficult problem 
in a manner most fair to every educator, publisher and 
retail dealer. 

Since the inception of school music contests, festivals, 
clinics, etc., the provision for material used at such 
events has become an increasingly important factor, 
and there has been a persistent tendency to ask manufac- 
turers of musical instruments and publishers of music, 
dealers, and others in the commercial field, to finance 
in whole or in part certain of such activities. 

There has in the main been a close union in spirit 
and effort between the producers and users of music in 
this field, and despite the confusions of rapid expansion, 
the urgencies of personal, professional and commercial 
interests, we may point with much pride to the high 
ideals, the true zeal for service, and the wholesome 
spirit which has prevailed on every hand. Publishers 
have supported in many ways the growing activities 


“In the Spirit of Codperation,’’ Music Epucators Journat, October, 1937; 
also M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1938 
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which have provided an increased outlet for their pub- 
lications, and educators have seemingly been gratified 
with such codperation and the resourcefulness of pub- 
lishers who have made available to school organizations 
the quantity of good music suitable to the new needs 
as developed. 

However, the requests for “free” music have finally 
reached the publisher or dealer from so many quarters 
that not a few of the national firms have actually been 
sorely embarrassed. The requests received by a single 
firm for this type of support in a single season reach 
into figures quite out of proportion to the probable or 
possible business derived from the entire field. It has 
thus become difficult for the publishers to know just 
where to draw the line in order to have a few possible 
cash customers left from whom to draw the business 
that all of this generosity is supposed to create. The 
practice of giving material away, with the constantly 
increasing number of these clinics, etc., has thus become 
an acute problem from the standpoint of the tax on 
the resources of the publishers. A moment’s thought 
should convince anyone that it would be an injustice to 
ask publishers to supply enough copies for use at all 
the clinics in the United States, and yet this seems to 
be virtually what has been expected. ‘These costs to 
publishers and dealers cannot be “absorbed” by the 
various firms making these contributions; sooner or 
later the educators must pay the bills in the increased 
purchase prices of the materials bought from these 
firms. 

In the spirit of codperation and fair play, it seems cer- 
tain that all thoughtful music educators will appreciate, 
accept and abide by the terms of the resolution above 
quoted. 


National Conference at Los Angeles 


tie announcement by the Executive Committee that 
the 1940 biennial meeting will be held in Los Angeles, 
where President Louis Woodson Curtis is director of 
music in the public schools, was received with wide- 
spread favor. The choice of a host city was not easy, 
and certainly was not made hastily, as every one knows. 
The final decision was reached with the full blessings— 
admittedly mixed with some regrets,—of the representa- 
tives of the cities whose invitations must be placed on 
file for consideration another time. 

In the matter of dates, the period announced for 
“National Conference Week” was apparently accepted 
with some reservations. In fact, comments from various 
parts of the country showed such diversity of opinion 
regarding the wisdom of the choice, that President 
Curtis has conducted a test poll to ascertain whether it 
is advisable to consider changing the time of the meeting 
to either the first or second week in June. Members 
of the M.E.N.C. who have not already done so are 
invited to write their opinions to President Curtis, in 
care of Los Angeles Board of Education. 

It is expected that at least by the time the next 
JourNAL is issued it will be possible to state whether 
there is to be a change from the dates first announced— 
March 29 to April 5. 

The official hotel at Los Angeles will be the Biltmore. 
Room reservations will be accepted subject to possible 
change of date. 
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Recollections of Hols Dann 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 


HERE is a gap in our ranks, and I know of no one 
je is equipped to fill it. We all miss Hollis 
Dann—as leader, counselor, teacher and guide. I miss 
him as a warm friend. He and I have been bound by 
close ties for many years, though I think comparatively 
few people knew of our friendship. I am moved to tell 
about it not only because I loved and admired Hollis 
deeply, but because I feel that the younger generation 
of supervisors should know how two of the “old guard,” 
so different in temperament and educational philosophy, 
men whose editorial works were brought into direct 
competition, could nevertheless be bound by ties of 
mutual esteem and personal affection. 

Although I had previously met him casually, my first 
close contact with Hollis Dann was in 1896. He was 
teaching at the summer school for music supervisors 
held in Hingham, Massachusetts. The school was under 
the management of Clarence Birchard, who at that time 
was the head of the American Book Company Music 
Department. This was shortly before Mr. Birchard 
started his own music publishing house. The Natural 
Music Course, by Ripley and Tapper, was being pre- 
sented. Among the distinguished members of the faculty 
were William L. Tomlins, W. S. B. Mathews, Julia Etta 
Crane, and Francis E. Howard. Hollis Dann then 
“doubled” in music and penmanship. A good many 
young people do not know that Dr. Dann was an expert 
penman and teacher of that art, and that up to his latest 
years he not only wrote a remarkably beautiful page, 
but also delighted in exquisite blackboard work which he 
did equally well with both hands 

Several members of the faculty at Hingham boarded 
at a home not far from the school where the sessions 
were held. I was assigned to this house and sat at the 
same table with Dr. Dann and Mr. Howard. Francis E. 
Howard, it will be remembered, was the author of a 
widely used book, “The Child Voice in Singing.” The 
strongest impression of Hollis Dann which remained 
with me after that summer was related to the arguments 
between Howard and Hollis on the subject of Howard’s 
book. My own first reaction to these discussions was 
not wholly favorable to Dr. Dann because of the intense 
way in which he attacked Howard’s ideas. I did not 
know then, as I learned to know later, that everything 
that Hollis Dann did was intense, and with all the energy 
that he possessed, and that this intensity in no way 
implied any animus on his part. 

During the next five or six years, I met Dr. Dann 
frequently in various gatherings, and while there was 
no restraint between us, there was no particular cor- 
diality. A rather interesting situation brought about our 
initial friendship. 

Dr. Dann, as many will remember, was for some years 
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conductor of the splendid music festivals at Ithaca. His 
chorus had become celebrated and the festivals engaged 
the greatest artists, both as soloists for the choral works 
and as concert attractions. At this same time, I was 
also conducting music festivals in Louisville, Kentucky, 
and usually engaged the same artists, frequently giving 
the same choral works. The reason for this was that we 
both secured our orchestral and solo forces through the 
distinguished impresario, George W. Stewart, who now 
is living in Boston. A whole book might well be writ- 
ten regarding the activities of this great musician and 
manager who for many years was the outstanding genius 
in the concert and festival management field in this 
country. Stewart’s organization toured the country 
every spring and made it possible for festivals to secure 
the greatest attractions at a relatively moderate cost. 
Stewart, himself, was a thorough musician, and without 
question was the keenest judge of artists that I have 
ever known. There are few musicians for whose judg- 
ment I have a higher regard, and Dann held him in the 
same esteem. 

When Stewart went to Ithaca he used to tell Hollis 
Dann about the festivals in Louisville, and whenever he 
came to Louisville he would speak glowingly of the 
festivals conducted by Hollis Dann. He repeatedly told 
us both that we ought to be good friends. So it came 
about that at the Supervisors’ meeting in Rochester 
(1913), which Hollis and I both attended, we met as 
we returned to the hotel from one of the concert events 
of the week. Happening to sit together in the trolley 
car, Hollis turned to me and said, “George Stewart 
seems to think a good deal of you.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and he never fails to tell me about the 
splendid work you are doing in Ithaca.” 

“He tells me that he thinks we ought to be good 
friends,” said Hollis. 

“And,” said I, “he says the same to me.” 

“Why not?” said Hollis. 

“Why not?” said I. 

And thereupon we shook hands, and we were warm 
friends from that time. 

A few years after that, at the Conference in Grand 
Rapids (1917), a misunderstanding arose between Dr. 
Dann and some of the Conference members which dis- 
turbed Hollis deeply. I, myself, had failed to under- 
stand Dr. Dann when I first met him, but I had come 
to know perfectly well that never intentionally would 
he hurt the feelings of another person. Realizing that 
there was a mistake, and realizing also that it would be 
a tragic thing indeed if the misunderstanding were al- 
lowed to continue, it seemed imperative that something 
be done to correct the matter at the first opportunity 
that arose to show the Conference what a great musician 
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and conductor and what a lovable man Hollis Dann was. 

The opportunity was not long in coming, for in 1919,* 
as the main feature of the St. Louis meeting of the 
Conference, we planned the organization of a chorus of 
supervisors to give a concert with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Hollis Dann was appointed as 
choral conductor. 

The remarkable brilliance of that concert is familiar 
history. Of all the splendid music which we have had 
at our Conferences since then, there has never been an 
occasion when the audience was aroused to such frenzy 
of appreciation. Chorus, orchestra, and audience united 
in an overwhelming ovation to the brilliant conductor, 
and any misunderstandings of the past were wholly for- 
gotten in the tribute to Hollis Dann. From the time of 
this event, Dann forever afterward was recognized as 
the Conference choral leader. When, in later years, the 
National School Chorus was organized, Dann was the 
inevitable conductor, and when the Committee on Vocal 
Affairs was formed, he was the inevitable chairman. 

John W. Withers at the time of the St. Louis meeting 
was superintendent of schools in St. Louis. On assum- 
ing the position of dean of the School of Education at 
New York University, one of his first and chief en- 
deavors was to induce Hollis Dann to become director 
of the Department of Music Education. Everybody 
knows of the remarkable development of this Depart- 
ment, due to the ability and personality of Dr. Dann. 





* Dr. McConathy was president of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference at this time—E£ditors. 





USIC AND THE ALLIED ARTS give cheer and comfort and richness 
They bring beauty to our materialistic civilization. 


to life. 


Hollis Dann was deeply emotional. His brusque man- 
ner really sprang from his extreme sensitiveness. He 
shrank from exhibiting this side of his nature, but it 
often cropped out, and sometimes most unexpectedly. 
Music stirred him profoundly, and his mastery of the 
chorus was largely because he himself felt the beauty 
of the music so keenly. Although he demanded the 
absolute best from his chorus members and students, he 
never spared himself, but always gave to the last ounce 
of his strength. He was a master not only of the broad 
climaxes, but also in his attention to minute detail. 

During the last few years, Hollis Dann and I saw 
each other from time to time, lunching together now 
and again, and chatting over the many matters of music 
education in which we were both so deeply interested. 
At intervals he would invite me to address his students 
or to conduct a rehearsal of his chorus, and on more 
than one occasion I have been deeply moved by the 
warmth of his references to our many mutual interests 
and enterprises. While we realized that many of our 
ideas, attitudes, and philosophies were diametrically op- 
posed, each deeply respected the experience, judgment, 
and sincerity of the other, and we were well content to 
enjoy a true companionship which could thrive on 
friendly disagreement. 

Now Hollis Dann has passed on. The Conference has 
lost one of its greatest leaders, and numberless men and 
women, youths and children, have lost one of the best 
of friends. He was a great musician, a great teacher, 
and a great leader of men. 





Beauty 


contributes to the morale and stability of a nation. Social unrest gains its 
readiest recruits among men who have not found beauty and joy in their 
work and in their environment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than ours, with relatively simpler needs. 
Modern inventions are shortening the working week and greatly increasing 
the hours of leisure. But in making this advance we have also incurred some 
penalties. Science and the machine have added so much to living that we 
may have rated them above human values. Life tends to be overmechanized. 
Education today must concern itself not only with the intellectual life, but 
even more with physical and mental health and with the larger functioning 
of the emotional, social, and spiritual life. 

We, therefore, reafirm our faith in the arts. Avocations as well as voca- 
tions must be provided for the sake of present needs and for the days of 
larger leisure which lie ahead. The schools must lay greater emphasis than 
ever before on those cultural subjects which awaken the inner resources and 
lead to the more abundant life. 


From “A Declaration of Faith,” formulated for and adopted by some sixty national 
organizations, 1933, under the leadership of the M.E.N.C. Committee on Public Relations. 
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Greek Opera by Figh School Students 


FLORENCE I. OTIS 
Supervisor of Publications, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


geo enduring charm and appeal of the classics re- 
ceived renewed emphasis last May when Purcell’s 
tragic opera, Dido and Aeneas, was presented by the 
music and art departments of the John C. Fremont 
High School in Los Angeles, under the general super- 
vision and personal inspiration of Ida Eleanor Bach, 
chairman of the music department. 

As far as information is available, this was the first 
complete operatic presentation by a high school in this 
country. In April of this year, Temple University in 
Philadelphia gave a concert version of it; two weeks 
after the Los Angeles production, Leland Stanford also 
presented it in concert form. 

Dido and Aeneas was composed by Henry Purcell 
and first performed about the year 1689, in Chelsea, 
England. The lyrics were by Nahum Tate, in English, 
based upon the story of Dido in Vergil’s Aeneid. There 
is no record of any further operatic presentation until 
1895, when the Royal College of Music under the direc- 
tion of the late Sir Charles Stanford produced it in 
commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
Purcell’s death. It had occasionally been given as a 
cantata, but its full value can be demonstrated only in 
an operatic production. 

For some two years, Miss Bach did research work in 
the field of Greek history, drama, and art; traveling, 
visiting museums, studying hundreds of prints, re-read- 
ing Homer and Vergil, delving into the traditions of the 
Greek stage and its plays, and inquiring into the recent 
revivals by Margaret Anglin, and by Lunt and Fon- 
tanne. She had already seen the production of Gluck’s 
Alcestis at Dresden, which was done with great fidelity 
to Greek stage tradition. 

One year before the opera was to be staged, she 
called together those whose help would be indispensable 
in producing it, and presented the outline of her plans, 
urging them to consider, suggest, and develop details 
pertinent to the theme. She declares that their com- 


bined efforts produced results far beyond her dearest 
dreams. 

Ten weeks before the opera was to be staged, some 
500 persons went into action. The home economics 
department studied prints to determine costume designs, 
which they worked out in soft wools, lustrous silks, or 
rayons of joyous colors. One hundred fifty costumes 
they made, each to individual measurements, each ful- 
filling all specifications. (One cape of purple silk, 
slashed with cerise, which was part of Aeneas’s outfit, 
might have been auctioned off at high price after the 
performance, so many sought to purchase it.) The 
classes in metal work prepared the spears and shields, 
as well as special lighting fixtures; the stage craft class 
collaborated with the stage art class in settings and 
properties. 

Cosmetology pupils studied Greek hair styles, pre- 
pared washes, lotions, and dyes, and practiced attaching 
beards to youthful countenances. The physical educa- 
tion department chose athletic boys and graceful girls, 
and trained them for the dances. It also selected the 
subjects to pose for the reproductions of famous Greek 
marbles, and worked out details of posture. 

The boys and the girls glee clubs and the a cappella 
choir worked on the chorus parts—some of the music 
is genuinely challenging. Soloists spent every available 
moment perfecting their singing, interpretation, and 
dramatic action. The orchestra swung into the spirit 
of the work, adding woodwinds, brasses, and—for the 
dances—percussions, to the string parts written by 
Purcell. 

Two weeks before the great day, every shred of cos- 
tume, every piece of armor, every detail of stage ac- 
cessory, every item of any sort needed for the presenta- 
tion, was done, numbered, cataloged, and stored in a 
convenient spot, available instantly as needed. No last- 
minute agony as to whether the wigs would arrive on 
time ; no moaning because some costume did not cover 








AENEAS ARRIVES AT THE COURT OF DIDO 
A scene from the opera “Dido and Aeneas” as presented by students of John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 
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THE WRESTLERS 
Posed by students in the Prologue. (Original in the Uffizi Gallery, Flor- 
ence, Italy.) 


the specified space ; no maddening mix-up over the mis- 
laying of Diana’s crescent. Those last precious two 
weeks could be used to concentrate upon intonation, 
correlation of music and action, and a thousand other 
artistic details. 

During those last two weeks, also, the publicity was at 
top speed. The school paper carried stories and pic- 
tures; the city papers were notified and made proper 
announcements. But the greatest publicity was among 
the pupils. The English and social science departments 
prepared mimeographed material setting forth all points 
which would make the whole project intelligible to 
a twentieth century audience; every pupil not only 
received a copy, but heard it emphasized by his teachers. 
The art department prepared a series of eight large 
panels setting forth the story in black figures with a 
touch of blue on terra cotta background, in imitation of 
ancient vases, and posted them in the halls where all 


might see. The 4,000 students in the John C. Fremont 


High School became classic-minded. 





To “build a bridge” from 1939 A. D. to 800 B. C., 
and to afford a prologue to the play, living statues in 
reproduction of some of the most famous Greek marbles 
were presented. The commentator, seated at one side, 
read appropriate poetical selections ; music was played; 
the curtain was drawn; the figures, made to look like 
peach alabaster against a background of the same, were 
displayed for a moment; the curtain was closed; the 
music died away; the commentator introduced the next 
scene. 

And now, “Dido and Aeneas.” The curtain parts. 
The backdrop shows the blue Mediterranean and the 
City of Carthage. On the top level appear the prin- 
cipal characters ; on the second level (the regular stage), 
the chorus, composed of the boys and the girls glee 
clubs, which, true to Greek tradition, close in to the cen- 
ter of the stage from time to time to sing a commentary 
upon the action of the principals. Four huge pillars, 
two stairways, and a Greek couch for Dido: these are 
the chief properties. The orchestra is concealed at one 
side behind the rocky masking of the sorcerer’s cave 
below. 

The first scene closes with one of the most stunning 
parts of the performance, the dance of the warriors, a 
dozen of them in full armor, the shortest six feet tall. 
They enact the story of the Fall of Troy, as Aeneas, 
above, relates it in pantomime. The chorus—now the 
court of Dido—grouped on the stairway, gazes en- 
tranced; when the dance is done, the courtiers salute 
the dancers, and the curtain falls. 

Scene II shows the sorcerer and his evil companions 
in their cave. (The Bodansky edition of the opera 
changes the original sorceress to a sorcerer ; the Oxford 
University Press edition keeps the sorceress, as in Pur- 
cell’s work.) The cave is, in normal times, the orches- 
tra pit; it now forms the lowest of three stage levels. 
Witches and Furies—once the dignified a capella choir— 
appear by magic on the rocks, which are now illumi- 
nated by floodlights. As they plot the undoing of 
Aeneas and Dido, their huge, distorted shadows thrown 
on the stage curtain behind and above them add to the 
eeriness of the effect. 

Scene III presents a grove where Aeneas, Dido, and 
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AENEAS RELATES THE STORY OF THE TROJAN WAR TO DIDO AND HER SISTER 
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THE BACCHIC PROCESSION 


Posed by students of John C. Fremont High School as part of the Prologue to “Dido and Aeneas.’”’ (Original in the Museum of Naples.) 


their friends come to do honor to Diana. The Goddess 
of the Moon herself appears in a glittering silver chariot 
in filagree design, drawn by four prancing barefoot 
girls, who act as her steeds; she is accompanied by two 
attendants. Diana, in rose-colored silk crepe, wears 
one silver crescent in her hair and carries another ; each 
of the other six, robed in blue, also carriers a crescent. 
Together they dance, pantomiming deference to their 
queen. Then Diana enters the chariot, and is borne 
away by her graceful steeds. 

While the mortals are in the grove, a storm, con- 
trived by the sorcerer, sends Dido and her attendants 
hurrying back to town. Aeneas is detained by a false 
Mercury, sent by the sorcerer, who tells him that Jove 
demands that he leave Carthage at once and proceed to 
Latium. Aeneas, stunned and dismayed, promises to 
obey, but realizes that Dido will be heartbroken when 
she knows that he must go. 

Scene IV opens with the sailors of Aeneas receiving 
word that they are to leave. Bearing up cheerfully 
under the news, they dance. The sorcerer and his 
witches and furies appear, mingling with the low life 
of the town, and glory in the fact that their scheme has 
worked so well. They predict the burning of Carthage 
on the morrow. Witches and sailors dance together in 
wild orgy. 

In the last scene, Dido and Aeneas, torn between love 
and what he believes to be his duty, have a tragic leave- 
taking. As Dido threatens suicide, the chorus sings 
one of the most deeply moving chorale in opera, “Great 
minds against themselves conspire.” Dido, finding 
Aeneas’s dagger, plunges it into her breast, sings her 
lament, and dies. The final chorus, “With drooping 
wings, ye Cupids, come,” is as poignant and exquisitely 
lovely as anything in Gluck. As it is sung, six Cupids 
come in, carrying garlands, and place themselves around 
the couch of Dido, now become her bier. Every one 
on the stage assumes an attitude of grief and despair 
as the final curtain falls on the tragic scene. 
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For an appreciable time, the audience sat in utter 
silence. Even after they had applauded until they 
could applaud no more, they lingered, unwilling to come 
back to the twentieth century. Not once throughout 
the performance was there the slightest suggestion that 
any spectator had failed to respond sympathetically to 
the tragic story. Both in the afternoon performance, 
on May 2, attended chiefly by high school girls and boys, 
and in the evening, on May 3, attended largely by 
adults, the atmosphere of the occasion was perfect, a 
supreme tribute to the skill and artistry of the presenta- 
tion. It was all a dream come true. 

Enthusiastic and intelligent codperation of many de- 
partments and individuals entered into making the pro- 
duction the unqualified success which it was. But the 
tutelary spirit which presided over the integration of all 
the elements into a unified and artistic whole was Miss 
Bach, whose vision and tireless devotion never faltered. 
An unidentified boy summed it all up when, a few days 
later, he called to her out on the campus, “Gee, it sure 
was a keen show!” 





SORCERER AND FURIES 


Members of the A Cappella Choir take their parts in “Dido and Aeneas” 
with zest and realism. 
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Music Department Admunistration 
in a Small City 


LOUIS E. PETE 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Ashland, Ohio 


M* worK is in Ashland, Ohio, a small city of 11,000 
people. Whatever I have to say must be qualified 
by the fact that it applies to towns and small cities, I 
have chosen to use specific examples from my own ex- 
perience, believing them to be of greater practical value 
than generalizations. 

(1) Personnel. In most towns of this size the music 
department is comprised usually of two people, some- 
times only one. Too often they are separate in jobs, 
motives, and objectives. The man handles the instru- 
mental work, and the woman supervises grades and 
teaches or directs the choruses. Rarely is this a success- 
ful plan. The work is not planned as a unit and one 
person is anxious to outdo the other. They are two 
human beings, each anxious to make a mark for him- 
self, and they are also musicians! This double-head 
plan can be corrected only by the superintendent, who 
should make one of them supervisor and the other 
assistant and see that the department functions as it 
should. 

[ do not believe that any school can develop a really 
fine band or orchestra with only such teaching as the 
general supervisor can give. There must be section 
leaders technically capable of leading as well as play- 
ing. Obviously, this cannot be developed in a year or 
two of class instruction—granting that the supervisor is 
capable oi teaching competently (which is questionable) 
well-advanced youngsters on flute, clarinet, oboe, 
bassoon, trumpet, French horn, trombone, bass, violin, 
viola, cello, etc. It even sounds silly to read it, and cer- 
tainly no school superintendent today can expect it. 
Please remember that I said “well advanced pupils.” 
If the general supervisor must be responsible for any 
part of the grade and high school vocal work, he would 
have to be an iron man and work day and night to take 
care of the advanced instrumental music pupils in ad- 
dition—granting that he is equipped to do it! Of course, 
if you are doing it and getting good results—well, you’re 
the exception. 

[f a real band is the objective, the need of fine teach- 
ing by a very competent brass man for the brasses is 
quite evident. The necessity for a teacher who can per- 
form upon the woodwinds is quickly felt. I believe 
children learn best when they are taught by a teacher 
who can do more than tell about and show them finger- 
ings—one who can actually play their parts upon the 
same instrument with a tone worthy of being imitated. 

Who shall pay for these lessons? Who shall buy all 
the necessary instruments? Who shall provide a place 
for these teachers to work—granting that they are 
necessary ? 

Here is what we did in Ashland. After much dis- 
cussion by the superintendent and the Board of Educa- 
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tion and some sincere questioning of the merits of such 
a program, we decided that such special teachers would 
be provided with rooms in which to work, but that the 
school administration would in no way be responsible 
for their remuneration. Instruments which would be 
almost impossible for the average boy or girl to own 
would be purchased by the music department. 

Of course, the Ashland program as outlined did not 
happen in a year; it took several. Time was required to 
find exactly the right teachers. These people are or 
were professional musicians, artists on at least one in- 
strument in their field: one for the brasses, another for 
the woodwinds, still another for the strings, and yet 
one more for percussion, and in Ashland we add harp, 
piano, and voice. These men and women spend from 
one-half to four days in Ashland; the rest of their time 
is divided among other schools. Such teachers can be 
had—if you want them. 

(2) Curriculum. In the small city the department 
must justify itself by producing competent performing 
groups. There should be a good band to go on the 
street, and make parents’ hearts thrill with pride for 
their Johnny who struts by with straight back, eyes 
forward, and playing his instrument well. This band 
must hold its own on the football field as well as in the 
competition or concert hall. 

There should be an orchestra to play for school func- 
tions—a good orchestra of symphonic proportions for 
which our patrons need not apologize, capable of play- 
ing acceptably enough different types of music to enter- 
tain at class plays, accompany the chorus, and do some 
good concert pieces. 

And of course there must be a chorus, perhaps a fine 
a cappella choir, but surely a chorus singing good music 
well. No matter what size your town, the children can 
sing if you do your part. 

Having these essentials, it is my belief that in the 
average small city or town, which it is my pleasure to 
represent, we needn’t worry too much about the music 





curriculum. 

When we have set up the necessary classes and ac- 
quired the minimum number of instruments to prepare 
the grade school youngsters for these organizations, 
there won’t be much time left for either the youngsters 
or you. However, I shall describe our own plan in the 
city of 11,000. 

We have a complete setup from the first grade on, 
using a text which meets our own particular needs, 
and—most important of all—a grade supervisor who 
knows, can produce, and yet can retain the confidence 
of the grade teachers. (I am assuming we are all 
familiar with the usual procedure of rote singing in first 
grade, note singing in the second, part singing in the 
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rourth, and so on up). In addition to this, and as part 
of the music department work, we have weekly classes 
in folk dancing in the first and second grades, as well as 
rhythm bands. We are sold on a rhythmic foundation 
and the “feel” of ensemble dancing and playing. I am 
quite aware that a famous music educator patronized 
the rhythm band with the statement that “It’s all right 
if you have time to do it, but we don’t find time.” In 
Ashland we find time for rhythm bands and are con- 
fident it isn’t wasted time. 

In the third and fourth grades we make available free 
piano classes for two years of study to each boy and girl 
who has a piano or organ upon which to practice and 
does not already study with some teacher. We believe 
piano class work pays tremendous dividends into your 
music program. It works both ways as far as reading 
goes, and a real understanding of what it’s all about is 
the result. 

These people, now ready for the fifth grade, have 
had rote singing, note reading, two-part singing, two 
year’s rhythm band experience, two years of folk dancing, 
and an adequate introduction into appreciation of music, 
through the presentation of records with their explana- 
tion, participation in making music, and a muscular re- 
sponse to it. Now ready for the fifth grade, we invite 
the bright boys and girls to the high school music de- 
partment for summer classes. We start about eighty 
each summer: a brass class (usually trumpets), a wood- 
wind class (mostiy clarinets), a string class of violins, 
and the rest on saxettes. These summer classes are 
free, with instruments furnished by the school. In the 
fall these people go to the various teachers as private 
pupils, or in small groups of not more than four. 

Our grade supervisor has done some beautiful things 
with grade school choruses, such as the Elsmith ar- 
rangement of Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, with six 
hundred little folks. Several years ago together we did 
the Tchaikowsky Nutcracker Suite, with ballet, twelve 
hundred voices, and symphony orchestra. We were both 
ready for the Christmas vacation after that one! These 
people sing with a good tone and, by a careful checking 
of intonation, in tune, read their parts, and like it. We 
are convinced that good reading is necessary to good 
music, and can say it works in Ashland! 

(3) Budget. Budgeting is something I know so 
little about that I hesitate to speak of it. A few hours 
spent in intelligent day dreaming and then planning 
toward the accomplishing of those dreams, and a con- 
structive suggestion to the purse-string holders always 
pays dividends. Budgeting should always be a long- 
view proposition. I make it a point to ask for some- 
thing at least a year before I know it to be necessary to 
the success of my department. It is always wise to 
admit limitations where they are obvious, but if you 
can find a way to acquire funds outside of tax moneys 
(of which I shall speak later) you have a tremendous 
advantage in purchasing, and the Board of Education 
is quite often willing to match funds secured outside. 

I have heard of a superintendent who has a budget 
so laid out that a child in the first grade is allocated .075 
for music; in the second grade, .0975; in the third 
grade, .10; in the fourth grade, .105; etc. This super- 
intendent has figured out for all grades the per pupil 
cost of each item such as art, music, home economics, 
woodwork, etc., to the fraction of a cent. In fact, he 
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has spent so much time doing this kind of clerical work 
that it is reported he is in great danger of losing his job 
this spring. This is not the kind of budgeting to do. 

(4) Equipment records and forms. We should 
always be musicians; secondly, sincere educators, but 
never bookkeepers. 

I know of a music supervisor who attempted to keep 
a record of every boy and girl who in any way came in 
touch with his department. He was in a town of some 
8,000 people; there was a grade supervisor for vocal 
work. His time was scheduled the way he chose, but he 
never could give an entire period to his band or orches- 
tra nor a whole lesson to an instrumental pupil because 
he took so much time keeping the pupil’s and the or- 
ganization’s records. He made a bookkeeper of himself, 
and his work suffered. I do not believe he ever lost a 
sheet of music. Every reed and string was accounted 
for; but he took time worth many reeds and strings 
from his organizations, and, in my opinion, many dollars 
of school board money in hours spent keeping records. 

Certainly records are necessary. It does take time 
to keep them. Let’s keep as few as possible, however, 
and make these few only the necessary essentials. I 
know of a music department which keeps three girls 
busy on records. By simplicity of records and by always 
being ready with future plans which are sound and not 
flighty, we should be able to give information on our 
department and our work quickly and efficiently. We 
should know where our equipment is and its condition. 
I believe there should be one record card covering a boy 
or girl. That record card should show his name, his 
age, his class, organization (band, orchestra, or choir), 
name and number of instrument (if it belongs to the 
school), number and size of each piece of uniform 
equipment which has been issued to him. I can think 
of nothing else which is necessary. 

We should know what and where to buy the equip- 
ment we request, the cost and merit of the item. In 
the purchase of something requiring a large sum of 
money, we should have or know where to get specifica- 
tions covering all the details of our proposed purchase. 
How many schools tell the manufacturers what band 
uniforms they will buy and what they will not buy? 
Isn’t it too often quite the opposite? The manufac- 
turers tell us what we should take. 

(5) Unification of school policy. We musicians too 
often feel that we are discriminated against when the 
office says we may not upset the schedule with a re- 
hearsal we feel to be necessary to the success of a con- 
cert. There have been instances where for a consider- 
able period each year entire mornings were taken up 
by rehearsals for the annual operetta! Naturally, other 
teachers feel their work important and resent this sort 
of thing. I make it a point never to interfere with the 
academic classes. I rarely request an excuse from a 
pupil, for anything, and I emphatically insist that my 
scheduled rehearsal periods be respected. I believe this 
to be the largest single factor toward friendly relation- 
ship between the music department and other depart- 
ments. 

There is one other thing which often causes much irrita- 
tion, and which we can do little to remedy: the factor of 
inadequate facilities for the instrumental groups. Where 
academic classes are in adjacent rooms and the teacher 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR 
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The Relation of Jazz Music to Art 


FLOYD T. HART 
Director of Public School Music, West Chester, Pa. 


A CROWD of some two hundred thousand people over- 
whelmed a Chicago park for a summer series 
program which was devoted to jazz music. In Boston, 
the Athens of America, twenty-five thousand people 
attended a charity ball where a battle between sweet and 
swing music was featured. In Philadelphia and New 
York, truancy on the part of school children has become 
a serious problem when favorite bands are playing in 
local theaters. In the May, 1938, issue of the Metronome 
there are three hundred and seventy-five dance bands 
listed, and all of those bands are playing for American 
youth. Through their radio facilities they entertain an 
audience beyond computation. In addition, thousands 
of our young people have become record collectors. 
While no accurate figures are available, it appears that 
some eighty or eighty-five per cent of the records sold 
by leading companies are recordings of popular dance 
music, of cowboy songs, and hillbilly music. 

[t will be little short of a calamity if we who are 
responsible for the guidance of Young America ignore 
these manifestations of a tremendous mass interest in a 
music which suddenly has forged to the center of the 
stage. It is all very well for us to cite with pride our 
symphonic and a cappella school organizations, and to 
call attention to the vast increase in the numbers in 
these organizations during the past twenty years. In 
fact, we have every right to be proud of these achieve- 
ments. However, we must remember the great mass of 
boys and girls who do not arid, in all probability, will 
not belong to such organizations. We can do nothing 
for them by insisting on this division between the in- 
school and the out-of-school music. 

I believe that many teachers recognize this situation 
and are very much concerned about it. They would 
like to remove the barrier between the two if they could 
only be sure that there is justification for so doing. 
They are loyal to their art and they must first be con- 
vinced that this jazz music is not a travesty on the art 
to which they have dedicated themselves. It is my 
purpose in this paper to examine the background of 
art, to see whether false notions are not responsible for 
our confusion. In this examination I shall rely largely 
upon the writings of John Dewey, because no other 
man has been able to interpret so completely our chang- 
ing American scene and the role of education in that 
scene. 

To most people “Art” means the picture gallery, the 
symphony concert, the opera, the architectural forum. 
It is spelled with a capital A and is associated with the 
white tie and tails of an aristocratic society. When, in 
my early twenties, I left my home in a little Pennsyl- 
vania valley (the Fulton Valley described by Hervey 
Allen in Action at Aquila) to go to school near Phila- 
delphia, I had my first contact with Art, capital A. 
At first I was overwhelmed with awe and joined the 
body of worshippers. Then questions entered my mind. 
Did it mean that my friends at home whose pictures 
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were limited to cheap prints, whose music was limited 
to a few hymns atrociously sung on Sunday and a few 
hillbilly tunes played with fiddle and guitar through the 
week — did it mean that they lived and died without 
having aesthetic experiences? I had seen them moved 
to tears by their hymns and stirred to an intense elation 
by the fiddle music. What was the difference between 
their emotion and the emotion expressed in the first row 
by encircled ladies after the “Caro nome”? Was art 
limited to painting, music, sculpture, drama, etc., and 
if so, what painting, what music, what drama? Be- 
neath what level does it cease to be art? I fumbled 
with these questions over a long period of years, seeking 
to reconcile them with a philosophy of education which 
I was gradually formulating as a result of my contacts 
with the writings of John Dewey. In 1934 he pub- 
lished Art as Experience and my confusion about the 
basis of Art suddenly cleared. 

Dewey says, “In order to understand the esthetic in 
its ultimate and approved forms, one must begin with 
it in the raw; in the events and scenes that hold the at- 
tentive eye and ear of man, arousing his interest and 
affording him enjoyment as he looks and listens: the 
sights that hold the crowd—the fire-engine rushing by; 
the machines excavating enormous holes in the earth; 
the human-fly climbing the steeple-side ; the men perched 
high in air on girders, throwing and catching red-hot 
bolts. The sources of art in human experience will be 
learned by him who sees how the tense grace of the ball 
player infects the onlooking crowd; who notes the de- 
light of the housewife in tending her plants, and the 
intent interest of her good-man in tending the patch of 
green in front of the house; the zest of the spectator in 
poking the wood burning on the hearih and in watching 
the darting flames and crumbling coals. These people, 
if questioned as to the reason for their actions, would 
doubtless return reasonable answers. The man who 
poked the sticks of burning wood would say he did it 
to make the fire burn better; but he is none the less 
fascinated by the colorful drama of change enacted be- 
fore his eyes and imaginatively partakes in it. He does 
not remain a cold spectator. What Coleridge said of 
the reader of poetry is true in its way of all who are 
happily absorbed in their activities of mind and body: 
‘The reader should be carried forward, not merely or 
chiefly by the mechanical impulse of curiosity, not by a 
restless desire to arrive at the final solution, but by the 
pleasurable activity of the journey itself.’ The intelli- 
gent mechanic engaged in his job, interested in doing 
well and finding satisfaction in his handiwork, caring 
for his materials and tools with genuine affection, is 
artistically engaged.”* 

If then the esthetic experiences may operate in any 
activity in which an individual engages, how much 
easier that makes the application of those experiences 
to music. Music is, of course, made up of physical 





1 Art as Experience, pp. 4, 5. 
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properties, tones, and rhythms. Because of the direct 
way in which these tones and rhythms interact with an 
organism through the ear, the fusion which causes the 
emotional experience also acts in a very direct way. It 
may take place for some individuals at a symphony 
concert in Philadelphia or New York. It may take 
place for others in the little church in Fulton Valley 
when a hymn is sung, or at an ice cream festival when 
the fiddles and guitars play. Whenever this fusion takes 
place, there is an esthetic experience, and whenever 
this fusion does not take place there is no esthetic 
experience regardless of the accepted value of the ma- 
terials which are used. It is this fusion which produces 
that physical reaction which we speak of as “chills up 
our spines.” 

Dewey says in speaking of this effect: “Sometimes 
it comes and sometimes it does not, even in the presence 
of the same object. It cannot be forced, and, when it 
does not arrive, it is not wise to seek to recover by di- 
rect action the first fine rapture. The beginning of 
esthetic understanding is the retention of these personal 
experiences and their cultivation. For, in the end, 
nourishing of them will pass into discrimination. The 
outcome of discrimination will often be to convince us 
that the particular thing in question was not worthy of 
calling out the rapt seizure; that, in fact, the latter was 
caused by factors outside of the object itself. But this 
outcome is itself a definite contribution to esthetic edu- 
cation and lifts the next direct impression to a higher 
level.”? [Italics are mine.] 

The emphasis, as you see, is placed upon this direct 
seizure ; this thing in which there is an element of the 
quality of the wind which bloweth where it listeth. The 
inability to get this direct seizure explains in large part 
the failure of so much of our so-called appreciation. 
Contacts with great literature, great paintings, and great 
music will be but dead experiences to any individual 
unless this fusion or direct seizure occurs. 

In the field of jazz music there is no question about 
the direct seizure, the fusion. The seizure has in fact 
been so pronounced in its indications that it has led 
young people to extreme measures of self-expression. 
In this, there has been an element of rebellion which we 
can not afford to overlook. For so long we have said 
to young people, “Come on up on our pedestal and you 
will get the thrills which can come only with Art.” For 
years we have succeeded in taking a selected few with 
us. The rest were affected in various ways. Some 
showed an air of defiance. Others made an honest at- 
tempt to go with us, but decided that these thrills which 
were supposed to go with great music were not for 
them. They did not get them. 


Now the entire picture is changed. The masses have 
suddenly discovered that they get thrills from music, 
and they are now defiant about their enjoyment. They 
say “Sit up there if you want to; we have something 
which is the real stuff.” This attitude is strangely sim- 
ilar to that rebellion which we call the Renaissance. 
Van Loon says in The Story of Mankind: “The 
Renaissance was not a political or religious movement. 
It was a state of mind. The men of the Renaissance 
continued to be the obedient sons of the Mother Church. 
They were subjects of kings and emperors and dukes, 
and murmured not. But their outlook upon life was 
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changed. They began to wear different clothes, to 
speak a different language, to live different lives in 
different houses. They no longer concentrated all their 
thoughts and their efforts upon the blessed existence 
that awaited them in heaven. They tried to establish 
their paradise upon this planet, and truth to tell they 
succeeded in a remarkable degree.” 

We are again passing through a period of tremendous 
change in our social, metaphysical, and cultural life. In 
the field of art, the radio and sound pictures are playing 
the same role that the printing press played in the 
Renaissance. They are largely responsible for the re- 
volt against the “Art on a pedestal” idea and I, for one, 
am willing to admit that they are making remarkable 
progress. When Yehudi Menuhin and Lauritz Melchior 
appear with the Saturday night swing club, when Gio- 
vanni Martinelli not only sings on Eddie Cantor’s pro- 
gram but sings “Dinah” as one of his numbers, when 
the other Metropolitan artists willingly play in our 
movies, when one of our leading gramophone recording 
companies lists its dance band recordings as part of its 
Record Society review, what other conclusion can one 
reach? 

In many cases, it is possible that even the participants 
do not recognize the movement as a revolt. Dewey 
says, “So extensive and subtly pervasive are the ideas 
that set art upon a remote pedestal that many a person 
would be repelled rather than pleased if told that he 
enjoyed his casual recreations, in part at least, because 
of their esthetic quality. The arts which today have 
the most vitality for the average person are things he 
does not take to be Art; for instance, the movies, jazzed 
music, the comic strip and, too frequently, newspaper 
accounts of love nests, murders, and exploits of bandits. 
When, because of their remoteness, the objects acknowl- 
edged by the cultivated to be works of fine art seem 
anemic to the mass of people, esthetic hunger is likely 
to seek the cheap and the vulgar.”* [Italics are mine.] 


No one will attempt to deny that much of our popular 
music, like many of our movies, is cheap and vulgar. 
It cannot be otherwise in any democratic mass move- 
ment, and we do, thank God, live in a democracy. In 
certain countries, the censor goes into operation in an 
attempt to weed out the “cheap and the vulgar,” but 
such a procedure violates our cherished tradition of a 
free press and free radio. Voltaire said, “I do not 
believe a word of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” We must, if we are 
true to our democratic faith, say the same thing in re- 
gard to our music. Paraphrasing Voltaire we must 
say “Even if I do not care a whit for this music you 
are playing, I will defend to the death your right to 
play it.” 

In so doing, we shall be using the process which has 
always prevailed in music. People have expressed 
themselves in song and dance. Many of these songs 
and dances have been discarded but some have lived 
and are now worshipped as folk music.* People are 
now expressing themselves in song and dance; and this 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-THREE 


2 Ibid., p. 145. 

3 Tbid., p. 5. 

4 The complete edition of the works of Stephen Collins Foster issued a few 
years ago contains literally hundreds of compositions which are never performed. 
Gershwin and Berlin, to mention only two of our composers in the popular 
idiom, stand a good chance of handing on to posterity a higher percentage of 
compositions than Foster. 
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Choral Fads and Jitterbug Fancies 


NOBLE CAIN 


Supervisor of Vocal Music, Chicago Public Schools 
Director Chicago A Cappella Choir 


A FEW YEARS AGO the a cappella fad started in the 

Now, Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary defines a fad as “a custom, an amusement, fol- 
lowed for a time with exaggerated zeal; a craze.” So 
when I use the term fad, I do not believe I have di- 
gressed from the true meaning. Of those definitions I 
am particularly struck with the phrase, “followed for 
a time with exaggerated zeal,” because it seems to me 
that this is exactly what happened to our a cappella 
movement in the high schools. In that exaggeration 
and zeal I am happy to have had a small part, and I 
truly believe that the pioneer work that was done was 
productive of great good throughout the country; cer- 
tainly choral music received a great impetus as a result 
of the intensive development, of a cappella singing. 


sche A ls. 


But in our zeal many of us went too far, until we 
began to think and to preach that there was no music 
that was good unless it was a cappella. I still believe 
that this particular style of singing constitutes the high- 
est form of the choral art. I still believe that we should 
develop a cappella choirs to the highest point of perfec- 
tion possible, much the same as the athletic director 
develops a football team, even though he has other kinds 
of athletic activities on the program. But when we 
give all of our time and attention solely to the promotion 
of an a cappella choir, to the exclusion of other forms 
of choral singing, we are carrying it too far. 

We have already carried it too far in the matter of 
uniforms and certain enforced attitudes of pious de- 
meanor on the part of our little singing angels. Church 
music forms a great part of our a cappella literature, 
but that is no reason why we should compel our boys 
and girls to adopt an ecclesiastical mien and a holier- 
than-thou stage bearing, and to memorize and go through 
long motets with the precision of a puppet show. It 
seems to me that we often lose the spirit of the singing 
in our endeavors to have the notes and the mechanics of 
the music done well. Many teachers have done so much 
of this church music that there are not only complaints 
regarding the monotony and limitations imposed, but 
there is also beginning to show up a school of the other 
extreme! This school of the other extreme is deplor- 
able, but it is a natural reaction to the oppressed- 
mechanical-perfection school of choral singing. Already 
we are beginning to hear good and tried and true teach- 
ers of our American high school youths, who are com- 
ing out boldly with the suggestion that boys and girls of 
this “modern” age be allowed to sing popular love songs 
as part of their regular school work. Of course these 
good friends are sincere. They make the observation 
that such popular love songs are part and parcel of the 
lives of the present-day boys and girls, and that all they 
need musically is to be dressed up a bit in modern and 
“smart” arrangements. That will make good music and 
good material out of them—so they say! 





{Eprrors’ Nore: This address was given at the High School Music Section 
of the North Central Music Educators Conference in Detroit, 1939.} 
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Recently, I have had a number of conferences with 
some of the leaders in this popular music school of 
thought. Their contention is that much of the music 
handed to our boys and girls is too stodgy, mildewy, 
solemn—and too difficult. True—but there is no need to 
use music that is beyond the vocal and technical range of 
students—or that is uninspired. But isn’t the lack of in- 
spiration often due to the teacher who is drilling the 
chorus? I cannot feel that “popular” music commands 
attention of boys and girls because the great master- 
pieces in musical art are inherently lacking in inspira- 
tion. More likely, too much black-robed a cappella 
treatment, and too little really inspired teaching and 
directing are to blame for any tendency on the part of 
students to turn away from serious music to swing. 
None of us believes that Shakespeare should be thrown 
out of the schools in favor of True Story Magazine 
articles. The fact that the True Story Magazine arti- 
cles may even be part and parcel of the young people’s 
lives does not justify our presenting it to them for a 
daily fare. On the contrary, a good teacher makes 
Shakespeare interesting and living and vital. 

I would not turn “thumbs down” on all popular music. 
It may be quite amusing and recreational, and it often 
has its place. So do the comic sections of the Sunday 
papers. The well done comic caricature section is really 
a work of art. But on what plane? On the plane of 
pure and simple recreation and amusement. <A boy or 
girl who saved all the comic section issues of the Sun- 
day sheets until a large pile of them was on hand, then 
read and reread them, giggling anew with each reading, 
would be considered a fit subject for a brain tester. The 
boys and girls who sing and play swing music are really 
enjoying themselves with what we may call the comic 
sections of musical literature. But is it education to bring 
forth any of these asinine subjects and actually incor- 
porate them in our daily teaching material, or even to 
give serious consideration to such a procedure? I think 
that to desert the great and rich field of literature and 
to go out into the popular ballyhoo world of com- 
mercialism in order to bring to our boys and girls the 
claptrap that is to be found on all hands, is to desert our 
true calling as teachers. And I venture to assert that 
if we teachers do start to cater to the jitterbug craze, 
we will find ourselves, sooner or later, out of jobs. If 
the taxpayers do not put us out for teaching drivel to 
their children, then the old law of compensation will 
see that we eventually get what is coming to us! 

Someone says, “Is there any real danger that this 
popular music craze will actually get into our schools?” 
The answer is that not only is there danger, but that 
it is really happening today in many schools. We fre- 
quently hear imitations of certain popular radio stars 
and certain popular dance bands reflected in choral and 
instrumental work. The often pleasant-sounding ef- 
fects—perhaps basically due to “un-vocal” habits—of a 
popular radio group, are copied by school singers; 
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strange harmonies creep in; and various object lessons 
in bad taste are being presented or tolerated in the name 
of music education. How many “Amen’s” have you 
heard recently, by otherwise good choirs, where the 
singers closed their mouths and hummed the final “n’’? 
This is perversion of true choral and vocal art and 
comes from the aping of certain radio artists. Are the 
effects beautiful? Of course they are—when used with 
discretion. But we have choirs humming consonants 
almost continuously. In true vocal art we sing the 
vowels and use the consonants only for attack and re- 
lease of the word. 

But introduction of jazz effects into our serious choral 
work is only the first step. The next is the introduction 
of popular songs. High school people are being taught 
such songs as Ol’ Man River, Night and Day, Lover 
Come Back to Me, Flat Foot Floojie—and so on. 
There is no stop to it. Once it starts, the sky is the 
limit. Even the song market is becoming flooded with 
“school arrangements” by popular song writers who 
are out after the school business. 

Worse yet—recently, in West Virginia, while wait- 
ing for an appointment, I happened to pick up the mag- 
azine section of one of the Sunday papers. What struck 
my eyes first was a whole page of story and pictures of 
high school boys and girls. In a grand musical festival ? 
No. A great chorus and orchestra? No! There was 
a big headline, “Swing Goes to School,” with grotesque 
and outlandish pictures of boys and girls having a “hot 
jam session.” Another headline said, “The Lads and 
Lassies of Blank High School Demand and Get a Course 
in Jitterbugology, and Education Dances On.” One 
picture was that of a high school girl of real pulchri- 
tude, and underneath her picture the following caption, 
“The music gets so hot that Nellie Blank can’t stand 
still and trucks on down, while Mary Dash doesn’t 
mind the heat a bit and fans the flames with her clar- 
inet.” And so on and so on. No, I’m not 
making this up. It’s going on today because educators 
(with a question mark) have decided to go popular and 
to give their students a “good time.” 

Now, my friends, has it occurred to you (and I’m 
sure it has) that only a small percentage of our boys 
and girls belong to the jitterbug class? The boys and 
girls of today are more serious than many people think 
they are. It’s their elders who have gone jitterbug and 
blasé, not the children. These boys and girls in our 
high schools, given the opportunity, learn to love good 
music. After a long rehearsal in which the choir has 
worked on some very fine choral music, ask them what 
selection they would like to sing. Nearly every time 
they will ask for the number on which they have put 
the most work, and often it is a sacred number from 
the old church school of Palestrina! 

I say, let them have their popular music and have 
fun with it. Let them fan the flames and truck all 
they want to—but they can’t do it in my classes nor 
in any schools over which I have charge, at least not as 
a part of educational procedure. It will have to be 
their own fun, concocted as such. As to teaching, I 
will take the same jam session kids and have them sing 
Palestrina (but not a// Palestrina!) and make them like 
it. And they do like it. I’ve tried this all over the 
country, in over twenty-five states. I’ve conducted and 
talked to thousands of high school boys and girls, and 
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I think I know them. I have three grown-up daughters, 
two of them now in a university. So I know them from 
the parent angle as well as from the teacher angle. No 
one can tell me that in order to be popular with the 
boys and girls, a teacher has actually to teach them 
popular junk. There will be a surface minority of shal- 
low, frivolous jitterbugs who will think you are great, 
but the rank and file are more likely to lose respect for 
you. And, most important of all, when the boys and 
girls have graduated and gone out into life and begun 
to come up against the realities of that same life, they 
are going to look back and say, “That teacher knew her 
stuff, all right. She was good and I appreciate it now.” 
And they will never forget the great soul-stirring ex- 
periences they had with you, singing great music. 


For the sake of emphasis and clarity I would like to 
sum up in a few words: 


(1) There may appear to be an aversion to a cap- 
pella choirs in the schools in certain quarters but, except 
in cases where there is a negative or antagonistic atti- 
tude toward all school music groups — instrumental or 
vocal—we usually find that a cappella choral singing is 
in high favor, if it is done well but not overdone. Par- 
enthetically, I may say that we must not construe as an 
indication of disfavor for school music work, per se, the 
restrictions placed on all musical organizations in those 
schools where participation in contests and festivals is 
under fire. The director who gets his boys and girls all 
dressed up in uniforms or robes naturally wants to go 
places with them—and when he takes them too far and 
too often, the other teachers and the principal or super- 
intendent have to crack down. Because there is so much 
discussion of the pros and cons of contests, festivals, 
etc., and with so many a cappella choirs, it is not sur- 
prising that the latter share with the instrumental groups 
—bands particularly—some of the onus of a situation 
which has no relation to the musical and educational 
merits inherent in choirs or bands. 


(2) If there is actual aversion to a cappella choirs, it 
is surely due to overemphasis placed on the serious and 
purely disciplinary music and its performance require- 
ments. 

(3) The way to keep good choral music as a daily 
fare is not to go to the other extreme and incorporate 
“swing” or popular material into the teaching routine, 
as is actually being seriously advocated. On the con- 
trary, such material should be tolerated as amusement 
only, and the use of good choral literature should be 
maintained under the inspirational guidance of a good 
teacher. 

(4) Rationalize the choral program, and stop pursu- 
ing a fad. Eliminate mechanics and set up, instead, 
naturalness, motivated by the spirit. Be a devotee not 
only of a cappella music, but all other forms of good 
choral composition. 

(5) Surrender to what we may call “worldly” ma- 
terialism in music means the end of the music educator’s 
effectiveness, if not of his professional standing, and 
perhaps his job. 

(6) The permanent values remaining with the stu- 
dents are rated, in after years, by the spiritual and cul- 
tural impressions made by good music and by a good 
teacher — never by a popular teacher with “liberal” 
fancies. 
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Music [ntegraton rom the 
Exhibitor's Viewpomt 


NELSON M. JANSKY 


President, Music Education Exhibitors Association (1938-1940) 


—_— I FIRST THOUGHT of the subject of these few 
remarks, the idea existed mainly as a title, “Music 
Integration through the Wrong End of the Telescope.” 
For a while, this heading appeared quite suitable. After 
due reflection, however, it has seemed merely a catchy 
title—if it is even that. 

A more nearly accurate heading would be, “Music 
Integration through the Large End of the Telescope” ; 
an even-handed title would be, “The Two Sides of 
Music Integration”; an erudite title with high-sounding 
pedagogical implications would be, “The Musical Ap- 
proach to Music Integration”; an honest title would be, 
“Music Integration from the Exhibitor’s Viewpoint.” 

I say honest because after all, we commercial people 
deal in music materials — instruments, publications and 
equipment of all kinds. Our job is to sell these things. 
We see music integration from a special vantage point 
and we have no right to claim an unbiased knowledge 
of the subject. 

May I say that this viewpoint in some cases has shown 
us some rather amusing aspects of present-day trends. 
For example, a few days ago one of our members re- 
ceived a request from a supervisor for some music that 
would “integrate” with a study unit built around the 
“jitterbug.” This was from a particularly broad-minded 
teacher, I am sure—more power to her! 

Above all, this viewpoint has been an education to us. 
There was a time when we didn’t even know what the 
word integration meant. We struggled for a while 
with correlation, and now nobody uses that word at all. 

Well, what is the exhibitor’s viewpoint? What do 
we queer people who try to sell music notice about 
modern trends? 

Our understanding comes largely from the inquiries 
which we receive in our business offices every day: 
er “Do you have any songs that were sung in 
George Washington’s time?” “What musical instru- 
ments were used when Elizabeth reigned as Queen of 
England ?” These are natural and expected 
questions. They come thick and fast. Indeed, they 
come in such overwhelming numbers that we are sur- 
prised and flattered that anyone should think that we 
could possibly know so much about the world at large, 
about history, literature, economics and all the other 
branches of human knowledge. 

From these questions, we gradually have begun to 
see that there are two distinctly different sides — or 
better still —two different approaches to music integra- 
tion. One approach begins with the material world as 


[The Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary of the Music 
Educators National Conference, composed of publishers, manufacturers and 
dealers, organizes and manages the displays of materials and equipment 
which are important features of the national and sectional meetings of the 
Conference. This address was presented at each of the six divisional 
meetings held in 1939.—The Editors.] 
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a starting point, or with some subject, program or study- 
unit—and then continues with an attempt to find out 
how music will fit into the scheme of things. The other 
side—the other approach—begins with music itself and 
tries to arrive at an appreciation of the many different 
phases of life that can be found in music. 

On the one hand, we see the teacher, principal or 
music educator taking the musical telescope, and—after 
placing the larger lens to his eye, with the small lens 
farther away—looking out over the entire world to see 
if perhaps he will find somewhere in the apparent dis- 
tance some musical composition which will have some 
conceivable relation to what he is thinking about. 

On the other hand, we turn to the shelves in our stock 
room, loaded with the music of Bach, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Debussy and Sibelius and some of the loveliest 
folk tunes ever discovered, and wonder if it ever will 
be the fashion again to look through the right lens of 
the telescope to see what music itself can tell us about 
this beautiful world of nature and of man. Perhaps 
we may be pardoned if we inquire whether nowadays 
anyone wants Bach and Schubert and Sibelius and beau- 
tiful folk songs for their own sake; or whether the 
demand will be only for something to integrate with a 
program about the Alps mountains or a study unit on 
African exploration. 

Of course the external approach, beginning with the 
world and working toward music, has great value and 
many advantages. For example, in 1932 there were 
many thrilling pageants based upon the life of George 
Washington during the nation-wide bicentennial observ- 
ance. We have had and will continue to have splendid 
programs devoted to the history of a city or of a state 
or of certain aspects in American life. Indeed, the his- 
torical program offers a natural example of music in- 
tegration because music itself was developed through 
various historical periods. 

In addition, the “service” value of music always has 
been recognized. None of our school, civic or business 
activities can do without music. Social gatherings must 
have music. Political rallies need music. Football games 
cannot be played without music. Almost none of our im- 
portant commercial radio programs can exist without 
music. 

Surely music integration of the external type has done 
wonders for music in the schools. It has forced other 


departments to realize how important it is in making . 


their subjects more interesting and dramatic. It has 
prevented the music teacher from burying himself ex- 
clusively in his own subject. It has encouraged him to 
look about him and see that music is related to life as 
a whole, and that every phase of life has music in it 
somewhere. 
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But what we all are beginning to wonder is: Has not 
the other side of music integration been too much 
neglected of late? Have music teachers forgotten the 
internal approach, beginning with music itself and con- 
tinuing with a study of the world as it is revealed by 
music? 

This approach lends itself to many different figures 
of speech which may not sound well together in the 
same paragraph but which help clarify the meaning. 
Look into the pool of music and there you will see re- 
flected the heavenly stars, the sky and the clouds and 
all that you will find in nature. Look into the eye of 
music and there you will see the soul of mankind... . 
And then again you can say that music is the great com- 
mon denominator; for you will find that it contains all 
of life in its profoundest manifestations—not merely 
material concepts, but spiritual concepts as well, and all 
that pertains to the higher life. . . . If we music ex- 
hibitors were music educators we should be the proudest 
people on earth, for music is the one subject which is 
related to every other subject and which permits us to 
understand the whole of life. 

So, in your practical work of the classroom, why not 
begin with music once in awhile, at least as often as you 
begin with some preconceived program drawn from the 
outer world? 

This conception of music integration came to me most 
forcefully one time when I was privileged to witness 
one of the classroom demonstrations of one of our lead- 
ing teachers and authorities in the field of music educa- 
tion and its philosophy. She began by having the class 
sing the familiar folk song, Santa Lucia. Then, to help 
the young people understand and enjoy what they were 
singing, she began asking the class some leading ques- 
tions. 

“Now, who is Santa Lucia; why should anyone wish 
to sing about her?” she inquired. 

One boy, whose name might have been George Wright, 
finally volunteered the suggestion that Santa Lucia might 
have been somebody’s girl-friend. 

“Perhaps so,” said the teacher. “There are many 
such songs, of course. But, Tony, what do you think?” 

Then Tony, who is of Italian extraction, made the 
illuminating statement that Santa Lucia is the patron 
saint of fishermen. 

From this point on, the discussion led to the gradual 
disclosure of many interesting facts: that fishing is an 
important occupation in Italy; that in Santa Lucia the 
fishermen were imploring Heaven for a safe voyage 
home; that the Italians love to sing—have a generally 
happy disposition and live in a sunny climate; that the 
operas of Italian composers are filled with melody ; that, 
for a time, the initials of one of their great composers— 
Verdi—were woven into a song and sung as an expres- 
sion of patriotic feeling when they were living under an 
oppressive foreign rule which prohibited them from 
singing their own national anthem. Through the period, 
the children sang other songs which illustrated some of 
the information which the teacher imperceptibly was 
imparting to them. Records were played. Other ex- 
periences familiar to the young people were drawn upon, 
until at the end, the lesson had touched not music alone, 
but geography, literature, history, economics—even mu- 
sical form and something of language and sociology! 
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This 1s music integration serving education in its highest 
capacity. Other songs and other musical compositions 
can serve as similar springboards to understanding. The 
opportunities are endless. 

When you come to think of it, this type of integration 
does not have to confine itself entirely to musical com- 
positions. Indeed, the development and purposes of 
various musical instruments and the reasons for certain 
styles of singing can be studied as well. 

I have tried to avoid the suggestion that either of the 
two approaches is more important than the other. Both 
have their peculiar values. But the external method— 
that is, beginning with a subject and then attempting to 
find music that will go with it—the subject method, so 
to speak—is widely known and used, while the process 
of beginning with music lends itself to far greater de- 
velopment than has yet taken place. 

The chief problem in trying to fit music to a set 
program lies in the selection of the subject. Some 
programs lend themselves naturally to musical exemplifi- 
cation, while others require a great deal of straining and 
stretching in the process. What would you do if you 
were in the business of selling music and you received 
requests from some city or district for three-part treble- 
voice arrangements of Esquimau music, not too difficult, 
with an appealing melody and a descant ; or fora stirring 
male quartet covering the history of transportation, with 
a bass solo? You would do your best, of course, to find 
something suitable, but the chances are that the selection 
would be only remotely related to the subject, the ar- 
rangement not what was needed and the composition 
itself something that has been gathering dust on the 
shelves and long due for extinction. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that the request would have demon- 
strated to you a great void in your catalog and you would 
be grateful to have this need brought to your attention. 
But even if this be granted, we are still confronted with 
the problem of what to do with the music which we 
have accepted and offered to the market on the basis of 
its intrinsic merit alone—whatever the subject. 

For ten years I served on the music reviewing staff 
of the Boston Evening Transcript. Occasionally during 
this time we heard a program of piano music or a song 
recital which was particularly delightful because of its 
planning. Such programs seemed to have unity and 
balance. They always were occasions for rejoicing in 
Newspaper Row. But, if you examined them closely, 
you would see that the artist had selected his material 
from music that he knew in advance to be good. It was 
less a matter of hunting for something to fit an ironclad 
scheme of things that it was a matter of judicious and 
sensitive arrangement of available material. 

I wonder if this procedure might not offer a suggestion 
for music education. Have you ever heard a program 
built around the various settings of a beautiful poem? 
There are any number of different settings for Who Is 
Sylvia?—and they are not all by Schubert either. How 
many versions of Hark! Hark! the Lark have you 
heard? Wouldn’t it be interesting to present, as one 
brief group in a larger program, a few of the many 
different settings of Music, When Soft Voices Die? 

And now I should like to close these remarks in the 
way that I ought to have begun them—with a story. 

It seems there was a lady of personal charm and com- 
fortable means who felt that she did not have the knack 
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of appearing in public to the best advantage. She ad- 
mired greatly the smartness of her neighbor, who really 
was no more attractive than herself nor better off in a 
worldly way. One day she inquired of her friend the 
secret of appearing always so bright, cheerful and smart, 
no matter what the circumstances. 

“Well, all I do is give a pert touch to my hat, hold 
up my head, throw back my shoulders and say, ‘Spruce! 
Spruce !’’ 

Sometime later, the lady who wished to acquire con- 
fidence and poise found herself on the way to church, 


Easter Sunday, and of a sudden as she entered the door, 
she wondered what it was her friend told her in order 
to appear more cheerful and alert. 

“It was something about a tree,’ 
“Ah yes, ‘Hemlock! Hemlock!’ ” 

So if we music exhibitors were music educators we 
should try to keep our trees straight. We might not say, 
“Spruce! Spruce!” but we should hold our heads high, 
set our hats at a rakish angle and say, “Music! Music!” 
for we should feel that we have the most wonderful 
calling in the world. 


> 


she said to herself. 


The Music Budget for the Next Hundred Years 


HENRY H. HILL 


Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 


Mo" has been allotted an increasing share of the 
public school budget during the past few decades. 
More boards of education treat music as a necessary and 
desirable subject for which money should be spent just 


as they have always provided for mathematics and 
English. Will the next hundred years see music ap- 
propriations increased? I can give no categorical an- 


swer to this question, but will offer some suggestions to 
music teachers and supervisors which if followed should 
tend to provide reasonable support for the music de- 
partment. 

There is in general just so much money to run the 
schools and with this money just so much can be done. 
We can have new buildings or new tubas, more teachers 
at less pay or fewer teachers at more pay, kindergartens, 
nursery school, physical education and so on. But we 
cannot, at least in the South, have all things or employ 
In general, more money 
Most 


all persons we need or want. 
for music means less money for other things. 
expensive of all is personnel. 

Every dollar wasted is one taken needlessly from the 
taxpayers or one which could have purchased some- 
thing worthwhile. 

With this brief and somewhat dogmatic background, 
may I offer some suggestions for securing money for 
music for the next hundred years. 

(1) Build up confidence that any money asked for 
will be carefully spent: 


(a) By producing results that can be seen and 
shown. 
(b) By producing a greater quantity or quality of 


music education. 

(c) By seeing that supplies and equipment are used. 
Nothing destroys music enthusiasm in a superintendent 
faster than to see an item of “urgently needed” equip- 
ment remain unpacked or discarded. 

(d) By spending slightly less than the sum allotted 
for a music enterprise rather than much more. Any 
school superintendent who approves a music enterprise 
supposed to cost $500 and finds later the total bill is 
$767.50 is naturally unenthusiastic and skeptical about 
future cost estimates by the music department. If the 
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actual expenditure has been $475, he is more favorably 
disposed toward future requests. 

(e) Let the “other fellow” try the costly experi- 
ments. The other fellow in this instance is the small, 
wealthy suburb which can afford such things. 

(f) If an additional teacher is added, see that the 
result is more and better music, not merely an easier 
time for the other teachers. Sometimes the other 
teachers are overloaded and need relief, but frequently 
teachers, being as human as other people, like lighter 
duties and the additional teacher is used to provide this 
instead of more or better music. Underloaded teachers 
are a big waste. 

(2) Formulate, mature, and prove a long-time music 
program so that each expenditure contributes definitely 
to the ultimate goal. 

(3) Check occasionally to see what can be done bet- 
ter without more money. It is a fallacy in all school 
work and in many other public agencies to assume the 
answer to every problem is more money. 

(4) Do not get like some institutions, which by 
persuasion and fiat get more students in order to get 
more money and so on indefinitely. More music stu- 
dents, to be sure, if more need certain music courses, 
but not merely in order to say we have seventy-five this 
year instead of sixty-five last year. 

In the long run, we in the schools succeed if we do 
two things: first, deliver real service cheerfully to the 
public ; and second, deservedly win the good will of all. 
Cromwell is reported to have told his soldiers, “Trust 
in the Lord, but keep your powder dry.” I believe in 
the ideals and values of music for everyone, consumer 
music education for all, greater opportunities for the 
talented few. But to secure the money and support, 
we need to “keep our powder dry” in some such fashion 
as I have outlined. Since music teachers sometimes 
luxuriate in the privileges of temperament—too much 
indulgence, in my opinion—it is also well to remember 
that the “dumb music student” in the junior high school 
may later become a superintendent of schools or a board 
member. It isn’t necessary to “insult” him in the music 
classes ; a word of sympathetic understanding may make 
him a lifelong advocate of music and such a word is 
good mental hygiene for the music teacher. 
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Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XXI 
REVISION OF THE SEASHORE MEASURES OF MUSICAL TALENT 


Berni MEASURES were designed twenty-five years 
ago and were issued in the form of phonograph 
records twenty years ago. At that time they were drawn 
from the blue sky without any precedent in that testing 
field. It is therefore rather remarkable that they have 
stood in extensive use for twenty years without any 
revision. 

During this period a great deal of experimental work 
has been done in psychological laboratories and in 
numerous musical situations in the schools, both in this 
country and abroad. In the revision we have aimed to 
review all the literature on the subject critically and to 
bring experimental procedures in the laboratory up to 
date, both for the purpose of determining the wisdom 
in the choice of talents to be measured and refinement 
in the technique of measurement. Musicians and scien- 
tists who have employed these measures will therefore 
be interested in knowing the main features of the revi- 
sion, which I shall report briefly. 

(1) Improved recording. The measures have been 
recorded by the most recently available technique in the 
RCA Victor recording studios as has been exemplified 
in the Red Seal records. 

(2) The stimuli. With the now available tone gen- 
erators on the vacuum tube principle, it is comparatively 
easy to produce tones of specified quality and control 
the measurements of pitch, intensity, time, and timbre 
with precision. 

(3) Elimination of the human element. ‘Twenty 
years ago all the stimuli had to be controlled by the 
human hand. In the present revision, all the four fac- 
tors which can enter into recording have been controlled 
mechanically. Stimulus stencils were prepared on the 
analogy of piano-playing records so that, in the duration 
of tones and the duration of intervals, the absolute and 
relative intensity and the timbre in pure and complex 
tones were controlled to a high degree of mechanical 
precision. Psychophysical principles of perception and 
discrimination of tone as developed in the laboratories 
were applied. 

(4) Three test series. The revision provides three 
sets of test material: Series A, for an unselected group, 
such as the school room; Series B, for a musical group, 
such as candidates for membership in musical organiza- 
tions; and Series C, for most refined measurement in 
individual testing. The difference in the three series 
lies in the range covered. Thus, for pitch, Series A has 
a wide range from 17 vibrations to 2; B, from 8 to 1, 
and for C the conditions are provided for making psy- 
; {Eprrons’ Nore: Since March, 1936, a valued feature of the Journal has been 
the series by Dr. Seashore, who, in the twenty reports from the laboratory studio 
thus far published, has presented specimens of scientific findings dealing with 
various phases of the poll wm wn of music. Because of the widespread interest in 
the Seashore measures of musical talent, the twenty-first installment is devoted to 
a review of the revision of the measures, which Dr. Seashore states represents 
the joint undertaking of Dr. Don Lewis, Dr. Joseph Saetveit and himself in the 
psychological laboratory of the University of Iowa. It is of interest to note that 
the measures have been made the property of the University Laboratory, in order 


that means for further experimentation in the field of musical talent tests may be 
assured. } 
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chophysical measurements on any single step in the B 
series of the four basic measures. 


(5) Increase in reliability. These three series will, 
of course, vary in reliability from A to C, C giving the 
highest reliability that can be obtained by laboratory 
methods. The increase in reliability is due to the pro- 
gressive restriction of the test stimuli to a probable 
threshold. Reliabilities, norms, and other statistical data 
are furnished in the manual which accompanies the 
records. 


(6) Item analysis. A complete item analysis was 
made with the preliminary recordings, and different 
recordings were judged until it was found that each 
item functioned satisfactorily. In general, the items are 
arranged in the order of difficulty. 


(7) The records. There are six measures. Each 
measure is recorded on one side of a twelve-inch (four- 
and-one-half minute) record. Series A consists of three 
double-faced records, and Series B, of three other 
double-faced records. For Series C the B records are 
used. While the A and the B series may be purchased 
separately, experimenters will usually want the six 
records so as to be able to adapt the measurement to 
the three types of testing situations. 


(8) Shortening the test. The shortening of the 
records is accomplished by placing all the test material 
for each measure on one side instead of on both sides 
of the record as in the original. This does not limit 
the number of trials, because each face of the record 
may be played as often as desired so long as the key is 
not given out. Thus in most of the records a single 
playing will give fifty trials; two, one hundred; and 
three, one hundred fifty, with as satisfactory results as 
if they had been repeated in actual recordings as in the 
original. With this shortening it is feasible to make all 
the six measurements in any one of the three series in 
a fifty-minute period when only one playing is given for 
each record in either the A or the B series; but half- 
hour periods are recommended. 


(9) Choice of measures. Five of the original meas- 
ures (all except consonance) have been continued on the 
basis of satisfactory experience. Many other measures 
could have been added ; but in view of the typical testing 
situations, it seems desirable to hold the number down 
to the original six. 

Consonance is eliminated in the revision because, after 
extensive experimentation in the effort to avoid the criti- 
cism which is justly leveled at this measure, we have 
not succeeded in setting up satisfactory conditions for it, 
although consonance is highly significant for the pur- 
pose. We have therefore substituted a measure of 
timbre, which has many elements in common with con- 
sonance and has the advantage of being highly adaptable 
for test purposes. This measure, designed by Dr. Don 
Lewis in the Iowa Laboratory, is destined to hold a 
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permanent place on the ground of its high precision in 
measurement and its evident musical validity. 

(10) Significant changes in each measure. For pitch, 
pure tones having a frequency of 500 are used. For 
intensity, pure tones in decibel steps are used. For 
time, duration of the pure tone is substituted for the 
original time intervals between clicks. In timbre, the 
harmonic structure of the tone is changed in a complex 
tone having the same amount of energy in each of the 
first six partials. The change in timbre is produced by 
shifting energy from the third partial to the fourth. In 
tonal memory, the minimum interval of the changed note 
is a whole tone step instead of a semi-tone. In rhythm, 
a short tonal impulse is substituted for a click, and the 
rhythmic patterns are graded in the order of difficulty. 

(11) Quantitative and specific. In accordance with 
scientific procedure, each measure represents a single 
and isolated factor which functions in the musical situa- 


tion. The results are expressed in exactly defined quan- 
titative terms. For pitch, it is frequency; for intensity, 
the decibel; for time, the one-hundredth of a second; 
and for timbre, the decibel change in energy of two 
partials. This feature is in striking contrast to the pro- 
cedure in tests which deal with undefinable complex 
situations. 


The revision is the joint undertaking of the writer, 
Dr. Don Lewis, and Dr. Joseph Saetveit, all working in 
the Iowa Laboratory. For the purpose of guaranteeing 
stability of the project, the revised measures have been 
made the property of the psychological laboratory of the 
University of Iowa with the provision that all earnings 
from sales shall be used for further experimentation in 
the area of musical talent. The records were produced 
in the RCA studios and will be made available with 
Manual of Instructions in all the RCA offices, both in 
this country and abroad, after September 1. 


Children’s Songs and Children’s Poems 


BERNICE WHITE CLARKE 


AY ALLY came to music education at the advent of choral 
speaking—an ally to encourage those who cling to the con- 
viction that song singing should be a recreation of living thoughts. 

Poets and composers—persons of highly sensitive and imag- 
inative natures—catch with eyes and ears beauties that escape 
others. The tremendous grist of images gathered by their senses, 
pours into the hopper of the mind, where it is sifted by truth, 
mellowed by philosophy, and by some process beyond the ken of 
man becomes crystallized into forms that can be set down with 
words and symbols. The product is called poetry or music or both. 

But the words and symbols on the printed page are dead things. 
Real poetry and real music come to being only when recreated 
by the imagination, and only when so recreated can they be 
shared through the medium of an interpreter. Too often, how- 
ever, songs sung by children and poems spoken by them are dull 
lifeless things, sandwiched in between arithmetic and geography 
lessons. They have somehow gone from the printed page to the 
voice and speech organs without having passed through the 
mind. Poems can be spoken as badly as songs can be sung. 
But the pioneers and leaders in the choral speaking movement 
are making a sincere effort to steer away from the shoals of 
artificiality that dragged the once respected word “elocution” into 
disrepute. There is a possibility, therefore, that verse speaking 
may be a significant factor in the education of children, and 
that song singing may be inspired to emulation of the sister art. 

Poetry and music are closely allied arts. Both forms can be 
measured in merit by the same principles. Their thoughts are 
released in the same manner. An interpreter must consider him- 
self a medium of expression. He must not impose his personality 
between the poet and his auditors. He must allow the poem to 
do its will with him until his imagination is completely en rap- 
port with that of the poet. The only justification for speaking 
verse or singing songs is to give vocal expression to the messages 
imprisoned in words and notes. 

However, no art song or poem can be done justice by a Donald 
Duck, and, conversely, the spirit of Wagner, if it hovers near 
this earth, must have a thrill of delight whenever Frederick 
Schorr sings “O Thou Sublime Sweet Evening Star.” This leads 
us to a consideration of craftsmanship. Both music and poetry 
are rhythmic. Therefore, the instruments through which they 
are expressed must have adequate rhythmic development. Both 
are concerned with niceties of speech. Therefore, the interpreter 
must be able to give full value to vowels and consonants, full 
value to alliterations, rhymes, assonances, etc., all of which over- 
lap into the realm of form, with sense units and phrases in proper 
balance and unity. Consideration of style, tempi, tone color and 
other facets of artistry are common. 

You say, “but we are discussing children’s literature, poetic 
and musical.” Yes, we are, and all principals of art are as 
applicable to the sentence song or one stanza poem as to an ode 
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or cantata. All normal children are proud to do well, and will 
coéperate with their teachers in any reasonable amount. of hard 
work to reach goals of their own setting. They will perfect their 
instruments for speaking verse and singing songs to achieve 
standards set through socialized discussion and teacher inspira- 
tion. 

Teacher inspiration! Alas, verse speaking can fall into com- 
mon pits with song singing when teachers fall short. Monot- 
onous, unvitalized expression; exaggerated stresses; hammered 
words; “sing-song”’; badly judged tempi; sentimentality; pom- 
pous pretense and display; these are a few of the dangerous 
quicksands that so speedily submerge artistic endeavor. Poetry 
can be hated by children as songs sometimes are. The verse 
speaking period, like the song singing one, can be something to 
consume a few minutes of the daily routine with no residue of 
pleasure or inspiration. 

But how can these two activities join hands to bring into 
children’s lives creative joy in expression? A few suggestions 
follow. 

Simple sincerity of expression is the guiding torch. Words 
and music can be trusted to speak for themselves once they have 
awakened a response in the imagination. Mannerisms and ar- 
tificially imposed trappings divert the mind of the listener from 
the true message. Interpretations must be based on complete 
understanding of the poem or song to be interpreted, ard must 
be rendered with conviction and authority through a well-pre- 
pared instrument. There must be a willingness on the part of 
teachers of limited training to do simple things well, to use ma- 
terial that has been tested by recognized leaders, to measure 
results by the achievements of experienced artists. 

There are fine recordings of both children’s songs and chil- 
dren’s poems available for inspiration and imitation. This last 
word is shunned like poison by some educators, but it is quite 
possible for a group beginning choral speaking, for instance, to 
discuss an authoritative interpretation (recorded), carefully weigh 
its success in expressing the poet’s meaning, and endeavor them- 
selves to speak the poem in as convincing a manner. With such 
a start, originally and self-confidence for the exploration of 
new material, will follow. 

Co6peration among teachers of English, speech and music will 
elicit valuable contributions from the English teacher in selection 
of literature, from the speech teacher in scientific phonetics and 
pronunciation, from the music teacher in breath control, rhythmic 
values, program making. These and similar ideas can be pooled 
to mutual advantage. 

The road to artistic development is long but its rewards are 
rich and well worth the search where they are to be passed on 
in multiple doses to children. Only those, who by natural in- 
stinct or acquired taste; truly love music and poetry should deal 
with their treasures in education. 
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What Can School Bands Borrow from the 
Rado Orchestras ? 


M. J. LIPPMAN 
Band Director, Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 


HE influx of modern arrangers and arrangements into the 
je music field raises the question, “What can band 
leaders do to help build programs that will have the kind of 
individual touch which enhances the performances of our lead- 
ing radio groups?” We are not suggesting deviation from the 
traditional rendition of our classical literature; rather, this is 
an attempt to help dress up the lighter program material that 
we must use to keep our programs moving and interesting. 

The past few years have brought us volumes of light program 
material that we all use, but band “A” sounds like band “B” 

-and one performance per year is usually maximum for one of 
these numbers. If we could devise a method of dressing up 
these tunes, they might stand several renditions a year, and thus 
help remove some of the dead investment on our library shelves. 

Have you ever noticed that you would like to hear a Kostel- 
anetz or Frank Black arrangement over again as soon as it is 
completed? Why? The arrangement is, of course, very bril- 
liant. What else gives it extra appeal? Was it the beautiful 
flute solo not covered by the brasses, or possibly the clarinet 
solo that didn’t have to fight the rumble of drums and basses 
for recognition? Or it may have been the muted brass which 
gave such welcome relief from the blare of open brass. 

I wonder if it isn’t our duty as directors to make every effort 
to keep apace with new developments in music by using effects 
and devices so easily gained. The symphonic band offers de- 
grees of tone color that we have yet to use. Let us look at 
some of the possibilities. 

For this inspection, let us analyze a number and arrangement 
with which we are all familiar and which most of us have used 

-Paul Yoder’s arrangement of “Stardust.” The introduction 
and first eight measures of the first strain serve to establish a 
melody that is familiar to most listeners. From the listeners’ 
viewpoint, most of the rest of this or any similar number is 
repetitious. What can we do to make such passages more inter- 
esting to the listener—not forgetting that any changes may 
also make the number more interesting to the player? (We 
must remember that commercial arrangers, while working for 
interest in their arrangements, are restricted by the necessity 
of keeping the work within the range of your band and mine. 
Many of the best ideas must be left out of published arrange- 
ments for purely practical reasons. If we could each afford the 
services of an arranger, to write for the individuals in our 
groups, this and similar articles would not be written.) 

Getting back to the task at hand, what devices will we need 
to make the desired changes? A complete set of mutes for the 
cornets and trombones can be obtained for a nominal sum. If 
the money is not available, the players themselves will be glad 
to supply their own mutes. A satisfactory public address sys- 
tem, if not available in the school, can be purchased for about 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Since the speech department also 
has need for such equipment, an investment of this kind is very 
practical for the school. With the mutes and sound system, we 
are now ready to approach the problem of dressing up “Star- 
dust.” 

The introduction and letter A should be played as scored to 
establish the number. At letter B, a trombone solo is intro- 
duced over a low reed background. The average school trom- 
bonist must force his tone a bit to be heard over the ensemble. 
How much easier it is to step up to the microphone with a cup 
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mute and play the solo softly and evenly! With the bell of the 
muted trombone about three inches from the microphone, the 
muted tone is faithfully reproduced and can be built up enough 
to make it unnecessary for the background ensemble to play at 
unnaturally soft volume. The amplified muted quality is a de- 
lightful variation and relief from the open brass tone and audi- 
ence interest is heightened because the soloist and the method 
of obtaining the effect are visible. For variation, the crown of 
a soft felt hat can be substituted for the mute. The felt should 
be perforated at the front in order to maintain correct intona- 
tion. To gain good balance with the felt mute, the bell of the 
trombone should be from twelve to fifteen inches from the 
microphone. 

Now we continue. At letter C, the full band plays again with 
open brass. At the end of the two-bar interlude at D, we find 
a vibraphone chord, but we have no vibraphone! The natural 
inclination is hastily to substitute bells and continue—but we 
find the bell tone too thin. The vibraphone triad given to a 
trombone trio and played into hats (the old fashioned derby is 
fine), or with a hand in the bell, gives us a bigger and better 
sounding chord. A sharp attack helps simulate the bell quality 
of the vibraphone. 

At letter E, the band with a large flute section can make the 
melody heard; however, six flutes playing rubato in unison 
would require much extra rehearsal. One flute played at ordi- 
nary volume within two feet of the microphone, or played softly 
within several inches of the microphone, would be easily heard 
and would have much more flexibility for the rubato solo. Since 
the melody in this passage moves from flute to full band and 
back again, the contrasting tonal effects make the entire strain 
much more interesting to listen to and the melody much easier 
to follow. At letter G, the trumpet is featured. For a change 
of color, try a Harmon mute used about eighteen inches from 
the “mike.” If the player has a full tone, this effect can be 
improved by stuffing the cup of the mute with a piece of light, 
porous cloth; this lessens the piercing quality. Behind this 
mute, the reed parts as written are extremely effective. If you 
have string basses, use them pizzicato and leave the brass basses 
out. At letter K, the reeds and baritones pick up the melody 
and the brass instruments play a rhythm figure in the back- 
ground. This strain will be less muddy if the trombones and 
cornets play the figure in cup mutes. In the last half of this 
strain, the melody goes to the cup-muted brass and the figure to 
the reeds. Since the brass is muted, the clarinets may play the 
figure softly and staccato and still be heard. At this volume, 
the entire effect is more pleasing to hear than at the volume 
necessary to make the reeds heard over the open brass. At letter 
L, we return to the original score, full band, unmuted, and can 
finish off the arrangement in the manner it was introduced 
without having the feeling that the presentation has been dull 
because of a lack of changing color. 

The use of mutes and amplification need not be limited to 
this type of number. There are many beautiful melodies in the 
lighter classics that will respond well to such treatment. 

A hurried review of the suggestions in this article makes it 
apparent that none of these effects require special ability on the 
part of the player. Many other devices, such as the “subtone 
clarinet,” can be used when the band director has players of 
unusual ability in his group. 
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NOW YOU CAN MEASURE YOUR PUPILS’ MUSICAL TALENTS 





ACCURATELY AND SCIENTIFICALLY WITH THESE 


View Utiloe Kecorde- 


Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents, completely revised by 
Seashore, Lewis and Saetveit to give 
greater scientific accuracy to the 
tests, now available onVictor Higher 
Fidelity Records. Series of six mea- 
sures covers most fundamental and 
essential capacities 


A music sTuDENT will learn more if 
his teacher knows something of his 
talents before music education be- 
eins. And that’s where these Seashore 
Measures are of utmost benefit. For 
they make it easy to discover early 
the traits of pupils—and thus guide 
them properly. 

Long regarded by music teachers 
as valuable aids, Seashore Measures 
are now available in a new series that 
has been completely revised, utilizing 
new apparatus developed to give 


greater scientific accuracy to the tests. 
On Victor Higher Fidelity Records 
for the first time, these Measures 
cover Pitch, Loudness, Rhythm, 
Time, Timbre and Tonal Memory— 
the most fundamental and essential 
capacities for the hearing and learn- 
ing of music. A brief summary of the 
features of these Measures is found 
at right. 

Records are 12”’ double faced. They 
come in two series of three records 
each. Series A is designed for class- 
room use—unselected groups. Series 
B is designed for the testing of mu- 
sical groups or individuals—admis- 
sion to music schools, the assignment 
to musical instruments. Records are 
priced at $1.50 each, manual of in- 
structions is available for 50c, and 
test blanks, in lots of 200, cost 40c. 
The six records in Series A and B are 





Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 


Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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available in an album which includes 
a copy of the manual of instructions 
and 200 test blanks for $9. Your RCA 
Victor dealer will be glad to accept 
your order. 


Features of Seashore Measures of Musical 

Talent on Victor Higher Fidelity Records 
1 They are based on the scientific analysis 
of music appreciation and performance. 


2 They deal with the elements which 
function in all music. 

3 They arestandardized for content so that 
alternate or new series are not needed. 

4 They give quantitative results which 
may be verified to a high degree of 
certainty. 

5 They are economical because they re- 
place expensive instruments. 

6 They may be used with any language 
and at any racial or cultural level. 

7 They are simple and as nearly self- 
operative as possible. 

8 They are designed for group measure- 
ments. 

9 They are interpreted in terms of estab- 


lished norms. 





KOA Vib we 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department - RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





KWALWASSER-DYKEMA MUSIC 

TESTS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 

ALSO AVAILABLE ON VICTOR 

HIGHER FIDELITY RECORDS AT 

LOW COST. FULL INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST. 
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Ci ommumnity Music Propect 


LLOYD V. FUNCHESS 


State Supervisor of Music, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


PROBLEM as old as school music itself is that of furnishing 
A a “carry-over” for the young musicians who have devel- 
oped skill along the lines of musical performance in our high 
schools. We school music teachers are surprisingly successful 
with our work in the schools, but alas, too often the end of 
school days means the end of participation in making music. 
Our students too frequently do not find the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in musical organizations after leaving high school, and 
the skill in performance developed in high school is lost. Who 
is to blame? Not the students, for if given the chance, many of 
them would take part in community musical organizations; not 
the music teachers in the schools, for most of them already are 
doing two teachers’ work what with a full teaching schedule, 
football games, PTA meetings, Chamber of Commerce, and 
numerous other organizations making such heavy demands on 
the music teacher’s time and energy that increasing the burden 
by additional community activities is usually not to be con- 
sidered. 

No, the fault, if it can be placed anywhere, lies in an educa- 
tional philosophy which believes that education ends with the 
close of school days. Only within recent years has the idea 
spread abroad that education is a full-life process and that edu- 
cational agencies have the responsibility of continuing to stimu- 
late educational effort after the close of formal schooling. And, 
while the majority of music educators subscribe to this idea, and 
are aware of the need for a much more general “carryover” 
from school days if the music education program is to serve its 
full purpose, thus far there probably has been much more discus- 
sion than action in the matter. This is true in many communities, 
at least. 

It was during the St. Louis Conference at the Music in 
Social Life Section, presided over by Mr. Osbourne McConathy, 
that I personally came to realize the importance of this problem 
as it concerns music and got a vision of what might be done. 
As Mr. McConathy outlined the various activities carried on in 
the field of community music all over the country, I wrote a 
note on my program to a fellow-worker in our state sitting near 
me, “Why couldn’t something like that be done in Louisiana?” 
An answer came back, “It must be mental telepathy. I was 
thinking the same thing.” We came back from the St. Louis 
Conference determined that Louisiana would do something about 
making music carry over into the life of the community. 





Our first and only move was successful. We presented our 
problem to the Director of the Educational Extension Division 
of the Louisiana State University, Mr. P. H. Griffith, and found 
a very sympathetic response. Committed to a policy of service 
to the State of Louisiana, the University authorities realized 
that in this project they would be offering a service that could 
be far-reaching in its nature. It was decided that the Univer- 
sity would employ and send a music specialist into the commu- 
nities of the state for the purpose of organizing and directing 
musical groups. For a small fee this service would be ren- 
dered for a period of time long enough to enable the organizer 
to select and train a competent leader from the community to 
succeed him. As soon as a leader was developed to take over 
any group, then the university organizer could move on to a 
new community and organize another group, which in turn 
would become self-supporting and self-directed. Little time was 
lost in employing a director, Mr. Francis A. Bulber, who had 
had extensive musical training qualifying him for such work. 

To quote the announcement of the Extension Division, the 
project included “the organization of musical units (bands, or- 
chestras, community choruses, small vocal and instrumental 
ensembles, and music study clubs) in communities throughout 
the parishes of the state as an added contribution to the social 
and cultural life of the people.” 

To date, five choral groups, four music study clubs, and an 
orchestra have been organized in nine different communities of 
Southern Louisiana. Three of the groups presented cantatas 
just preceding the Christmas vacation, and a concert by the 
Lake Charles Civic Orchestra is scheduled for this month. The 
music groups have attracted a wide variety of occupational 
groups: members of the clergy, physicians, chiropractors, law- 
yers, dentists, music supervisors, teachers, a chamber of com- 
merce secretary, postal employees, stenographers, registered 
nurses, choir directors, a former member of the U. S. Marine 
Band, and owners and employees of various types of business 
firms. 

Ten community groups in a state of Louisiana’s size is an 
extremely small percentage of the state’s potentialities; but the 
field is open; the state is receptive to musical activities; and an 
organization exists to push the development forward. Prospects 
are good for a large growth of community musical organizations 
in the future. 


FRANKLIN, LOUISIANA, COMMUNITY CHORUS, FRANCIS BULBER, DIRECTOR 
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ibbect and Sullivan Greras 


IN THE G. SCHIRMER EDITION 
THE MIKADO or The Town of Titipu 


Book by Music by 
W. S. GILBERT ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


The authentic version with all the dialogue 


VOCAL SCORE, PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT......... . $2.00 
I A tihetk cakes denwass waned cceedeekieeeienbwebias .20 


H. M.S. PINAFORE 
or The Lass that Loved a Sailor 


Book by Music by 
W. S. GILBERT ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
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The authentic version with allethe dialogue 


VOCAL SCORE, PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT.............. $1.50 
IE ius 0x0 deeuncnddeseden ann declonmbtue tues .20 


Orchestra Score and Parts for the two operas 


may be rented from the publishers 


CHORALES 


Selected and Edited by 
CHARLES N. BOYD and ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Book I (Chorales 1-91) Price, $2.50 


G. Schirmer presents in a handy and moderately priced edition, the harmonized chorales of J. S. Bach 
in their original form, several of them in more than one version. 

This first book contains three sections: (1) historical and analytical notes on each chorale, (2) the 
chorales in open score in the original clefs with German text, and (3) the chorales in close score in, 
modern clefs with English translations. 

A second book containing chorales (92-120) with instrumental accompaniment, is in preparation. 








NEW MARCHES FOR BAND by GRAHAM T. OVERGARD 


Tried and tested by the composer’s own famous band 


THE GRIDIRON HEROES 


(The Football Season will soon be here and this march will be heard from coast to coast) 
CONDUCTORS’ CONDENSED SCORE AND PARTS. ...........-. cc cccccccecccccccerevecseces weeees -75 


THE AIR CORPS MARCH 
(Band Series, No. 116) 
CONDUCTORS’ CONDENSED SCORE AND PARTS. .............2-0-ceccccee sercvecceccceeseseees 75 


THE SNOW CARNIVAL 
A descriptive march (Band Series, No. 117) 
CONDUCTOR’S CONDENSED SCORE AND. PARTS. ... 5.0.2.0... ccvccccccscee sovcccvcvcccscccecy 75 


To be published in the fall 


CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 


GSC HIRWYY> 43-45 The Arcade 130 Carondelet St. 
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NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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ORPERETIA 


Be Sure to Look Over These When Selecting 


Your Next Production 


EACH OF THESE “PRESSER OPERETTAS” HAS A 
RECORD OF MANY SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCES 


Single Copies May Be Had for Examination 


Operettas for High Schools 


+ AN OLD- 
Keer FASHIONED 

fesse CHARM 
“i 4 OPERETTA IN TWO 
oat i) ACTS AND FOUR 





| ‘ut : SCENES 
\ i] Lyrics by 
\ ae gs iI Juanita Austin 
‘ Pye } Music by 
. Clarence Kohlmann 


Time, 2 hours 


The ‘“‘old-fashioned charm,’ with its dual 
meaning brought out in the text, after.all is 
merely the title; the play is strictly ‘‘up-to- 
date,** with amusing dialog, many tuneful mele- 
Modern and 


dies, and just enough romance 


Spanish costumes. One outdoor scenic set 1 
soprano, 1 mezzo, 1 alto, 2 tenors for solo 
parts; 1 solo dancer, 2 male comedy leads. 
Chorus may be of any size 


Orch. and Stage Mar's. Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





BARBAROSSA 
OF BARBARY 


OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 
Lyrics by Frances Bennett 
Music by David Britton 
Time, 2 hours 
Oriental atmosphere—harem girls, Spanish pris- 
oners and U. S. sailors, with most of the com- 
edy furnished by the colored servant of the 
American Naval Officer The pirates have a 
fine comedy number, too. Exceptionally tuneful 
music and plenty of opportunity for the intro- 
duction of dance numbers. 1 soprano, 1 mezzo, 
2 tenors, 2 baritones and 2 basses Large 
choruses best 
Orch. and Stage Mar's. Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 
OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 


Lyrics by 
Lida Larrimore Turner 


Music by R. M. Stults 


Time, 14 hours 





\ 
~ 


Numerous laugh-provoking situations arise as 
four love plots are unravelled. Naturally, a 
story of this kind presents frequent opportunities 
for the introduction of solos and duets. 1 so- 
prano, 2 mezzos, 1 alto, 1 tenor and 3 bari- 
tones for vocal solo parts. 2 couples, non- 
singing, for comedy roles. Chorus any desired 
number. Staging and costumes inexpensive. 
Dances, if desired 


Orch. and Stage Mgr's. Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





COMPLETE OPERETTA CATALOG 


Send for complete descriptive list of 
operettas for amateurs. It’s FREE! 


BETTY LOU 


(The Dream Girl) 
OPERETTA IN THREE ACTS 
Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 

Music by R. M. Stults 
Time, 14 hours 
Rivals some professional shows in the number of 
song hits. Lively chorus numbers. Just a sweet, 
charming play woven around family problems 
and with a bit of villainy, mystery, humor and 
love. Attractive dances. 11 principals. 


Orch. and Stage Mgr’s. Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 





THE MOON 
MAIDEN 


MUSICAL 
COMEDY 
IN TWO ACTS 
Lyrics by 
Elsie Duncan 
Yale 


Music by 
Clarence Kohlmann 


Time, 2 hours 





Fantastic story and opportunities for novel stage 
settings. Plenty of comedy and romance. The 
musical score is outstanding and yet there is 
nothing that high school groups will find diff- 
cult. Even some junior high groups have suc- 
cessfully given this operetta. Dances may be 
introduced 

Orch. and Stage Maer’s. Guide May Be Rented 

Vocal Score, 75 cents 


THE CRIMSON EYEBROWS 


ROMANCE OF OLD CHINA IN 3 ACTS 
By M. H. Dodge and J. W. Dodge 
Time, 1% hours 
Costume operetta based on a historical plot 
with Chinese rebel villainy, no little comedy 
and beautiful bits of romance. Songs and chor- 
uses with snatches of Oriental tonality. Color- 
ful staging and unique dancing numbers. 2 
sopranos, 1 alto, 3 baritones and 1 bass. Large 

choruses, if available 
Orch. and Stage Mgr’s. Guide May Be Rented 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


THE PENNANT 


OPERETTA IN TWO ACTS 
Lyrics by Frank M. Colville 
Music by Oscar J. Lehrer 
College operetta with campus scenes, tuneful 
music and amusing situations. Staging and cos- 
tuming, especially, inexpensive. Attractive plot 
for young people. 2 sopranos, 3 altos or mez- 
zos, 2 tenors, 2 baritones and 1 bass. 
Orchestration May Be Rented 
Complete Score and Dialog, $1.00 
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Operettas for the Grades 
and Junior High 
THE MADCAPS 


By William Baines Price, 60c 
A colorful operetta of the Seasons that may be given at 
any time of the year. The story puts forth a real 
moral. The music is quite tuneful with choruses all 
written for unison singing. A large group may partici- 
pate. One act. Time, 30 min. 


O CHO SAN 


By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60c 
This charming Japanese operetta can be made very col- 
orful with easily-created costumes and settings blossom- 
bedecked and glowing with lanterns. 14 characters, and 
a good size chorus. Two scenes. Time, 40 min. 


THE PIRATE’S UMBRELLA 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60c 
A melodious and well planned vehicle for boys, con- 
cerning the experiences of two American lads captured 
by pirates and savages. Unison choruses. Two acts. 
Time, 45 min. 


THE LOST LOCKET 


By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60c 
A patriotic touch makes this ideal for school use. Boy 
Scouts and Camp-fire Girls that form the chorus are 
Continental Soldiers and Colonial Dames later in a 
‘“‘dream scene."' Unison choruses. One act. Time, 
30 min. 


LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD 














By L. E. Yeamans 
Offers opportunities for an elaborate and 
colorful presentation of this favorite 
childhood story. Sparkling unison and 
two-part chorus numbers, easy solos and 
clever little dances. 4 scenes, Time, 
1 hour. 

Vocal Score, $1.00 
Includes complete text and music, also 
directions for costuming and staging. 
Orchestration on rental. 


THE MAGIC BOWL 


By Bryceson Treharne Price, 75c 
A fairy tale operetta with two-part choruses and solos 
well within the range of the average child voice. 
Especially adapted for junior high school groups. Three 
acts. Time, 45 min. 


COMPLETE “GUIDE TO 
JUVENILE OPERETTAS” 


Send for your copy of this helpful catalog giving 
brief descriptions, characters, costumes and setting 
analyzations. It’s FREE! 











THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


“Everything in Music Publications” 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ITH the passing of the summer vacation of 1939, the Ohio 

Music Education Association is starting upon its fifteenth 
year of activity. During these years the organization has con- 
stantly endeavored to profit by experience and to adopt new 
plans of procedure the better to meet the constantly changing 
conditions in the music education field, and the growth of the 
organization in membership and scope of activities. Perhaps few 
other such groups in the country have ever made as many 
changes in both name and purpose as has the O.M.E.A. and, in 
all modesty, it may be said that fewer still have ever made a 
greater contribution to the music education of any state. 

Little did the original Ohio High School Band Association, 
with its forty members, vision the complex organization which 
we have today. This first group was organized in 1924 by Harry 
F. Clarke of Cleveland and J. W. (“Jack”) Wainwright of 
Fostoria. Its purpose was to promote high school band contests. 
The competition-festival, as we know it today, was yet to come 
into prominence. Each year saw changes in the association, and 
by 1929, orchestras were included in the state competitions and 
the name changed to “Ohio School Band and Orchestra Associ- 
ation.” A new impetus was given to the movement with the 
inclusion of the orchestras. As membership and contest interest 
increased, new rules and regulations became necessary; the state 
was divided into six districts and several other fields of en- 
deavor were added to the program. Vocal activities were added 
in 1932 and the name “Ohio Music Education Association” was 
adopted. 

Under this third and present title, the organization has steadily 
advanced in its march of progress.’ The O.M.E.A. for some time 
has been affiliated with the Music Educators National Conference 
as a state unit in the National and North Central Conferences, 
and during the past year it has been affiliated with the Ohio 
Education Association. Its interests have extended to practically 
all fields of music in both the schools and communities of the 
state. It has worked hand in hand with the State Department 
of Education in an effort to encourage a well planned music 
program in the schools. The results of this work can be ob- 
served by the examination of the music courses which are now 
a definite part of the curriculum and by hearing the countless 
instrumental and vocal groups perform. 

Its work in the advancement of community music is in its 
earlier stages of development. The O.M.E.A. feels that no music 
program can be highly successful if its influence does not carry 
over into the life beyond the schoolroom walls. The committee 
on community music is at present making a great effort to en- 
courage the formation of good civic groups throughout the state. 
Already there are a number of these groups doing splendid work 
and many more will be found as time goes on. 


1 For detailed information regarding the administration and functions of 
various committees of the organization, see Merrill C. McEwen’s article 
on the O.M.E.A. which ran in the First Fall Issue of the Journal in 1937, 
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Last fall the state was divided into eight districts instead of 
the usual six, in connection with a five-year plan which went 
into effect the past year. The ultimate aim is to have greater 
participation in contests and festivals, and also to have these 
events function in smaller areas, with resultant benefits from the 
standpoints of total participation, economy, reduction of travel 
distances, etc. 

The most recent, and one of the most significant forward steps 
made in this state, came last spring from the Public Relations 
Committee, which was composed of both music educators and 
professional musicians. After months of conferences, a “Code of 
Ethics” was drawn up and adopted by both the O.M.E.A. and 
the A. F. of M.? The code is very fair to both groups and its 
adoption has already had far reaching results. 

The effectiveness of a professional organization can usually be 
evaluated in an accurate manner by simply checking over its list 
of members. If the group is to be of much consequence, it must 
have a large, active, and representative membership. Further- 
more it must include the acknowledged leaders of the profession. 
It seems certain that the growing power of the O.M.E.A. is in 
no small part due to the active participation of nearly all of the 
more prominent music educators in the public schools and col- 
leges of Ohio. In analyzing the membership records, one finds 
another significant feature, and that is the conspicuous lack of 
members who remain in the lower salaried positions year after 
year. The answer to this is to be found in the fact that it is 
the progressive type of individual who feels the need of member- 
ship in a professional group. The self-satisfied music teacher 
is not particularly interested in attending festivals, contests, 
radio forums, clinics, district, national or state conferences—nor 
does he, or she, have much interest in the work as carried on 
by the twenty various committees of the O.M.E.A. This type of 
person is not concerned with the status of his profession, or the 
contribution made thereto by the state and national cdoperative 
music education organizations. 

Lastly I should like to call attention to the democratic opera- 
tion of the O.M.E.A. Members are always free to express them- 
selves on any subject relative to the field of music education, 
through the monthly official bulletin, the Triad. Cards are sent 
regularly to members, asking for items of interest and the in- 
formation thus collected appears from month to’ month in the 
Triad. Cards are also sent out asking for suggestions on selected 
and required contest and festival music. Certain nominations and 
all elections are now carried on by the mailing card ballot. 
These features, together with the large number of members 
elected to offices or appointed to some committees, make it pos- 
sible to say that here is an organization which is truly function- 
ing in a democratic manner. May it continue in its service to 
music education in Ohio, and in its vital contribution to the 
nation-wide movement. 





2 See February, 1939, issue of the Music Educators Journal. 
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SNL ART SONGS 

Ss = FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 

= => Edited by Mabelle Glenn and 

= THE PHILHARMONIC = aa ain ’ 
= = FIRST YEAR 

=> = Medium High, $1.00 Medium Low, $1.00 
= OR( ‘HESTRA SERIES = The authors of this book, realizing the necessity ‘ 
= = of inculcating in beginners an early appreciation 
== == _—=s— off‘ the best in music, have carefully collated and 
— ; tS ; == _~— edited 25 genuine art songs for this volume from 
= a y? [hese Numbers Can Be Performed by Strings and — pt a = composers such as: Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, 
= <enS UES. mony om u == _ Clokey, Dichmont, Franz, Godard, Gretchaninoff, 
= PIANO PARTS, 25c. OTHER PARTS, 15c EACH. Piano Piano Score = Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and _ Strickland. 
= — There are several folk songs in up-to-date ar- 
=> The Grade is indicated after each title. == ‘angements, too. 

=> 1. Charles W. Cadman—Awake! Awake! I2..........cccccccccsccccceceess 75 1.00 125 me SECOND YEAR 

= 2. G. A. Grant-Schaefer—March of the Boy Scouts. Ib.............+....+- 75 1.00 123. = : , ; 

= Be Gh, EONS CI, iv ccc ie sensi vcccvcscescescccescvecss 75 1.00 1.50 == Medium High, $1.00 Medium Low, $1.00 
= 4. Louis Adolphe Coerne—Enchantment. [la............ccceeecccccccceeeees 75 1.00 100 == For this volume the authors have selected, as 
= 5S. Charles Fonteyn Manney—Pensée. Ic.............cccccccccccsseccsccccccs 75 1.00 1.00 = appropriate for students in their second year of 
=> 6. Louis Adolphe Coerne—Exaltation. IIb................ceseeeeceseeceeeeess 75 1.00 1.25 === ‘Study, songs from Brahms, Densmore, Fisher, 
= J. S. Bach—G 4M AAO ORT TERMED es 1.00 1.25 = Franz, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, Manney, Schubert, 
= 7. J. 5S. Bach—Gavotte and usette. Ge ccccccccccccccccoccecesecoocooesese 9 ‘ ° = Schumann, Strickland, Sinding, Tchaikovsky, and 
=S= 8 Louis Adolphe Coerne—Valse Lente. I[Ta..............cccccececcccececees 75 1.00 1.335 Watts. 

=>= 9. Campra, Bach, Monsigny, Haydn and Mozart—Five Early Classics for 3 

= EE CE, «nk chabnacunncduhsesscenessensenesssaceucsenencosseses 75 o 1350 lo 

== 10. Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert, | anemone and Ries—Five Later Clas- os == FRENCH ART SONGS 

=> SE TE TT GR, nvtctccascdiccccccscdccccscccssvescsescusene 75 o_ 25 SS 

>= — FOR SCHOOL AND ST 

— 11. Cedric W. Lemont—Sérénade Mexicaine. Ia... ..........cccceeeeeeeeeees 75 1.00 125 2 0 4 one 

= 12. Charles Huerter—A Tender Thought. Ila...............ceceeceeeeeeeeees Ba 10 10 = — mrt «=f Reahelin then’, and 
= 13. W. A. Mozart—Minuet, from Symphony in E-flat. ITa.................. 75 1.00 1.00 ees Bernard U. Taylor 
— B6. G Fi. BEGG, HOM BOTMEE, Toe ccccccvcccsccscccccccsecccesccscees 75 1.00 1.25 = ‘ Medium High, $1.00 
— 3. Gustewe Lameree—Eemting Song. ID... cccccccccccccccccscccccscccccccccs 75 1.00 1.25 >= CS Medium Low, $1.00 
ae 16. Hungarian—Rakoczy March. [ID............ccccccceecceeccscceeceeeceseces -90 1.25 1.50 der Sones There are 20 songs in 
> 17. Johannes Brahms—Hungarian Dance, No. 5. IIb...........ceccceceeeees 75 1.00 15o0:lCrE Sabeud aap ateoid this volume and the com- 
comens Oe a ee DOE, «Bic ccccccccasccccessosesessesoneseces 75 1.00 1.25 = Sh ceage posers include: Bemberg, 
= 19. Franz Schubert—Moment Musical, No. 3. Ib.........0..sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 10 10 = ne Nemes = ag Da- 
_— ie - => yrac, Debussy, Duparc, 
= = Joseph Haydn—Capriccio, in A. Ravens: seer eateries isniecbebedens 75 a — = Vous, Branch, Godard 
= 21. Georges Bizet—Intermezzo, from l’Arlesienne Suite. Bowkcxcenekiken 75 § 25 => Hahn, Lalo, Massenet, 
= 22. Xaver Scharwenka—Barcarolle, in G Minor. IIb.............0eeeeeeeees 75 1,00 10 2 Provencal, Saint-Saéns, 
= 23. Old English—Three Morris Dances [la..............sccccscccccccccsesees 75 1.00 150 gee | Widor and a_ song 
= 24. C. W. von Gluck—Gavotte, from Paris and Helen. [Ila.................. 75 1.00 125 we : . “C'est mon ami”, the 
=> 25. Franz Schubert—Ballet Music, No. 2, from Rosamunde. IIb............ 75 1.00 1.25 == — © = Bad oe to Queen ~~ 
= tae ge = e . pes = i \ e notes on each song carry brie 
| 26. L. van Besthoven—Country Dance, in C (Contre-Tanz No. 1). Hla..... pt 1.00 ape == _—s paragraph bits on the composers along with ad- 
— Se ie, Be GB BG. hav cavcececticessveccercecesesesccescens 75 1.00 1.25 = vice for an effective rendition. The matter of 
= 28. P. I. Tchaikovsky—Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2. Ic........ccceeeeeeeeees 75 1.00 1.50 == French pronunciation is well covered in the prefa- 
== 29. Bolzoni and Valensin—Two minutes for Strings. IIb................++- 75 10S tory pages. 

== 30. Borodin, Kopyloff, Cui and Karganoff—Four Russian Numbers for os => 

== String Orchestra. I, TlIa.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccssoecs 75 en 5 —-7 CLA I AI 

= 31. J. S. Bach—Two Pieces for String Orchestra, Air on the G String = SS Cc IT IAN SONGS 

SS i S.C Mos os ss Seneceeebaeneeenteoasesweneeensesseesicabns 75 sie 10 = FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 

= 32. Joachim Raff—Romance, in F (Original Key, D). IVa................. 75 1.00 1.25 —— Edited by Mabelle Glenn and 

= 33. W. A. Mozart—Four Pieces for String Orchestra. Ib, IIb............. .75 sie 1.25 oe Bernard U. Taylor 

= 34. N. Rimsky-Korsakoff—Song of India. I1.............ececceeeeeeeeeeeeees 75 1.00 1.25 es Medium High, $1.00 Medium Low, $1.00 
=> 35. Liszt, Chopin, Schumann and Grieg—Four Modern Classics for String __ _ = These volumes contain 18 of the most valuable 
= Orchestra.  N-TID.......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccsccccsoesecs 75 eee 1.25 == songs of the early Italian era and provide suit- 
>= 36. Charles W. Cadman—Festal March, in C. IIb.............cceecccececes 75 1.00 1.50 = able supplementary material for voice classes and 
>= 37. J. B. Lully—Gavotte. in D Mimor. ID-TIL...........ccccccccccccccccccece .75 1.00 156 = as oa oe for vocalists. ‘‘~ — 
4 . SS minent authorities on group singing, have adde 
= 38. Johannes Brahms—Two Waltzes, from Op. 39. II-III, ITI-IV........... 75 1.00 123 oe helpful suggestions on procedures in learning the 
= 39. P. I. Tchaikovsky—Trepak, from Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71, a. IVb.. .75 1.00 1.25 => songs and the Italian pronunciation. The follow- 
_ 40. Reinhold Gliere—Romance and Mazurka (Strings). II-III.............. 75 ie 1.00 = ing composers are represented: Bencini, Caccini, 
= Felin—Down the Country Lane. IV-V 75 1.00 1.50 = Carissimi, Cavalli, Durante, Frescobaldi, Giordani, 
= 41. Hugo Felix— own e Country bb ROU car ccdecrcsececcsessseeccese oft d - = Lotti, Monteverde, Pergolesi, Peri, Rosa, Scarlatti, 
=> 42. Hugo Felix—Tyrolienne. IV-V........ccccceecceccececeesceecececeseeececes 75 1.00 1.25 == Secchi and Torelli. 

= 43. Joachim Raff—The Mill, Op. 192, No. 2, III-IV, and Anton Rubinstein = 

= —Music of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2, IV-V. Two Pieces for String = 

= a ct ooo. 2 ninanverean teas puieramianceniamevas 75 1.25 } 
= 44. Franz C. Bornschein—Arcadian Suite, Part I. Dance of the South l 

=> Wee, Be GH BVGE TOPGNOR, Beis ccccccccccscsccscccccccccseccsccccess 75 1.00 1.50 NOW AVAILABLE! 

=> 45. Franz C. Bornschein—Arcadian Suite, Part II. June Moon, Ila, and | A 72-Page Thematic Catalog of the 

= Candlelight Dance, Ia. eecece . MPTTTTITITITITITIT TTT TTT TTT 75 1.00 1.75 PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA SERIES ‘ 
= 4. S. Jadassohn—Scherzo (Little Se. GRR, Sik. Biinonvdecccesessésiscées 75 1.00 1.25 Orchestra directors are invited to send for this 
= 47. Kristiaan Kriens—Felicitation (Valse Lente). IV-V (Saxophones, Harp helpful catalog showing portions of the Full Score 
= included in score; Harp part on order, 25 cents).........csceeeeeeeee 75 1.00 1.50 of each = every — in this ——- — 
= 48. Francesco M. Veracini—Largo, III and George Frideric Handel—Horn- group of smaller works from classic and modern 
== pipe, III. Two Pieces for String Orchestra.............sccceceeeeeees .75 re 1.25 Oedhastee Carefully graded. Some for String 
= 49. Arthur Wellesley—Les Jabawauks. Danse Russe. III................... 75 1.00 1.50 Write for Your Copy Today! It’s FREE! 

=>= 50. Joseph Haydn—Four Movements from String Quartets, arranged for 

=> BEE GGIBETR, . Tabs ccysececccscspcccpsescesecocevececscccucecscoccccce 1,25 ose 1.50 Jase 
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a Suggestions from Recently Issued Publications 
NOBLE CAIN’S 
CHORUS BOOK JUNIOR ARBAN 
0 An Elementary Method 
‘ ‘ ——S FIRST TWO YEARS — PRICE 75 CENTS for 
; | ce CONTENTS CORNET or TRUMPET 
‘ S.A. 
4 NOBLE CAI Se  , Wa 5s se ccdecaddnnasesaccessiseseecinbeeus Protheroe by 
: . S.S.A. N. B. BAILEY 
’ pseu» Word of God Incarmate. ......cccccsccccsscccccccccccsececs Mozart 
4 - nage ay Bane Denies thiAtaseeeeeeieaaakeinanbnwe ———. The need for reliable players of these instru- 
L Mich s<Hoo1 | ; eRe noe judniatasatneunnciaad tch mente in the ameneuetis made tee Ge 
enter rcasiatindddaeaiaaaiiaanel Scott modern school band and orchestra prompted 
CHORUS BOOK SE Ga iakid4cssassuveusdsandsnsthubaceviescccetiscessesouss Gibb me writing of this book. Class methods, as a 
: ; T.T.B.B. Saale rule, require much supplementary material for 
) On Great Lone Hills.......... ner Roukntidaubnaehand wii Sibelius talented students; the standard works, like 
oo ee CE OR ois oviscecccessescs pastes ¢ oss ER -iaakenaaiee Bortniansky woreee — wren mh oe hres qguecnapebae 
Pe NE PN cian cnnnhesadwenadckececescssvesessnsisegsousgal Suabian mind. The Junior Arban provides practical 
, Let the Merry Bells Ring Out..................eeeees Clough-Leighter instruction in a pleasing manner and prog- 
) Sleep of the Child Jesus, Thess... sssssssssccseeccg French sonny eneaely SOE Ss OP eee ae 
Song of the Sea, A...... Te Et ee ak ee Stebbins ample recreation material to illustrate the 
Thos Knowest, Lord, the Secrets of Our Hearts..........000- Purcell studies and to encourage the pupil. The tech- 
Un er lossoming Branc BB cccccccccccccccccecccoccce Meyer-Helmund nical exercises are presented in various tonali- 
Be OS GE Ce Be Div inccc ccvicescensestivessncacas German ties and the work even takes up a bit of 
This is the first of a new series compiled by the eminent choral authority, Noble Cain. It is in- double and triple tonguing. 
tended especially for the high school chorus that has had little preliminary training in part sing- 
ing, and it supplies a varied repertoire that may be used by choruses composed of students from PRICE, $1.00 
the freshman and junior classes. The musical value of these numbers makes them worthy also 
of program listing by older and more experienced choral groups. 
Visual, 
HETZEL’S VISUAL CLASS METHODS y 
Methods 
a ‘ a 
HETZEL’S HETZEL’S HETZEL’S 
for the SAXOPHONE for the CLARINET for the OBOE 
. : * 5 (With Photographic Fingering Chart) 
(With Photographic Fingering Chart) By JACK HETZEL 
By JACK HETZEL By JACK HETZEL 
2 : ; Newest in the series of woodwind instruction 
A most ae yet — — ey ey ger 7 — scone — books produced by this practical teacher Hetzel’s 
elementary wor for the various instruments and used by private teachers everywhere as a Visual Class Method for the Oboe brings to the 
the saxophone family. Especially valuable for most satisfactory elementary instructor. From : 
use in schools where participants in either or the start of learning the first three notes the school music educator a text book that should 
both band and orchestra must be taught from pupils know the joy of melody playing, and prove most effective and aan quite economical 
the beginning. The Photographic Fingering the melodic appeal is predominating as the as it obviates the necessity of seeking much 
Chart shows the correct fingering for every material carries the pupil along through the supplementary material. Begins with the rudi- 
tone that can be produced on all saxophones. technical development essential to a fair degree ments of music and, aided by the chart, soon 
It folds to the size of the book; open it of proficiency. As with the saxophone book, has the young student playing really pleasing 
measures 5314” x 12”. the chart is a most welcome teaching aid with eal 
beginners. 
) Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 i te wi hart), $1.50 
ae Cones Price (Complete with Chart), $1.00 Prise (Complete with Chart, & 
Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for all Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart for Oboe 
‘ Saxophones comes with Each Copy. Clarinet (Boehm System) with Each Copy. with Each Copy. 
Price of Chart Separately, 50 cents Price of Chart Separately, 50 Cents Price of Chart Separately, 50 Cents 
li Di ¢ 
tcer ttson O. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO.., Distributors 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Umnzine Music, Literatureand Art 


DANAE A. LIVESAY 
Head of Vocal Music, High School of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


bh. GLEE CLUB work at the High School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon, has consisted in the development of correlative 
projects with the classes in literature. 

[hese projects evolved, in a way, several terms ago, when in 
the study of English poetry in senior classes the works of such 
modern poets as William Ernest Henley, Rudyard Kipling, John 
Masefield, and others, we discovered that there are many beau- 
tiful musical settings of the lyrics of these poets. The pupils 
sought the very simple ones that they had heard, and then 
some of them asked to hear performances of the more famous 
ones. This was arranged; but a rich and delightful field has as 
yet been barely touched, so vast is it and so numerous are the 
musical gems which remain to be sung and heard. 

Through many centuries of song composition, poetry has re- 
mained the principal source of inspiration, though prose settings 
are not uncommon, and hundreds of symphonic compositions have 
literary sources. There is in the very basic instinct of artistic 
creativeness—in music, in painting, and sculpture, and in inspired 
poetry—the selfsame urge to translate the loveliness of the earth, 
and the drama, and the ideals of human conduct by means of 
some kind of self-expression. Who can count the poets, the 
painters, the composers who have gone to the same source for a 
“program?” 

In considering, for instance, such a play as Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet, we do not even need to mention the names of 
great painters, great actors or actresses, and great composers 
who have used this same theme to give to the world their match- 
less performances. In the hauntingly beautiful and delicate music 
of Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet Overture, the true artist, 
be he musician, actor, or painter, does not attempt to retranslate 
it in terms of his own particular genre; the mood and feeling of 
Romeo and Juliet are in the soul of each, and with them he feels, 
breathes, sees, hears, and loves! 

This very unity of the three greatest arts in the world is the 
aim of the projects in correlation which we have been endeavor- 
ing to develop in our school. There are limitations, naturally. 
Had we the best of modern facilities, such as a good phonograph 
for use in each of the three departments—art, literature, and 
music—we could follow it up ad infinitum. A beginning has 
already been made by students in the literature and creative- 
writing classes here, in an entirely new and entrancingly original 
story of the famous Nutcracker Suite of Tschaikowsky. Our 
art instructor too, Phyllis Muirden, made an exquisite story with 
original sketches and musical themes to accompany them. 


Two of our graduate students have recently completed nationally 
known color drawings of the same story, the originals of which 
are permanently placed on the walls of the music room at the 
High School of Commerce. Copies of the drawings are proudly 
displayed on the walls of the Standard School Broadcast of the 
Standard Oil Company of California, who have used reproduc- 
tions in their manual of music appreciation. In each case, the 
artists heard the music and the explanation of what the com- 
posers were trying to say, and then reinterpreted it. 

After research has been made (music publishers and libraries 
should begin to catalogue them in this manner!) for available 
settings of the poets to be studied, the words are mimeographed 
and placed in the hands of the pupils of the literature classes and 
the glee clubs. They are read by the teacher or the pupils, and 
the meanings are discussed. The pupils learn the value of 
emphasis, phrasing, and clearness of enunciation. Then the mu- 
sic pupils hear the melodies, observe the wedding of the words 
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and music, and set about learning the songs preparatory to pre- 
senting them in programs. The reactions have been most satis- 
fying and inspiring, for the children love these poems and read 
them with new light in their eyes, and they really come to appre- 
ciate music in words and settings. Whenever possible, they 
learn more than one setting of the same poem, and are able to 
comprehend the difference, for example, between the simple 
strophic song and the art song, and something of the history of 
music, too. (We have no course in music appreciation, music 
history, harmony, or composition!) What a field for classes in 
musical composition this should offer to those schools which can 
boast a complete music course! 

Unfortunately, there is a real drawback to this procedure be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient equipment. While this is all very 
helpful musically to the children’s cultural development, the ma- 
jority of the songs must be taught and learned by the painstaking 
method of rote singing. At the time when they should be learn- 
ing to read music fluently, the pupils are compelled to become 
ear-minded only, and have a minimum of actual music-reading 
experience. Music reading should be as natural as word reading; 
at least, that is our aim as teachers of music in the public schools 
of our nation. 

However, but few of the songs for which we have texts are in 
our extremely limited musical library. The ideal situation would 
put the texts and the music into their hands for sight reading, 
solo singing (which is just as important as solo reading in litera- 
ture classes), ensemble singing, and a cappella singing, the latter 
of which is the culmination of all that is best in choral music 
teaching. There are many beautiful cantatas which are dramatic 
interpretations in music of longer poetical works, and operettas 
which would afford excellent study if they were not so expensive 
to own, and if our talented pupils could be adequately developed 
to perform them. 


In the fall of 1936, a program was presented of American 
lyrics of the early American period, the majority of them being 
by Longfellow. The program included such famous poems as 
“The Arrow and the Song,” “Stars of the Summer Night,” 
“The Village Blacksmith,” part of “Hiawatha,” and “Christmas 
Bells.” Songs by Emerson, Whittier, and Lowell were likewise 
included. 

There is no limit to the number of songs from Shakespeare’s 
plays which are deserving of study. The composers range in 
period from the fifteenth century to our own twentieth. We 
learned about sixteen songs, but wished we had time to learn 
more. Among them were the songs of Ophelia in Hamlet, 
presented in costume, with spoken lines between the songs. 
The pupils listened to the stories of all the plays represented 
in the group of songs, made scrapbooks, giving the dates, words, 
and names of the composers, and, in many cases, they illustrated 
the books themselves. This was a fascinating study, and it 
whetted our appetites for more. The personal benefits to the 
pupils were more than the hearing and singing of the songs; no 
small benefit to them was the elevation of their musical tastes, 
which followed in a very natural manner. 


We have just completed an entire program of settings of 
Tennyson’s poems. A senior girl is also planning to present, 
as an oral English project, the dramatic reading of Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden” with musical accompaniment by Strauss. The 
other program of British Romantic poets included such poets as 
Burns, Moore, Scott, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Herrick, 
and Browning. For a future project just as inexhaustible as 
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that of the Shakespearean songs, I have in mind a program of 
folk ballads of England and Scotland. There is no limit, in- 
deed, to the possibilities of this correlative procedure. 

I have no idea whether this kind of correlation of vocal and 
literary study in the high school music departments has been 
tried to any extent elsewhere, but I believe others would find it 


as fascinating as we do, and it certainly is valuable as a means 
of vitalizing the study not only for the purpose of unification of 
the curriculum in a “curriculum-minded” period of educational 
investigation but also for the possibilities it offers for so many 
kinds of self-expression for the young persons enrolled in our 
schools. 


What About Astrology? 


PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 
Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, California 


LE pow the past few years modern science has been rather 
carefully checking the claims of the palmists, the phrenolo- 
gists and the physiognomists. And, while there is occasionally 
found a devotee who “hits the nail on the head” far more often 
than chance would allow, it has been noted that he (or should we 
say she?) achieves success by means other than those furnished 
by the particular cult in question. Devious and numerous, indeed, 
are the tricks at the disposal of the intelligent quack. 

But what about the astrologer with his horoscope and his 
claims that one is naturally musical if born under a proper sign 
of the zodiac? Little or nothing, it must be admitted, has been 
done by the scientist to prove or disprove such a contention. This 
is surprising, as techniques are readily available for such a task. 
Indeed, the interest currently aroused by that sister pseudoscience, 
mind reading, is now spilling over into other rather esoteric fields 
in such cascades that the time might well be considered ripe for 
a test of the astrologer’s claims—at least as they refer to music. 

Unfortunately, books on astrology are none too clearly written. 
The authors do not come out squarely in saying just which is 
the most “musical” sign and which the least “musical.” Yet they 
do agree fairly well in classifying Libra as the sign under which 
prospective musicians are most apt to be born. Our task, then, 
would seem to be chiefly that of comparing in various ways the 


birthdays of the musically great with those of more ordinary mortals. 


In this study, names of musicians were selected from two 
sources. One thousand, four hundred and ninety-eight were 
chosen from Pierre Key's Musical Who’s Who. This number 
included all the names to be found there with the exception of 
those of patrons and others whose musicianship might reasonably 
be questioned. As the Key’s names were all of recent origin and 
had not withstood the test of time, the study was repeated on 
3,257 names taken from Grove’s Dictionary. Both sets were 
sorted according to the birthdays into piles labelled for the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. (The writers on astrology do not agree 
among themselves on the exact durations of the several signs. 
The variations are slight, however—a day or so at the most. 
The durations employed here appear to be accepted by a number 
of astrologers and would seem to be as logical as any offered 
in the literature. ) 

There are several procedures we might conceivably follow. It 
would be possible, for example, to find the percentage of births 
to be expected by chance under each of the signs and to compare 
these expectancies with the actual distributions of musicians’ 
birthdays. Or we might take population figures as the basis for 
comparisons. Unfortunately, these latter are difficult to obtain. 
In fact, population figures for the birth years covered by the 
names in the Pierre Key and Grove volumes do not exist. We, 
therefore, have been forced to take more recent birth figures. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that the relative distribu- 
tion of births over the parts of the year is very different now 
from what it was many years ago. Be that as it may, we 
contented ourselves with three sets of figures—the chance per- 
centages of births, Viennese birth figures’ for the years 1925 
through 1934, and records of over three million New York City 





1 Obtained from the Annual Epidemicological Reports of the League 
of Nations. 
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births? Our task was to ascertain how significantly the musi- 
cians’ birthdays differed from those of Viennese and New Yorkers 
and from a chance distribution. To be especially noted was the 
concentration or absence of concentration of births under that 
sign claimed by astrologers to be associated with musicianship. 

Each figure in the table labelled “Expectancies” indicates that 
as great a difference in this direction would occur this number 
of times in one hundred as a chance fluctuation from zero. The 
x’s indicate that in these particular comparisons the values were 
identical. Each heading refers to the comparisons between the 
percentages in Key’s or Grove’s, and either those to be expected 
by chance or the percentages actually appearing in the Viennese 
or New York City distributions. The minus sign (—) indicates 
that the percentage appearing in Key’s (or Grove’s) book is 
smaller than that of the other distribution (chance, Viennese or 
New York). 

To satisfy most statisticians that a difference is significant and 
not a chance affair, the expectancy should be in the region of 
0.1 or less. An examination of the three Key’s columns indicates 
that none of the figures is significant. In fact, all of the differ- 
ences for the sign of Libra are in the “wrong” direction—i.e., a 
smaller percentage of musicians was born here than is found in 
the chance or city distributions. It is true that in the Grove 
data there are two differences sufficiently large to be of interest 
(both G.—Ch.). Yet these occur under the signs Aquarius and 
Pisces for which the astrologers have made little musical claim! 











} | | 
Sign Date Key's | Grove's | Chance | Viennese | N.Y.C. 
Aries.........| Mar. 21 to Apr. 19| 92 | 96 | 82 | 90 | 88 
Taurus.......| Apr. 20to May 20; 8.2 7.7 8.5 8.9 8.1 
Gemini...... | May 21toJune21| 7.9 8.2 8.8 | 8.9 8.5 
Cancer. ... ..| June 22 to July 22 | 8.6 7.5 | 85 | 8.8 8.5 
7 ee July 23 to Aug. 22 8.1 7.5 8.5 | 8.0 8.4 
Virgo...... Aug. 23 to Sept. 23] 8.3 7.4 8.8 | 7.7 8.3 
Libra....... Sept. 24 to Oct. 23 | 7.2 7.7 oa bk ae 8.1 
Scorpio....... | Oct. 24 to Nov. 22| 7.2 7.9 8.2 | 7.4 8.0 
Sagittarius...| Nov. 23 to Dec.21| 8.1 8.2 | 79 | 7.5 8.1 
Capricorn....| Dec. 22 to Jan.20| 9.9 8.9 8.2 7.8 8.5 
Aquarius. . Jan. 21 to Feb.19 | 9.0 9.8 8.2 | 8.9 8.5 
Pisces. .......| Feb. 20 to Mar. 20 8.3 9.8 7.9 | 9.3 8.6 


This table is to be read as follows: 9.2 per cent of the musicians 
mentioned in Pierre Key’s and 9.6 per cent of those in Grove’s Dic- 
tionary were born under the sign of Aries. By chance alone 8.2 per 
cent should have been born then. 9.0 per cent of the Viennese and 
8.3 per cent of the New Yorkers were born under the same sign, etc. 














EXPECTANCIES 
Key — Key — | Key- G.— | G.— .- 
Sign Ch. V. N.Y.C. Ch. | v. N.Y.C. 
Aries.... 8 | 38 10 0.2 12 0.5 
Taurus... 35 | —16 46 — 6 — 0.8 —21 
Gemini... —10 — 8 —18 12 — 8 —27 
Cancer... 46 | —38 | 46 -2 | —05 —2 
= —27 | 46 —35 2 | —16 —4 
Virgo.... —4 | 18 x 0.3 —27 —4 
Libra. ... — 8 —24 10 16 x —21 
Scorpio... —s | -—38 | —14 —27 16 —42 
Sagittarius.......| 38 | 18 e.] 27 8 42 
Capricorn : 2 | 0.5 4 s 1.4 21 
Aquarius... 14 | 46 24 CS 0.05 4 0.5 
Pisces... .. ‘“s 27 — 8 —35 0.01 16 0.8 











2 Obtained from an article by R. Pintner and J. B. Maller in the 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, volume 50, 1937, pp. 91-107. 
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All these figures, then, vigorously endorse the notion that the 
astrological claims are based on myths—not upon facts. 
There is yet another simple and rather obvious procedure by 


which to show the accuracy of the astrological claims. There 
are twelve signs of the zodiac. If Libra is the most “musical” 
sign, then the birth percentage should be greatest here. But is 


it? If we rank the order of the percentages by signs we find 
that for the Key’s data Libra stands eleven and a half. A slight 
error is present here as the signs are not of equal duration in 
terms of days. When they are corrected for this error we find 
Libra still at eleven and a half. Were it a chance matter it 
should be at six and a half. We can only conclude from these 
data that the astrologers played into extremely bad luck when 
they chose Libra. 





With the Grove’s Dictionary data the rank order for Libra is 
eight and a half. When the correction for inequality of size of 
zodiacal sign is undertaken, Libra climbs to seven and a half or 
still slightly below chance! 

The fatalistic view that man is what he is because of the magic 
quality of his birthday, that a musician is naturally musical 
because he first started to breathe when the celestial bodies were 
propitiously arranged for musicality to appear, does not receive 
the slightest support from this study. But with human nature 
what it is, many will continue to consult the astrologer. Yet is 
it too much to hope that the person who is thinking of the 
possibility of musical study will visit the quack with his eyes 
open and that he will go to him primarily to obtain a hearty 
laugh and not vocational advice? 


Music Appreciation in the Jumor 
Eiigh School 


NINA B. COYE 
Harrison Park Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ms APPRECIATION may be defined as that force in music 
education which seeks to arouse in the child a love of 
music, and to make that love deeper and wider.’ 

It is our objective in the music appreciation work in the gen- 
eral music classes in junior high school, to give the child such 
musical experience as will function in life’s situations and to pro- 
vide him with as rich a cultural environment as is possible. He 
should develop an admiration for good music and the ability to 
discriminate, in order to point the way to a life of greater joy 
and beauty through the love of music. 

Music appreciation in the schools is still in the experimental 
stage. No definite conclusion has been reached as to just what 
does fall within the scope of that term, or what methods or mate- 
rials should be used. However, it is logical to suggest that the 
appeal involved must be as varied as possible and that the 
repertoire should include much really great music. For the 
junior high school “selections should be chosen with the pleasure 
end in view, but never losing sight of the fact that intellectual, 
aesthetic and emotional factors enter into enjoyment and appre- 
ciation more lastingly than the purely recreational ones. Definite 
focus of attention and interest is as strict a requirement in the 
music appreciation lesson as in that of any other well taught 
subject.’”” 

Among the methods which have been suggested by educators 
is that of correlation and integration. These approaches have 
made considerable progress in the general educational program 
because they have real value when used in a manner to strengthen 
the appreciation and understanding of music. Correlations should 
not be forced. There naturally exists a close relationship be- 
tween music and other arts, history, geography, and life in gen- 
eral; all of which contribute towarding “making music a normal 
part of sane and beautiful living,”* but care should be taken to 
protect music, an art experience which has something of value 
to give to the human race, from becoming the handmaiden of 
other subjects of the curriculum. 

In planning work for the junior high school, consideration 
should again be given to the problem of the children being 
shifted from one class to another at the beginning of the semester 
and often having no classification as to grade; to the fact that 





1 Mursell, James L., and Glenn, Mabelle. The Psychology of Music Teaching 
(New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1931), chap. V, p. 106. 
2 Pitts, Lilla Belle. Music Integration in the Junior High School (Boston: 


C. C. Birchard & Co., 1935), p. 33. 


® Morgan, Russell. 
1937, p. 44 


““Modern Trends in School Music’* M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 
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we must include work for all types of children, the musical 
illiterate as well as the student with considerable cultural back- 
ground; likewise that the interests of adolescents are constantly 
changing. 

A wide range of subjects should be covered in an endeavor to 
reach all classes. The subject may be approached from the view- 
point of repertoire, not chronologically presented, using a greatly 
diversified study of periods, styles and grades of music; or there 
may be music having program interest; and some instructors 
may wish to use the project method. Whatever the method, the 
final aim remains the same: to increase the putting-in process 
until the child has an understanding love for, and knowledge of, 
familiar and worth while music. In some circumstances it may 
be desirable to have all the classes, irrespective of grade, follow- 
ing the same general topic organization, then the following 
semester change to something new and interesting. No topic 
should be dwelt upon until all spontaneity is lost. In other situa- 
tions one aspect of music appreciation work may be chosen and 
carried through a semester. There is no need for a definite topic 
for each grade each semester unless it fits into some school 
situation. 

The appreciation lesson should be something far more than a 
mere passive experience. It should be a process of noticing and 
selecting. Children should be encouraged to take an active part 
and feel free to voice their likes frankly and freely. We must 
not destroy their individual response, but build upon it and cor- 
rect it. “Adolescent boys and girls do not respond to academic 
instruction that calls for elaborate analysis of compositions or 
much attention to facts upon music.’”* Any facts that are offered 
should be presented from the viewpoint of a better appreciation 
rather than from that of pure information. 

“Whenever we present a new composition either for listening 
or performance, we do well to capitalize all the life-giving asso- 
ciations naturally connected with it. This does not mean giving 
a great deal of information about it. But it does mean 
showing that it rose out of a certain circumstance, that it is the 
expression of a certain mood, and that works of art in other 
fields—pictorial art and literature, for instance—have affinities 
with it.” 

Music appreciation cannot function as a thing apart from the 


“Beattie, McConathy, and Morgan. Music in the Junior High School (Silver 
Burdett Company, 1930), p. 65. 


5 Mursell, James L., and Glenn, Mabelle. The Psychology of Music Teaching 
(New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1931), chap. V, p. 110. 
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other work. In a general music class it must be carried on with 
the actual class work and may take a part of the time on a daily, 
weekly, or monthly plan in accordance with how it best fits in 
with the type of lessons that are being presented. Some 
teachers favor the longer lesson because of the necessity for ar- 
ranging material. Just how much time should be given spe- 
cifically to music appreciation as a lesson in listening? Circum- 
stances are often the guide, though some educators advocate one- 
third of the time as the correct allotment. If the work is 
systemically planned, the time element is not so important. 

Sometimes we have the type of child who is “led to the ap- 
preciation of music chiefly through the singing of beautiful 
songs ;”* or the type who has little ability or wish to sing, whose 
interest can be aroused by hearing good music; or the type who 
has little musical talent to whom the care of the bulletin board, 
or the compiling of a book of programs, or the making of a note 
book, become definite and tangible pieces of work which provide 
an interest. As a rule the more musical group who have per- 
formance skill will develop keener discrimination than the child 
whose only participation is through listening. The ideal type of 
instruction in junior high school calls for a “combination of ac- 
tive participation and discriminative listening.” 

In the final analysis all music instruction should lead definitely 
to appreciation. If it does not it is a failure. 

No discussion of music appreciation would be complete without 
taking into consideration some of the outside sources of material. 

The musical memory contest of a few years ago was only a 
substitute for the present day music appreciation lesson. In a 
great many instances there was nothing in the “memory” contests 
that presupposed any instruction in music appreciation, though 
they did have a great deal of value; for in some places where 
there were few concerts, children were able to receive their first 
experience of good music, and this type of activity did result in 
the spread of a great deal of excellent music. 

In cities where there is a symphony orchestra, the children’s 
concert can be a powerful and dynamic force in fostering music 
in both the home and the school. If the concerts are to have any 
lasting value there should be more than one concert a year and 
there must be preparation for each event if it is to function to its 
fullest extent. Themes should become familiar, there should be a 
knowledge of the instruments of the orchestra, a brief knowledge 
of the lives of composers whose works are to be played, and a 
little study made of musical form. The success of this type of 
undertaking depends on the administration and management. 
Without careful preparation, a great deal of time can be wasted 
and much confusion result. Properly planned and managed con- 


7 Ibid., p. 67. 
6 Beattie, McConathy, and Morgan. Music in Junior High School (Silver 
67. 


Burdett Company, 1930), p. 


certs are of great benefit in creating interest in music and in 
establishing standards of judgment. 

Our greatest modern source of material is the radio. It is 
impossible to foresee how far-reaching its usefulness will be in 
the school program. It will make the best in musical perform- 
ance available in remote school districts and in a vast number of 
homes. People are listening daily to concert programs presented 
by artists of note. Frances E. Clark says, “Millions of people 
who never knew before that such things existed have become 
familiar with hundreds of master works, great songs, music of 
many lands, glorious things for violin, cello, strings, and chamber 
music. Tastes are formed, ideals lifted, judgments sharpened, 
and the whole fabric of school music has been forced to change 
color, to take on the hues reflected by the general condition of 
this increased knowledge.’® 

How best to make use of what radio has to offer is our ques- 
tion. The alert teacher is using some of the concerts for the 
purpose of instruction to develop the student’s background of 
judgment ; to lead him to a recognition of his musical opportunity ; 
to build up an expectant, receptive, and interested attitude rather 
than the casual, passive and tolerant one which is entirely lack- 
ing in expectation and which is all too common. 

For years the NBC concerts under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, the Chicago Symphony under Frederick Stock, the 
Detroit, St. Louis, and Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras, the 
CBS School of the Air, the Standard School Broadcasts on the 
Pacific Coast and many others, have been doing so much for 
their youthful audiences. It is our business to prepare the chil- 
dren to listen to these fine programs and to present follow-up 
lessons. Through this work we shall be able to convince them 
“that lasting music as well as popular music has meaning for 
them in terms of everyday life and youthful interest.’ 

Educators agree that all music instruction should lead to a 
greater appreciation of music; that it should build a permanent 
love of music, and greater understanding of what ideas the com- 
poser was endeavoring to express. The experience of music 
performance is an agency which makes better and wiser listeners, 
therefore, we should endeavor to give every child who has any 
ability some opportunity to have this experience if he wishes it. 
Music appreciation is the heart of music, not a special type or 
department of music work; it means much more than just listen- 
ing. It “is the only complete answer to the problem of making 
music a part of the general culture for democracy.”” That, then, 
is our objective. 


8 Clark, Frances E. ‘‘Music Appreciation in the Intermediate Grades.’* Music 


Educators National Conference Yearbook, 1935, p. 194. 
® Pitts, Lilla Belle. Music Integration in the Junior High School (Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1935), chap. I, p. 2. 
10 Clark, Frances ‘“‘Music Appreciation in the Intermediate Grades.*’ 
Music Educators National Conference Yearbook, 1935, p. 194. 


Whither Music Education? 


LYTTON S. DAVIS 


Director of Music Education, Omaha 


FEEL called upon to write these paragraphs as a continuation 
I of the interesting discussion, bearing the above title, by Mr. 
G. H. Steck, Director, Vocal Music, Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege, and published in the Nebraska Educational Journal. There 
are many points mentioned in Mr. Steck’s article with which I 
heartily agree and on the other hand it seems to me that the 
general tone of it is not quite in harmony with the objectives of 
modern progressive education. 

The general theme of this article dealt largely with the fact 
that pupils were being inadequately prepared in “music educa- 
tion” in the elementary and secondary schools. 

If we are to consider our music education program from a 
vocational or college preparatory standpoint, then perhaps this 


Excerpted from an article in the Nebraska Educational Journal, 
and reprinted by permission. 


September, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


statement is correct. But should we expect pupils at the high 
school level, to know that they want to be music teachers, and 
plan our music curriculum accordingly, providing for a highly 
specialized study of music in the high school? Is this the objec- 
tive of modern music education? 

The elementary and secondary schools should provide many 
opportunities through which the pupil may develop a feeling for 
music (not necessarily note-reading ability to the exclusion of 
the more desirable aspects of music). Through these experiences 
he learns to appreciate and love music, and incidentally develops 
the ability to sing and perhaps play one or more instruments to 
an average degree of proficiency. The matter of guidance natur- 
ally must enter in—to the extent that we advise pupils who show 
special aptitude and ability in music to give more time and 
attention to a more serious study of this field, with the vocational 
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The New Elkhart 
1939-’40 Schedule 


“VY JED like to shake hands personally with 
each of you fellows who are doing such 
a splendid job in school music. But, of course, 
we couldn't travel that fast. 

So we are doing the next best thing. Our ‘hand 
shake’ to you will be in the form of a Schedule 
of Musical Activities Calendar for 1939-40, which 
we are mailing this month. We believe you can 
use your schedule to good ddvantage. 

We hope this introduction éncourages you to 
become better acquainted with Elkhart Band 
and Orchestra Instruments. 

Have you seen the new 58-C Cornet, the Sym- 
phony model Trumpet, the adjustable bell front 
Alto and Baritone and all the other new Elkhart 
Instruments that are proving so popular in school 
bands? Your local music dealer will give you 
a demonstration. Write direct to Elkhart head- 
quarters for information. Get better acquainted 
with Elkhart—Loyal to Quality—Low in Price 
Band and Orchestra Instruments. 

Did you receive your Schedule? If you do not 
receive a Schedule by September 15th, mail 
us a postal card. We will have one ready to 
send at once. 


The 


Line 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. 901-A — ELKHART, INDIANA 
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objective in mind. 

True, the philosophy of the traditional school of music was 
that music instruction was to be provided for only the “few who 
showed exceptional talent”. In modern education we have a 
much more comprehensive idea of music education. It is more 
desirable to give a little music to many, than a large amount of 
it to a few. 

The question then arises: If students come to college without 
having had a great amount of specialization in music, how are 
we to make them into teachers of music in a period of four 
years? I answer this question by saying that our colleges and 
universities must plan music courses which provide enough col- 
lege hours in music study adequately to prepare a student for 
teaching in this specialized field. Many colleges and universities 
are now allowing as many as sixty to eighty hours in music 
toward graduation. Many are giving strictly bachelor of music 
degrees. It is fallacy to expect a student to become a music 
teacher and at the same time prepare to teach science, mathe- 
matics and history. We must get away from the idea that only 
those who develop a high degree of proficiency on an instru- 
ment or in singing, and a faultless ability to read music, are 
able to teach music. Experience will show that many of our 
best teachers cannot perform even reasonably well on any in- 
strument and must give a great deal of time to “sight” reading 
a page of music. This is not the important thing—rather we 
must see that they really learn to teach and to know how to 
appeal to boys and girls. 

I hope no one draws the conclusion that I do not believe 
teachers of music should be good musicians. I do not mean 
that—but I am saying that there are many other very necessary 
and desirable native and acquired attributes of a good teacher of 
music which have nothing to do with a strict knowledge of music. 

I visited a summer school class in a teachers’ college (not in 
Nebraska) last summer. This class was called “Rural School 
Music” (the teacher had never taught in a rural school) and 
was designed to prepare rural teachers to teach music in the 
one-room school. I was shocked to find the professor almost 
“pulling his hair” in trying to teach these people the different 
forms of the minor scale. He undoubtedly thought that in order 
to teach rural school children simple songs, one of the prime 
factors was a thorough knowledge of the minor scale. This, of 
course, is a rare example—perhaps an over-severe illustration 





of how misinformed some of our teacher training institutions 
are with regard to the needs of our schools. 

In my opinion it is not the purpose of the secondary schools 
to prepare students for the college in order that the college may 
turn out good teachers. It should be our purpose to give them 
a broad training in the arts in order that they may be able to 
live a richer and fuller existence in everyday living whether 
they attend college or not. Those who show special ability 
should certainly have the opportunity to specialize in a teacher 
training institution if they wish to become teachers, or a con- 
servatory if they wish to become artists. These specialized 
institutions should provide a course of study whereby such stu- 
dents may really specialize. 

I believe we would do well to quit “passing the buck” by 
saying that “the elementary school does not adequately prepare 
students for the high school” or that “the high school does not 
prepare them in a like manner for the colleges.” We will be 
more effective if we face the facts—find what is needed, and 
then design our curriculum to fit that need—yes, even change 
our “traditional requirements” if necessary. Above all else, 
determine what is needed to do the job and then do it. 


é 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars for a violin concerto with 
orchestra is announced by Carl Fischer, Inc. The award is 
contributed by a prominent violinist who stipulates that only 
native-born citizens of the United States are eligible for the 
competition. Full details regarding the competition, which 
closes April 30, 1940, may be secured from the Carl Fischer 
headquarters, Cooper Square, New York, New York, or any of 
the company’s branch offices. 
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Just Published .. . 


«Primary Studies for 
the French Horn” 


by 
ANTON HorNER 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and 


Curtis Institute of Music 


Price $1.50 


SELECTED on 1940 Contest List for 
Class B Bands 





Saga Overture 


An original band composition by 
EDWARD ZIMMER 


Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $5.50 


ELKAN-VOGEL 


1716 SANSOM STREET 





Famous Compositions 
Arranged for Chorus 


Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 


Debussy-Duane—Reverie .......... .20 
Tschaikowsky-Elkan—Waltz from 
Sleeping Beauty................ 18 
Ravel-Elkan—Bolero ............. 25 
Smetana-Elkan—Dance of the 
Comedians (Bartered Bride)..... 18 


Women’s Voices (S.S.A.) 


Debussy-Elkan—Clair de Lune...... .20 

Debussy-Duane—Reverie .......... .20 

Tschaikowsky-Elkan—Waltz from 
Sleeping Beauty................ 16 


Male Voices 
Ravel-Elkan—Bolero (T.T.B.B.)....  .25 


COMPANY. INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Three ‘Popular ‘Bulletins 


of the Music Education 
Research Council 


Bulletin No. 17 


Music Rooms and Equipment 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
% 
Bulletin No. 18 


Music Supervision in the Public Schools 
Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 


Bulletin No. 19 


A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of ten or more. 
a 


Published by the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Headquarters and Publication Office 
64 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 





1940 
Competition-Festivals 
Booklet 


IS READY 


In the 1940 booklet are included new rules 
concerning the 1940 regional contests—also, the 
selected list of band, orchestra and choral 
numbers, instrumental and vocal solo and en- 


semble lists, and approved cumulative lists. 


It will facilitate work in the headquarters office 


if remittances are sent with all orders. 


Price 35c 


COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
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Book and Music Reviews 











instrumental and vocal music received at the Journal office 
prior to June 30. Due to the fact that the Journal is not 
published during the summer period—the late weeks of which 
are the “open season” for new releases—a large quantity of 
music and other material received since June is on hand for 
review in coming issues. 
Journal readers are aware, of course, that the review section 
educators through the 


Tins REVIEW SECTION of this issue is largely devoted to 





is maintained as a service to music 
coéperation of publishers and record makers, and the good 
offices of the reviewers, all of whom are men and women 


engaged as teachers or music department heads, or in other 
capacities in the educational field. This fact is mentioned not 
so much to stress the authority with which their comments 
are offered, as to call attention to the generous contribution of 
time and effort made by busy members of the profession in 
order to help Journal readers keep posted. 

Except in instances otherwise indicated by signatures, the 
vocal music reviews in this issue were prepared by Ralph 
Wright and Isabelle Mossman, of Indianapolis Public Schools, 
and the instrumental music reviews by Lorrain Watters of the 
Des Moines Public Schools. 

(Note to publishers: Material intended for review should be 
so marked and forwarded to the Journal office.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A Bibliography of Psychological and Experimental Aesthet- 
ics, 1864-1937, prepared by Albert R. Chandler of Ohio State 
University, and Edward N. Barnhart of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, published by the University of California Press, Berk- 
eley, California. Title page imprint includes also Cambridge 
University Press of London, England, with a copyright of the 
original in 1933 by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, and a copyright on this latest edition of 1938 
by the Regents of the University of California. 


It is a volume of 190 pages, listing important books and ar- 
ticles in all fields of aesthetics, including chapters on sections 
such as Theory of Psychological Aesthetics and General 


Works; Psychology of Aesthetic Response, Talent, and Crea- 
tion; Aesthetics of Color; Lines, Forms, and Pictures; Lan- 
guage Arts; and a rather extensive section of 162 pages listing 
books and articles in this field as it touches upon music. It 
includes both works appearing in English and in the principal 
European languages. For all those sincerely interested in the 


comprehensive bibliography of the field, this must be highly 
recommended. 
—Russell V. Morgan. 
Bibliography. Add to the list of available reference aids 


“Bibliography in Music Education for Classroom Teachers,” 
by Earle Connette, in The Elementary School Journal, Decem- 


ber, 1938. [University of Chicago, Dept. of Education, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. Single copy 36c.] 
HARMONY 
Keyboard Harmony, by Modena Scovill, M.A. [50 pp. New 
York: Carl Fischer. $1.00.] This work reaches into a field 
of music education hitherto but slightly explored. To many 


musicians, keyboard harmony remains simply something that 
must be done “by ear.” While it is true that the ear remains 
one of the prime factors in harmonic and melodic construction, 
Miss Scovill, in this volume, has been able to reduce some of 
the simpler elements of keyboard facility to printed formula. 
Though the book is designed primarily as an aid to the inex- 
perienced pianist and to the novice in harmony, there remains 
the thought that even experienced pianists and schooled har- 
monists may find much of interest and application. 

The volume is divided into two parts, Part I containing in- 
terval and chordal problems, including the primary triads and 
dominant seventh chords. Part II contains expositions of the 
secondary triads and seventh chords, extraneous tones, and the 
simpler modulations. In both parts the problems are liberally 
illustrated. Many specific exercises are given for the purposes 
of dictation and melody harmonization. The volume gives 
ample evidence of the author’s musicianship and willingness 
to give attention to detail. 

The entire work is an outcome of Miss Scovill’s practical 
experience with keyboard harmony classes at New York Uni- 
versity. The values of the studies have been tested under 
teacher and student manipulation. “Keyboard Harmony” thus 
becomes a volume of value for class use, for private pupil in- 
struction, and for self-instruction. One cannot question the 
worth of “learning by doing’; Miss Scovill’s book provides the 
opportunity to acquire a degree of skill in keyboard harmoni- 
zation, a skill of real value to everyone connected in any way 
with active participation in music. 

—William C. Bridgman. 
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CHORUS, ORCHESTRA, PIANO, ORGAN 


Onward Ye Peoples by Jean Sibelius has come from the press 
of the Galaxy Music Corporation arranged for mixed voices, 
men’s voices, women’s voices (S.S.A.) and two-part (S.A.) with 
special accompaniment for piano and organ. It has also been 
scored for smal] orchestra, full orchestra, and with a version 
for the symphony orchestra by the composer. The orchestral 
scores may be used as accompaniment for the choral versions 
or may be performed by the orchestra without chorus. [Piano 
and organ acc. 40c; piano solo 50c. Organ solo 60c. Version 
for symphony orchestra for rent. Orch. scores: full $1.25; 
small 85c. Piano-conductor 25c; extra strings 15c. Chorus, 
S.A., S.S.A., S.A.T.B. or T.T.B.B., each 15c.] 

The work is vigorous, forte, and stately. It is easy in range 
and straightforward melodically and well within the performing 
ability of high school students. The text is a vigorous prayer 
and exhortation to see the light and establish courage to carry 
on. Most effective performance in my judgment would require 
large massed effects with mixed chorus or with men’s voices 
with full orchestral accompaniment. The version for the sym- 
phony orchestra by the composer would be an addition to a 
library of stately processionals.—Fowler Smith. 


CHORAL 


Choral Series. Eighteen Easy Choruses. T.B.B. [Boston 
Music Co., 60c.] Contents: (1) O Lord Most Holy, Panis An- 
gelicus, Franck; (2) Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; (3) Prayer 
of Thanksgiving; (4) Home On the Range; (5) The Land- 
lubbers Below, Sea Song; (6) Water Boy, Southern Song; 
(7) Cape Cod Chantey; (8) March of the Kings, French Carol; 
(9) Beautiful Dreamer, Foster; (10) O Singing Land (Fin- 
landia), Sibelius; (11) Now Is the Month of Maying, Morley; 
(12) Mister Boogaman, humorous; (13) Ashes of Roses, modern; 
(14) The Galway Piper, Irish Folk Song; (15) John Peel, Eng- 
lish Folk Song; (16) Chorus of the Pirates, from Pirates of 
Penzance; (17) When the Foeman Bares His Steel, from Pirates 
of Penzance; (18) Breathe, Trumpets, Breathe (Treharne), 
nar ga Day. Medium Difficult. Limited compass.—Ralph 

Jright. 


Introductory High School Chorus Book, a collection for girls’ 
voices, boys’ voices, and mixed voices [Oliver Ditson Company, 
Theodore Presser Co., distributors. 75c.] This excellent col- 
lection of sixteen choruses, which bears the full title “Noble 
Cain’s Introductory High School Chorus Book (First Two 
Years)” represents the compiler’s choice, from the extensive 
Ditson catalog, of selections which “will demonstrate that there 
is an adequate supply of easier numbers which still are ef- 
fective when sung in contest or festival, or for ordinary school 
use.” The quotation is from Mr. Cain’s foreword, which says 
further, “This collection ... is designed for use mainly in the 
early years of a high school choral development. ... In such 
an activity, teachers often find themselves faced with the task 
of providing music for freshmen and sophomores, as well as 
juniors and seniors, who have not had much previous singing 
experience or who do not have a great deal of time for re- 
hearsal. It is my belief that much of the music offered for 
high school groups is too difficult, especially for those who 
are in the early stages of development.” The collection in- 
cludes four selections for girls’ voices—one S.A., and three 
S.S.A.; three for boys’ voices—two T.B.B. and one T.T.B.B., 
and nine numbers for mixed voices—S.A.T.B. This distribu- 
tion is based on the compiler’s assumption that since it is 
quite common practice for one teacher to be in charge of all 
choral activity in a high school, it is therefore advisable to 
provide in one volume material for the boys and girls when 
trained in separate units as well as for the composite group. 
The composers represented are Protheroe, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Gretchaninoff, Scott, Gibb, Sibelius, Bortniansky, Clough- 
Leighter, Jensen, Stebbins, Purcell, Meyer-Helmund. There are 
also several folksongs. Seven of the compositions are either 
edited or arranged by Mr. Cain. The balance of the material 
appears in the arrangements as originally issued by Ditson. 
The Introductory High School Chorus Book is the first issue of 
a series of four, the other three in preparation being Pre-High 
School Chorus Book, High School Chorus Book, and Advanced 
High School Chorus Book. While these volumes are primarily 
prepared for school use, it is the compiler’s thought that the 
material will be equally valuable for choral groups. 


A Unit of Early American Song. Arranged for unchanged 
voices by Hazel G. Kinscella and Mabel S. Spizzy. [Boston 
Music Co., 30c.] The contents: (1) Dawn Song, Indian Tribal, 
unison; (2) Old Black Crow, early American; (3) How Sweet to 
Be Roaming, from William Billings’ Singing School Book; 
(4) Wildwood Flowers, Lowell Mason; (5) Deep River, Spir- 
itual; (6) Go Down Moses, Spiritual; (7) On the Tom-Big-Bee 
River, Old Southern Tune; (8) Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair, Foster, all three-part; (9) Cielito Lindo, Mexican-early 
Californian, two-part. The entire unit may be sung within a 
fifteen-minute broadcast. Traditional notes for each song. 
—Ralph Wright. 
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Retbins Leads Again oe 
WITH NEW IDEAS FOR SCHOOL BANDS! 


STRIKE UP THE BAND! 








ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


> 4 


STRIKE UP THE BAND! 


Help your band to first prize with this new band book! 
Marches, waltzes, swing rhythms and medleys scored to give 
your band the quality and distinction of champions. Full 
instrumentation. 


CONTENTS Arranged by PAUL YODER 
ROMANTIC RHYTHMS MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
Rose Room RAIN MEDLEY 
Sweet and Lovely ee 


I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 
Singin’ In The Rain 


LITTLE BROWN JUG 
DOLL MEDLEY 


GOOD-BYE JONAH 
LOCH LOMOND 


SONGS OF THE NAVY 
Anchors Aweigh 


. Rag Doll 
tory March 
ptany Weatery Sears Wedding Of The Painted Doll 
GOOD NIGHT MEDLEY Doll Dance 


Sleep 
POPULAR HIT MEDLEY 
Good Night Sweetheart Do You Ever Think Of Me 


SWING MEDLEY Whispering 
Stompin’ At The Savoy HAWAIIAN MEDLEY 
Sing, Sing, Sing My Little Grass Shack 
BLUE DANUBE Pagan Love Song 
WALTZ MEDLEY LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND 


Diane WHEN THE MOON COMES OVER 
Charmaine THE MOUNTAIN 


Conductor Book......... 60c Other Books, Each.............. 35¢ 





ROBBINS MODERN 
FOR BAND 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


ON THE TRAIL From ‘‘Grand Canyon Suite"’. 


MARCH 
NOCTURNE 
MANHATTAN SERENADE 
DEEP PURPLE..... 

STREET SCENE 

PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


Full Band. 1... ae 
(including conductor part) 
Symphonic Band........... 7.50 


(including conductor part) 


From ‘‘Two American Sketches"’ 


From ‘‘Two American Sketches’. 


...Ferde Grofe 

.. Thos. Griselle 
..Thos. Griselle 
....++.. Louis Alter 
.. Peter De Rose 


.... Alfred Newman 


..Matt Malneck & Frank Signorelli 


Conductor Score. eee 75 
(condensed) 
Extra Parts, Each............. 35 


ROBBINS POPULAR STANDARDS 


FOR BAND 


ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Briegel... 
ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Van Loan 
WINGS OVER AMERICA........... 
Co eae 


MERRY WIDOW WALTZ........... 


NAVY VICTORY MARCH........... 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER.............. 


ROLL ALONG PRAIRIE MOON.... 


MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE. . 
THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE. 
SOLDIER ON*THE SHELF........ 


MARCH OF THE MANNIKINS... 


.. Zimmerman 
.. Zimmerman 
..Hugo Frey 


..Hugo Frey 


Lae Kon es ......Hart-Lehar 


...Hart-Lehar 
viebanren wee Sima-Collins-Martin 
Dixon-Pola-Steininger 
. .Fiorito-MacPherson-Von Tilzer 

vemereas Walter O'Keefe 


.Brown-Freed 


..Reaves-Carrol 


:ciakahalthioe aeaeee Hirsch-Onivas 


Price 75c Each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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ORCHESTRA 


Festival March by Aug. H. Schaefer. 
[Fillmore Bros. Co Full orch. $2.00. Also pub. for band.] 
As a grand march this selection would be desirable on any 
band concert program. As an orchestra composition it might 
be found very useful by high school orchestras needing pro- 
cessional marches for commencement, baccalaureate, etc. 


Alma Mater, Grand 


Banjo On My Enee, arranged by Sydney E. Davidoff [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.] On the theme “Oh, Susannah!” by Stephen 
Foster. Bright and interesting concert number of the encore 
type. 


16 Chorales by J. 8S. Bach, compiled and arranged by Mayhew 
Lake [G. Schirmer, Inc. Complete score 75c.] High school 
orchestra directors and teachers of stringed instruments will 
be glad to have available this collection of Bach chorales for 
string orchestra or small combinations. 


Three Transcriptions For Four Violins, arranged by Grace 
Ensminger. [G. Schirmer. Score and parts $1.50.] Andante 
From Symphony No. 5. Beethoven, Excerpts From the Unfin- 
ished Symphony, Schubert, Etude, Chopin. The famous melo- 
dies have been well arranged for this combination of instru- 
ments. The collection should be very interesting for young 
high school and junior high school violin players. 


Manhattan Breathing Spaces, a suite in four movements for 
string orchestra by Harvey Gaul. [J. Fischer & Bro. Score 
$1.50; parts complete $2.50.] The suite is inscribed to the 
Duquesne University Symphony Orchestra. 


Dedication from “Through the Looking Glass,” by Deems 
Taylor. [J. Fischer & Bro. Score $1.50; parts $2.00.] This 
famous suite is well-known as is the composer, Deems Taylor. 
Many orchestra directors will welcome having this tuneful ex- 
cerpt made available. 


Dinki Suite, a sensational rhapsody in three movements for 
orchestra, by William Pelz. [J. Fischer & Bro. Score $3.00: 
parts $2.50.] The title selected by the composer is typical of 
the work, which is semi-humorous. . 


Indian Summer (An American Idyl), Victor Herbert, arr. by 
Robert Cray. {Harms, Inc. Large set of parts $2.00.] 
Rhythmic short composition by the famous composer. 


TOY ORCHESTRA 
Cc. C. Birchard & Company have made available a number of 
worthwhile musical selections which have been arranged and 
adopted for toy orchestras by J. Lilian Vandevere: (1) Tales 
From the Vienna Woods, Strauss; (2) The Whistler, J. Lilian 
Vandevere; (3) The Circus Parade, J. Lilian Vandevere; (4) 
General Bum-Bum, J. Lilian Vandevere; (5) In Holland Stands 
A House, J. Lilian Vandevere. Tne notation is carefully 
worked out for the various toy instruments. : 


BAND 


Nordic Symphony No. I, second movement, by Howard Han- 
son, arranged by Joseph E. Maddy. [C. C. Birchard & Co.] 
High school and college bandmasters will welcome an arrange- 
ment for symphonic band of Dr. Hanson’s popular Nordic 
Symphony. The full score is available. 


Pestival Overture, by Robert W. Gibb. [C. C. Birchard & 
Co.] This is a brilliant overture which includes contrasting 
strains in waltz time. A strong virile composition with which 
high school and college bandmasters should be familiar. 


[Willis Music 


band music of 
of marches, 


All In One Band Folio, by C. Paul Herfurth. 
Company. Parts 30c each.] A collection of 
medium grade of difficulty. Contains a number 
school songs and patriotic melodies. 


CLARINET 


Concerto No. I, by Joseph Paulson. [Fillmore Music House. 
75c.] This clarinet solo is of medium difficulty and might be 
found very desirable as a solo for use in contests. 


Danse Negre, by Cyril Scott. [Galaxy Music Corporation. 
60c.] An arrangement for clarinet of a composition by a well- 
known composer. Playing time 2% minutes. 


Two rhythmic dances in the oriental style for clarinet and 
piano: Egyptian Dance, by Kornienko, and Bosporus, by Kor- 
nienko. [Carl Fischer. 50c and 65c.] 


Valse Teniral, by Russ Howland. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] A 
very worthwhile rather easy clarinet solo by a young composer 
who writes well and who knows the woodwind instruments. 
Should be a good contest piece for the less advanced players. 


Old New Orleans, by Gustave Langenus. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 
This interesting solo for the clarinet introduces the calls of 
the vendors of old New Orleans, particularly the cry of the 
blackberry woman. 
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Examinations, by Gustave Langenus. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 
A clever novelty, by a famous teacher of the clarinet, describ- 
ing the student on examination day. 


Two Little Chums (solo or duet), by Albert Perfect. [Carl 
Fischer. 75c.] There is considerable need for easy tuneful 
solos and duets of this type for young school musicians. It is 
tuneful, rhythmic and not at all difficult. 


CLARINET METHODS 


The De Caprio Clarinet Method, by Domenico De Caprio. 
[Remick Music Corporation. 75c.] This new instruction method 
for the clarinet is dedicated by Mr. De Caprio to his students 
at Northwestern University. Foreword by John W. Beattie of 
Northwestern. Mr. De Caprio, well-known as a leading clar- 
inetist and teacher, has assembled his own approach and tech- 
nical exercises for the benefit of the pupil. Pupils will value 
the description of the embouchure, the use of the tongue, how 
to begin a tone, etc. 


Endresen Clarinet Method, by R. N. Endresen. [Boston Music 
Company. 75c.] This method contains a considerable amount 
of actual song material with a number of very playable duets. 


A Clarinet Method, by Paul Van Bodegraven. [Carl Fischer. 
50c.] This clarinet method contains full page close up pictures 
of the hands and lips. Otherwise there is no departure from 
the usual suggestions to clarinet players. 


FPLUTE 


[Axelrod Music. 


Divertimento, by Richard Franko Goldman. 
alternative 


$1.25.] The Divertimento is in three parts with 
cadenzas provided. 


Arthur Pryor, arr. Chas. J. 
This semi-humorous novelty 
should give a lot of 
who need 


The Whistler and His Dog, by 
Roberts. [Carl Fischer. 50c.] 
so popular on band concert programs, 
pleasure to high school flute and piccolo players 
something for encores. 


OBOE 


Bili, Bili, by M. Shalitt. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] Very playable 
setting of the traditional Yiddish melody, by Isaac Feldman. 
Available for English Horn. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] 


Carnation, a concert valse, by Bruno Labate. [Kay and Kay. 
$1.00.] Also available for flute and clarinet. Teachers should 
call this composition to the attention of advanced high school 
oboists as available solo material. 


Zephyrs, by Bruno Labate. [Kay and Kay. 
available for flute. Interesting and worth-while 
by the well-known oboist and teacher. 


$1.00] Also 
composition 


Collection for Oboe. High School oboe players will welcome 
a collection of well-known classics for the oboe with piano 
accompaniment. Contains music of Brahms, Dvorak, Handel, 
and contains 12 selections in all. [Carl Fischer. Oboe part 
50c, piano part $1.00.] This collection will be found very useful 
by all high school oboists. 


VIOLIN 
Tango, by Efrem Zimbalist. [G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] Two 
versions, an original and a simplified part, are included. The 


simplified form will make an interesting violin solo for any 
young player. As the name indicates, the music is written in 
the style of the dance. 


for violin and piano. 


Berceuse, by Howard R. Thatcher, 
interesting composi- 


[White-Smith Music Co. T75c.] A very 
tion of medium grade of difficulty. 


Little Dutch Dolls, by Emanuel R. Heifetz. [Carl Fischer & 
Co. 50c.] Violin solo or duet. Interesting and tuneful teach- 
ing piece in the first position. 


Concerto In A, by Howard R. Thatcher. [J. Fischer & Bros. 
$2.00. Orchestra parts are available.] First performance con- 
ducted by the composer with the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra, March 20, 1932. A major work by a contemporary com- 
poser which should be welcomed by violinists and teachers. 
A serious and worthwhile addition to violin literature. 


Twelve Classics for Violin and Piano, by Louis J. Bostelmann. 
{G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] Another good collection of twelve 
short classics for young violin players. The feature of the 
collection is an appendage of technical exercises and studies 
to assist pupils in meeting technical problems of the different 
selections. This idea is sound and the music is very well se- 
lected. The collection is prepared with the introduction of the 
third position in mind and introduces this new step in violin 
playing interestingly in actual music. This collection should 
be called to the attention of violin teachers. 
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OFF PRESS SOON 
BASIC BAND BOOK 


by 
Clifford P. Lillya 


A collection of thirty progressive and original compositions for 
beginning bands. 

Work begins on such an easy level that it is usable as soon 
as the pupils can produce two or three tones on their instru- 
ments. Pieces are carefully graded as to technical difficulty 
and musical interest. 


Each Book .30 


FOLLOW THROUGH 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
b 
Irving Cheyette, Ed.D. ia Charles J. Roberts 


A complete program for Intermediate Orchestras. 


Fourteen choice masterpieces, as well as works by modern 
American and European composers. The Program in its entirety 
is designed as a model concert program providing sufficient 
material for a full semester or a full year of study, depending 
upon the number of rehearsals. 


Each Part .50 


Conductor’s Part 1.00 


Piano Conductor 1.00 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR FALL 


THE MARCELLI FOLIO 
for 
ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


Compiled and scored by 
Nino Marcelli 
Primarily intended for orchestra, but may also be used for band 
or string orchestra without sacrificing the effectiveness or variety 
of instrumentation: this, by a carefully planned system of 
cross-cuing. For band, the stringed-instrument cues appearing 
in the wind parts are to be played. 


Each Part .40 Piano Acc. .75 Conductor’s Cond. Score 1.00 


ACTIVITY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


A collection of original compositions for very young 
orchestras, selected and arranged by 


Merle J. Isaac, M.A. 


A folio containing twelve easy compositions that are suited to 
the technical ability of young players of limited ensemble 
experience. 


Each Part .35 Piano Conductor .65 





BEGINNING STRINGS 
by 
Harvey S. Whistler, M.S. and 
Arthur C. Nord, Mus.M. 


A system of teaching Violin, Viola, Cello and String Bass with 
Piano Accompaniment. 


Suitable for class or private instruction and based on materials 
and procedures taken from the celebrated violin methods of 
Hohmann, Wohlfahrt, De Bériot, Dancla, Alard and other world 


masters. 
Violin 1.00 Cello 1.00 
Viola 1.00 String-Bass 1.00 


Piano Accompaniment 2.00 


MARITANA 
A Romantic Opera by 
William Vincent Wallace 


A condensed, modified version in two Acts, for High School 
and Community use. 


Adapted by 
J. Spencer Cornwall—Music 


W. O. Robinson—Book and Lyrics 


CHORUS 


SAMUEL GARDNER 
School of Violin Study 


based on 


HARMONIC THINKING 


as a means of acquiring musical development for tonal 
and technical mastery of the violin. 

Indorsed by: 
Daniel Gregory Mason George Wedge Edwin Stringham 
George Gartlan Hall Glass Guy Maier 


Intermediate to Fairly Advanced 
(in First Position only) 


BOOK I 
Harmonic Thinking—as a guide to Intonation 
$1.00 


BOOK II 
Harmonic and Rhythmic Thinking 
through melodic phrases 
$.75 


TROUBADOURS 


A Collection of Four-Part Choruses 
in Attractive, Durable, Spiral Binding 
Arranged by 
Mae Nightingale 
A collection of one hundred and two choruses, designed as a 
basic text to meet the exacting requirements of all types of 


ADOLESCENT VOICES. Helps boys to make the transition from 
elementary grades to senior high school. May also be used 


by mixed groups. 
Price $1.75 





BOSTON 





Your Dealer, or 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


56 Cooper Square and 119 West 57th Street — NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
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Classical Album of Early Grade Pieces by Famous Compos- 
ers, by C. Paul Herfurth. [Boston Music Company. 7T5c.] 15 
Classics by famous composers arranged in the first position. 
This book should be examined by violin instructors seeking 
music of good grade which is easy enough for beginning 
players. 


Nocturne, by Amber Roobenian. [Alfred Music Company. 
50c.] Interesting and tuneful solo for violin which is fairly 
easy. The piano part is more difficult. Key of D Major. In- 
cludes some easy double-stopping. 

Valse Petite, by Leon Goldman. [Alfred Music Company. 
40c.] Tuneful piece in waltz style. 


VIOLIN METHOD 


The Lockhart String Class Method, by Lee M. Lockhart. 
[M. Witmark & Sons. Parts 75c; teachers score $2.50.] Parts 
are provided for advanced players as well as beginners. The 
methods progress carefully step by step, the most interesting 
feature probably being the harmonization provided for the ex- 
ercises. This method should reduce the drudgery of the first 
steps in playing a stringed instrument to be rather pleasant 
ensemble experience. Prepared by a man who has had a con- 
siderable amount of actual experience teaching instrumental 
music to pupils of all ages. The course contains a large num- 
ber of folk songs. 


VIOLONCELLO 
Molto Cantabile, by Kernochan, transcribed by Willem Wil- 
leke. [Galaxy Music Corporation. 50c.] 


Sonatina, by Bernard Wagenaar; edited by Naoum Benditsky. 
[Carl Fischer. $1.50.] Of interest to cellists and cello teachers 
is this musicianly and recent composition by a young composer. 
This composition will no doubt be accepted as one of the out- 
standing recent additions to the literature for the instrument. 


Perpetual Motion, by Carl Bohm. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] Cello 
and piano. Very worthwhile study for this instrument. 


First Spanish Suite for Violoncello (unaccompanied) by 
Tagell. {Printed in France, Edw. B. Marks Music Corp.] 
Violoncellists will probably be interested in this rhythmic un- 
accompanied solo for their favorite instrument. A suite in 
three contrasted movements. Fairly easy in technical demands. 


Pirst Tunes, a collection for violoncello and piano by William 
Brockway. [Oxford University Press, $1.00.] The simple cello 
parts are accompanied by very interesting piano parts which 
will add to the pleasure of their performance. Very much wel- 
comed for young cello pupils. 


VIOLONCELLO METHODS 


A Tune a Day for Viola, by C. Paul Herfurth. [Boston Music 
Company. 60c.] This method contains several songs arranged 
for viola quartets. 


A Tune a Day for Cello, by C. Paul Herfurth. [Boston Music 
Company. 60c.] Interesting feature of this book is the songs 
harmonized for several cellos. 


STRING BASS 


There has been a need for solos for string bass, especially 
for contest material. The fingering and bowing in these solos, 
issued by Carl Fischer, is well marked: Songs My Mother 
Taught Me, by Dvorak (50c); Tre Giorni, by Pergolese (50c); 
Gavotte, by Gossec (40c); Sarabande, by Corelli (50c); Car- 
bellero, by Merle (60c); Melodie, by Massenet (50c); Nautical 
Medley, by Isaac (65c); Maiden’s Wish, by Chopin (50c); Coun- 
try Gardens, arranged by Isaac & Lewis (40c); Mummers, by 
Merle (60c); Largo, by Handel (50c). 


STRING ENSEMBLE 


String Quartet in E Minor, by Efrem Zimbalist. [G. Schirmer. 
Score $2.00, parts $5.00.] Chamber music enthusiasts will be 
interested in this quartet by the eminent violinist. The quartet 
is in four movements: I—Fantasia, II—Scherzo, III—Romanza, 


IvV—Finale (moto perpetuo). 


Folk Dances of Germany, by Elizabeth Burchenal. [G. 
Schirmer. $2.00.) A collection of folk dances from any 
country carrying the name of Elizabeth Burchenal would be 
considered authoritative by anyone familiar with the field of 
folk dances. The book contains a great number of pictures of 
natives in holiday costumes. 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Pop Goes the Weasel, for woodwind instruments and wood 
block. [C. C. Birchard & Co.] By Sydney E. Davidoff. A 
novelty cleverly arranged. 

Adagio, by Mozart, transcribed by Alexander Richter. This 
arrangement should be welcomed by advanced high school and 
college woodwind quartets. [Remick Music Corporation. Com- 
plete with score, $1.00.] 

Suite for Woodwind Quintet, in three parts, published sepa- 
rately: Forest Lullaby, by Sol B. Cohen (65c); Minuet-Fantasy, 
by Sol B. Cohen ($1.25); March-Miniature by Sol B. Cohen 
(75c). A very interesting composition by one of the younger 
composers skilled in arranging for woodwinds. Worth examina- 
tion when selecting woodwind material. [Carl Fischer.] 
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Menuetto, from Sonata Op. 10, No. 3, by Beethoven, arr. by 
M. Tarlow. [M. Witmark & Sons. Complete score and parts 
$1.00.] Though there is no lack of minuets for woodwind 
groups this does appear to be an interesting arrangement. 


Scherzo, by A. Louis Scarmolin, for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] A spritely composition re- 
quiring 2% minutes for performance. Rhythmically interesting 
but not difficult. 


Minuet, arranged from Mozart Serenade No. 12 by Harry 
Hirsh. [Kay and Kay. $1.00 with score.] Woodwind ensemble 
(flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon). 


Suite, in four movements for woodwind quintet, by Philip 
James. [Carl Fischer, National Solo and Ensemble Series. 
Score and parts $4.00, parts 50c.] The fourth movement con- 
sists of variations and fugue on a theme by Haydn. Requires 
good oboe. The composition is dedicated to Georges Barrere 
and should be welcomed by directors for use in college and 
high school. 


BRASS ENSEMBLES 


Moods, by Beldon C. Leonard. [Clayton F. Summy Co. T5c.] 
A fairly easy composition for four Bb cornets. Colorful enough 
to make a good program number for young players. 


Rondo in F, by Albert D. Schmutz. [Clayton F. Summy Co., 
$2.25.] This composition for brass quintet abounds with 
strongly marked rhythmic patterns and is fresh harmonically 
and melodically. The Rondo in F is listed on the National 
Competition list as grade four in difficulty. 


Prelude and Gavotte, Brass Quintet by Albert D. Schmutz. 
[Clayton F. Summy Co. $2.00.] The Prelude is based on a 
broad subject, the Gavotte is essentially lyrical and offers 
opportunity for contrast in rhythm and dynamics. Grade four 
in the National Competition list. 


Nocturne, French Horn Quartet by William Spencer Johnson. 
[Carl Fischer. 75c.] A fairly easy composition for four horns 
in F. The time of performance 3% minutes. 


= 

Prelude Romantique, Brass Sextet, by William Spencer John- 

son. [Carl Fischer. $1.50 score and parts.] Optional third 

trumpet part to replace French horn. A broad and spirited 
composition. 


Lento, by A. Louis Scarmolin, for quartet of horns in F. 
{Carl Fischer. 75c.] A very tuneful but surprisingly easy 
quartet for horns, requiring but three minutes for performance. 


At the Royal Court, by George J. Trinkaus. [Kay and Kay 
Music Corp. $1.50 with score.] For four B flat trumpets. 
Interesting and easy suite in three movements. Easy enough 
for young high school players. 


Twilight Meditation, for Brass Quartet, by Carl Busch. [Carl 
Fischer. Score and parts $1.50.] Not difficult and very in- 
teresting new music for this popular combination. 


Humoresque, for Brass Quintet, by Carl Busch. [Carl Fischer. 
Score and parts $2.00.] Adds the Eb horn to the quartet. A 
clever composition well within the range of high school players. 
Introduces a cadenza for baritone. A welcome addition to the 
available music for this combination. 


METHODS 


Elementary Method for Trombone and Baritone (B. C.), by 
Lucille E. Young. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] This course is com- 
piled by a person who not only knows the instruments but 
knows children. Directions are given in a frank, interesting 
and thorough way. Easy duets begin on the third page. Ma- 
terial is presented step by step and not too abruptly. Without 
doubt one of the most interesting books available for young 
pupils of these instruments. 


Rhythmic Foundation Through Drumming, by Louis G. Wer- 
sen. [Carl Fischer. 75c.] A course in elementary drumming 
to be presented in the classroom with the rhythmic background 
of folk music on the phonograph. The course is carefully 
correlated with a recommended list of phonograph records. 
This approach is thoroughly interesting and is psychologically 
sound. The young drummer drums music immediately. This 
collection should be examined by all teachers responsible for 
training young drummers. 


ACCORDIAN 


An Elementary Method, by Billotti-Spitzer. [G. Schirmer, 
Inc. $1.25.] A careful method which does not progress too 
rapidly. Contains a considerable amount of folk song material 
to add interest. 


Seven books for the accordian alone and in combination, by 
Galla-Rini. [Remick Music Corporation; parts 75c each, score 
$1.50.] The books contain a wide range of music from recent 
popular successes to music of Bach. There is a considerable 
amount of music of good quality made available for the ac- 
cordian and the publisher is to be congratulated. 


Galla-Rini has arranged several selections of the better type 
for the piano accordian. (1) The Young Prince and the Young 
Princess, Rimsky-Korsakoff. (2) My Moonlight Madonna, 
Fibich-Scotti. (3) Csardas, Monti. [Carl Fischer.] 
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CHORAL MUSIC 
Cc. C. Birchard and Co., Boston: 


Unison.—God! Save the People, by Arthur Bergh, words by 
Ebenezer Elliot (1781-1849). No. 62. 10c. 


S.A.—(1)Sing, O Heavens, by Berthold Tours (1838-1897), 
arranged by Harry L. Harts. No. 1279. 12c. For Christmas. 
(2) Let Us Come Before His Presence, from “Stabat Mater” 
by Rossini, arranged by Harts. No. 1258. 12c. (3) In Thy 
Presence from “The Seven Last Words,” by Dubois, arranged 
by Harts, text adapted. No. 1248. 15c. (4) Awake and Sing, 
by Mozart, arranged and adapted by Harts. No. 1267. 12c. 
This is the Ave Verum in D. (5) Praise and Adore (Cherubic 
Hymn), by Bortniansky, arranged by Harts. No. 1275. 12c. 
(6) Angel Voices (The Cherubic Hymn), by Gretchaninoff, ar- 
ranged by Harts. No. 1266. 2c. (7) God Through All!, by 
Schvedov, arranged by Harts, words by Samuel Longfellow. 
No. 1255. 12c. Lowest tone A, highest F. (8) Music, When 
Soft Voices Die, by A. Walter Kramer, words by Shelley. No. 
1298. 10c. (9) Little Mary Melody, by Hector MacCarthy. 
No. 1290. 10c. (10) Praise the Lord, from “Requiem,” by 
Verdi, arranged by Harts. No. 1262. 12c. 


S.S.A.—(1) I Have Twelve Oxen, by Don Malin, words tra- 
ditional. No. 1294. 16c. Low G’s in alto. Interesting. (2) 
Peter Pan, by William Stickles, words by Margery Armitage. 
No. 1285. 16c. Attractive harmonically. (3) Three Christmas 
Songs, (a) A Christmas Night Cradle Song, 14th century Ger- 
man tune, arranged by Gladys Pitcher, words by Margery 
Armitage A cappella Alto divisi. (b) Fairest Lord Jesus, 
arranged by H. W. Loomis, words anonymous. Optional des- 
cant (c) The Bells of Peace, by Loomis, words by Long- 
fellow. No. 1286. 15c. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Te Deum (C Minor) by Charles Wood. No. 
1202. 20c. (2) Ave Verum (“Jesu, Son of God the Father’) 
by J. Meredith Tatton. No. 1202. 10c. (3) At Bethlehem in 
Judah, 17th century melody, arr. by Morten Luvaas, words 
translated from the German by John W. Rilling. (4) Pioneers, 
by Stuart Bliss Hoppin, words by Whitman. No. 1284. 20c. 
Obligato violin duets and organ accompaniment. 12 pages. For 
large chorus. (5) The Last Leaf, by Joseph W. Clokey, words 
by Oliver W. Holmes. No. 1097. 12c. A cappella. In Mixo- 
Lydian mode. (6) O Captain! My Captain! by Arthur Bergh, 
words by Whitman. No. 13. 25c. 16 pages. (7) My Star 
Angel, by Matthew N. Lurdquist, words by Abraham B. Cos. 


No. 378. 20c. A cappella. Divided parts. (8) Democracy 
Forever, by Lowell Mason, choral paraphrase and words by 
Samuel R. Gaines. No. 1295. 20c. Solos for soprano and 


baritone. Obligato duet. 12 pages. A patriotic number. Piano 
or organ accompaniment. (9) The Rosy Red Band, Swedish 
Dance Song arranged by Luvass, words by Everett Hendricks. 
No. 1287. 18c. Optional a cappella. (10) Festive Song of 
Praise, by J. S. Bach, arranged by Albert Stoessel, adapted text 
by Stoessel. No. 332. 25c. 16 pages. (a) Now Thank We All 
Our God, (b) Come Enter Thine Own Portal, (c) All Praise 
and Thanks to God; (11) Selections from Martha, by Flotow, 
arranged by Glen Carle, Words by M. Louise Baum. No. 307. 
20c. 16 pages. For quartet and chorus; alto, tenor and bari- 
tone solos. (12) Sweetly Angel Choirs are Singing, Slovakian 
Carol, arranged by Luvaas, words by Ida M. E. Campen. No. 
1283. 16c. For S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. A cappella. Low Fs and E 
for basses. (13) Allelujah, Christ is Born, by Luvaas, words 
by Hendricks. No. 1281. 16c. For S.S.A.T.B.B. A cappella. 
(14) Behold a Rose of Beauty, by Reissiger, arranged by 
Luvaas, translation by David Stevens. No. 1289. 12c. For 
S.S.A.T.T.B. A cappella. For Christmas. 


S.A.B.—The Year’s At the Spring, by Joseph W. Clokey, words 
by Browning. No. 1098. 12c. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) Kathryn’s Wedding Day, German Tune, ar- 
ranged by Luvaas, words adapted from the German by William 
Hunter. No. 484. 15¢c. A cappella. S.A.T.T.B.B. No. 1016. 
S.S.A. No. 1063. (2) Night Herding Song, Cowboy Ballad, 
arranged by Gladys Pitcher, words Montana version. No. 1099. 
lé6c. (3) Requiem, by Granville Bantock, words by Robert L. 
Stevenson. No. 448. 15c. 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, New York: 


Unison.—Song of the Music Makers, by Cyril Winn, poem 
by Rodney Bennett. No. 3120. 15c. Easy. 


S.A.—(1) Irish Lullaby, by Alec Rowley, words by Doris 
Rowley. No. 3199. 15c. Voices of equal importance. (2) I 
Thought of You, by Gustav Klenm, arranged by Noble Cain, 
words by Will Callahan. No. 1556. 15c. (3) The Little Sand- 
man, by Brahms, arranged by Julius Harrison. No. 3091. 15c. 
Descant. (4) Holy Child, by Easthope Martin, arranged by 
Cain, words by Martin Luther. No. 2522. 15c. An arrange- 
ment of Luther’s “Cradle Hymn.” Divisi in both parts. 


S.S.A.—(1) I Waited for the Lord, by Mendelssohn, arranged 
by Cain. No. 1553. 15c. Alto divisi. Low G’s in alto. (2) I 
Thought of You, by Klenm, arranged by Cain. No. 1557. 15c. 
(3) Night Ride of Elves, by Mendelssohn, arranged by Harri- 
son, words by Heine, translated by W. Bartholomew. No. 
14577. Medium. (4) Prelude, by Landon Ronald, arranged by 
Cain, words by Harold Simpson. No. 2518. 15c. From “Cycle 
of Life.” Text suited to adults. Accompaniment adds inter- 
est. (5) Sapphic Ode, by Brahms, arranged by Harrison. No. 
3171. 15ce. Low G’s in alto. (6) Keep on Hopin’, by Kathleen 
Heron-Maxwell, words by Frank Stanton. No. 1569. 15c. Easy. 
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S.S.A.A.—Ave Marie, by Arthur Somervell. No. 4124. 15c. 
A worthy composition. Optional a cappella. Latin text. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) How Mighty Are the Sabbaths, by Gustav 
Holst, words by Helen Waddell. No. 3031. 20c. Much unison 
and two-part work. Frequent meter changes add interest. 
Tenor goes to high A flat. (2) God of the Open Air, by Noble 
Cain, words by Henry Van Dyke. No. 1571. 15c. For large 
chorus. Interesting contrasts, modulations and accompaniment. 
Climactic. (3) There Was a Crooked Man, by Herbert Hughes. 
No. 307. 20c. Humorous style “after Czerny.” Range low E 
flat in bass to high A in tenor. Medium. (4) Simple Simon, 
by Hughes. No. 306. 15c. Humorous style “after Couperin.” 
Low E in bass, high A in tenor. (5) Love On My Heart From 
Heaven Fell, by Harold E. Darke, words by Robert Bridges. 
No. 3044. 15c. A cappella. Low F in bass, high A flat in 
tenor. (6) Thor Strides Forth, by Alec Rowley, words by 
Arthur Salmon. No. 3233. 15c. A cappella. Frequent changes 
of key. (7) Tranquility, by Geo. L. Miller, arranged by Cain. 
No. 515. 15¢c. A cappella. Low A flat in bass, high E optional 
A flat in tenor. 


Boston Music Co., Boston: 


S.S.A.—(1) The Bells, by Hazel G. Kinscella, text by E. A. 
Poe, No. 2136. 12c. From three to five parts. F lowest tone 
for altos, A highest for soprano. (2) I Waited for the Lord, 
from “Hymn of Praise” by Mendelssohn, arranged by Wayne 
Norman. No. 2130. 15c. A trio arrangement of this soprano 
duet and chorus. A lowest tone in alto. The regular accom- 
paniment is used. 


S.S.A.A.—(1) Holy Art Thou (Largo from Xerxes) by Handel, 
arranged by Treharne. No. 2127. 15c. Key of G; Low G’s in 
alto. (2) O Lord Most Holy (Panis Angelicus), by Franck, 
arranged by Treharne. No. 2128. 12c. Low G sharps in alto. 
Regular accompaniment. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Sea Fever, by Ida Marie Bunting, words by 
John Masefield. No. 2148. 12c. E, fourth space, highest tone 
in soprano, B natural lowest in bass, with optional A. Claims 
to be S.S.A.T.B. (2) None But the Lonely Heart, by Tschai- 
kowsky, arranged by Treharne. No. 2138. 12c. Excellent voice 
range. Medium difficult. (3) Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind, 


by Jean Beghon, words by Shakespeare. No. 2150. 15c. Inter-_ 


esting. Good vocal compass. (4) How Lovely Are Thy Taber- 
nacles, by Ludwig Bonvin. No. 2146. 15¢c. Tenor compass 
low C to high G. Bass low F. Soprano solo. 


T.T.B.B.—(i) Lord To Us Be Ever Heeding, by Bortmansky 
(Cherubic Hymn), arranged by Robert Gibb, words by Frank 
J. Coyle. No. 2134. 12c. Highest tone G flat with optional 
lower tones. Lowest bass tone A flat. Melody shifts from one 
part to another, (2) When Morning Lights Awake Me, by 
Bach, arranged by Robert Gibb, words by Coyle. Highest tone 
F, lowest F. Melody shifts. (3) From the Dance Band, by 
Ralph Baldwin, words by Cecil Forsyth. No. 2124. 15c. 
Humorous. One low G in bass. One high A in tenor. (4) 
Morning Hymn, by Henschel, arranged by Gibb, words by R. 
Reinick, English version by Dr. Th. Baker. No. 2133. 10c. 
Melody shifts. Lowest tone F sharp, highest F. Effective 
modulations. 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia: 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Waltz from the Sleeping Beauty, Tschaikowsky, 
arranged by Henri Elkan, English text by Flora Robles. 18c. 
(2) For S.S.A. 16c. 


S.S.A.A.—(1) Wind in the Palm Trees by Harl McDonald, 
text from Spanish of Lope de Vega (1562-1635). l16c. (2) Eve- 
ning, by McDonald, text adapted from William Ernest Henley. 
12c. 

T.T.B.B.—Bolero by Maurice Ravel, arranged by Henri Elkan, 
English text by Flora Robles. 25c. 15 pages. Snare drum can 
be used effectively. 


J. Fischer and Bro., New York: 


S.A.—Lullaby to the Little Child Jesus. Polish carol, ar- 
ranged by Alan Floyd. No. 7456. 15c. Alto and soprano solos 
for two, parts for third stanza. For Christmas. 


S.S.A.—(1) Dream Song, by Elizabeth Henderson, words by 
Walter DeLaMare. No. 7513. 15c. Low G’s in alto. Medium. 
(2) Love Flits By, by Franz Bornschein, words by Hazel Knox. 
No. 7479. 15e. Highest tone A. Medium. (3) Beautiful 
Dreamer, by Foster, arranged by Clifford Page. No. 7514. 
l5c. A cappella. Low G’s in alto. 


S.S.A.A.—The Night Is Calm and Cloudless, by Arthur Sul- 
livan, arranged by Gywnn S. Bement, words by Longfellow. 
No. 7472. 15¢c. Soprano solo and obligato. High B flat in 
solo. Low F and G’s in alto. Medium to difficult. 


S.S.S.A.A.—God Hath Now Ascended, by Jacobus Gallus 
(1550-1591), arranged by Gena Branscombe. No. 7520. 20c. 
Low F’s in alto. Optional a cappella. Contrapuntal. Dif- 
ficult. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) On Barren Hills, the Shepherds, by Erma Hoag 
Miranda, words by Irving Maurer. No. 7477. 1l5c. A cappella. 
For Christmas. Low E sharp for basses. (2) Minnelied, Old 
German Minneliel from the Locheimer Liederbuch (1460), 
harmonized and transcribed by A. Walter Kramer. No. 7442. 
l5c. (3) Festival Hymn (Salve, Festa Dies), by Mabel Daniels. 
No. 7474. 15c. (4) None Other Lamb, by Garth Edmundson, 
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FEIST BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Modern American Music Series 
SONG OF THE BAYOU (Rube Bloom) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part).................. 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ....................0005- 75 
ed ae ave bedbawnacaeiha 35 


MARDI GRAS (From Ferde Grofe’s Mississippi Suite) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) .....................2.. 75 
ED anctccadkbenanmaddanelssacémeedeeih note 35 





Concert Edition 

BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION (Sigmund Romberg) 
Adapted from the melodies of Franz Schubert 
Arranged by M. L. LAKE 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor’s Score (Condensed) ....................005. 75 
in cangeunenadndnashisineseumewadances .35 


OVER THERE FANTASIE 


{Based on George M. Cohan's immortal Over There 
and other World War songs) 
Arranged by FERDE GROFE 
Scored for band by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ..................20000: .75 
on nnd dk hee athdds etch oneneeuubaeeehisel .35 





Popular Standard Edition 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 
DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 


SIBONEY 

JOSEPHINE I'M AN OLD COWHAND 

THE RANGERS’ SONG BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 

TIGER RAG CHINA BOY 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT GAY NINETIES 

RUNNIN’ WILD A HORSE A-PIECE 

GOOFUS SCHNITZELBANK 

Arranged by WILLIAM SCHULZ 

TI-PI-TIN ALICE BLUE GOWN 


THE WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 


Arranged by LEROY WALKER 
SONG OF LOVE 


Standard Band 75e 


ROUND THE MARBLE ARCH 
Symphonic Band 1.25 


Feist Famous Marches 
New Arrangements by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


OVER THERE BLAZE AWAY 
DOWN THE FIELD COSMOPOLITAN 
YALE BOOLA SECOND CONNECTICUT REGIMENT 


Standard Band 75e Symphonic Band 1.25 





Edwin Franko Goldman Marches 


JUBILEE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHIMES OF LIBERTY 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY IN THE SPRINGTIME 
FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


Standard Band 75¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 





Feist Popular Standard Medleys 


Arranged by GEORGE BRIEGEL 


No. 1 WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP - RAMONA 
THE RANGERS’ SONG + DEAR OLD GIRL 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 2.00 


No.2 ALICE BLUE GOWN + LINGER AWHILE 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN + MY BLUE HEAVEN 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 2.00 





Feist Football Medley 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
ALL AMERICAN GIRL - DOWN THE FIELD 


Standard Band 75¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 





America Swings Band Book 


Sixteen Numbers — Famous Rhythm Tunes — Brilliant Medieys — 
Original Novelties 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


TIGER RAG 

I'M AN OLD COWHAND 
GAY NINETIES 

LAND O° COTTON 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT 
COLLEGIAN 

MY BONNIE 


CHINA BOY 

DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
PARADE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
A HORSE A-PIECE 
SCHNITZELBANK 

GOOFUS 

EVENING STAR 

RUNNIN’ WILD 


Each Book 35¢ Conductor Book 60c¢ 


Send For Thematic Catalog! 
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Choral Music—J. Fischer & Bro., continued: 


words by Christina Ressetti. No. 7519. 15c. A cappella. 
Parts divisi. (5) Sound the Call (Military Polonaise), by 
Chopin, arranged by Philip G. Kreckle, words by Theresa 
Francis. No. 7487. 20c. Difficult. (6) An Easter Sequence, 
by William Lester, texts by Margaret Lester. No. 7515. 25c. 
A fantasia for soli, chorus and organ, based on traditional 
hymns and carols. 23 pages. Parts divisi. (7) Hymn of 
Triumph, from “The Song of Jael,” by Mabel Daniels, words 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson. No. 7483. 20c. Soprano solo 
and obligato. For large chorus. Parts divisi. (8) Echo Song, 
by Orlando di Lasso, English version by F. Bornschein. A 
cappella. For double chorus. (9) Rise, Glorious Conquerer, 


by W. A. Goldsworthy, words by Matthew Bridges. No. 7459. 
15c. For double chorus, or quartet and chorus. A rousing 
number. 15 pages. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) The Day of Judgment, by Arkhangelsky, ar- 


ranged by Samuel Richard Gaines, text from the Russian Lit- 
urgy. No. 7471. 15c. A cappella. Low D for basses, high B 
flat for tenors. For large chorus. Difficult. (2) The Banana 
Man, by Gladys Rich, words by Phyllis McGinley. No. 7398. 
15c. Humorous. Low G flat for basses, high A for tenors. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland and New York: 
T.T.B.B.—Keep a Little Song in Your Heart, 
Huerter. No. 216. 165c. 


by Charles 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York: 
S.A.T.B.—(1) The One Remains, by William Robert Davis. 
Time: one minute. Short anthem (or response). Easy, lyrical 


and effective. No. 972, 10c. (2) Think On Me, by Alicia Ann 
Scott, arr. by Marshall Bartholomew. Time: three minutes. 
Interesting ballad type of number. Lyrical, interesting and 
effective. A little reminiscent of “Passing By.” No. 964. 15c. 


Also arranged S.S.A.A. 

S.S.A.—Song of the Wedding Pie, a Russian folk song, col- 
lected and transcribed by Alfred J. Swan. Time: one and one- 
third minutes. Typical folk song in a humorous vein. 

The Keel Row, Northumbrian folk tune of the 18th century 
set for two pianos, by Thomas Austen. Easy and bright. 
Well arranged. 60c. 





—Fowler Smith. 


H. W. Gray Co., New York: 
I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud, by Clifford 
No. 1802. 8c. Attractive ar- 


Unison.—(1) 
Harker, words by Wordsworth 


rangement. (2) A Swan, by Grieg, lyric by May Sarson. No. 
1803. 12c. 3) When All the World Is Young, by May Sarson, 


words by Charles Kingsley. No. 1814. 8c. (4) The Rising 
Day, by George Dyson, words by John Cunningham (1727-1773). 
No. 1815. 15¢c. (5) Orpheus With His Lute, by Harker, words 
by Shakespeare. No. 1827. 8c. Good vocal range for children. 
(6) When Cats Run Home, by Gordon Jacob, words by Tenny- 
son. No. 1807. 8c. 

Two Voices.—Four Canons, by Leonard Newton. Nos. 1825 
and 1826. 12c each. (a) The Years; (b) So, Great is the Sun!; 
(c) A Fairy Sat on a Gossamer Web; (d) "Neath the Moon- 
light Circle’s Screen. Medium to difficult. 


S.S.A.—(1) October, by Maurice Blower, words by John 
Tabb. No. 572. 12c. An interesting song. Medium. (2) To 
the Nightingale, by Richard Wassell, words by Cowper. No. 


573. 15¢c. An attractive song. Medium. 
8.S.A.A.—Silver Ships, by Albert Schmutz, words by Alberta 
Sherwin. No. 531. 15c. A cappella. One low G in alto. 
T.T.B.B.—(1) Prayer, by Richard Kountz, arranged by John 
Holler, words by Valentine Straka. No. 1533. 12c. Range 
low F in bass to high G in tenor. Tenor consistently high. 


Easy to medium. (2) Now Is the Time, by Arthur Lauben- 
stein. No. 1531. 12c. Low G in bass to high A in tenor. 
Christmas carol. (3) The Men of Gotham, by Dora Flick 
Flood, words by Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866). No. 509. 


20c. For adults. Medium. (4) Eight Choruses from “The 
Beggar's Opera,” by John C. Pepusch, arranged by Richard T. 
Gore, words by John Gay. 50c. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) The Redeemed of the Lord, by James R. Duane. 
No. 1548. 12c. Soprano solo and obligato. A worthy composi- 
tion. (2) O Radiant Glory by Palestrina, edited and translation 
by Henry Coates. No. 108. 15c. Interesting counterpoint and 
harmony. (3) Blow, Golden Trumpets, by Walter Wild, words 
by Margaret Wade Deland. No. 1550. 15ce. Easter carol 
anthem. (4) Lillies of the Dawn, by Ralph E. Marryott, words 
by Jean Carter Cochran. No. 1552. 15c. Easter carol anthem. 
Optional a cappella. (5) Love Is Come Again, French tune, 
arranged by Henry Whipple, English text from the Oxford 
Book of Carols. No. 1488. 15c. Obligato for soprano or chil- 
dren’s choir. A cappella. Easter anthem. (6) Joy fills the 
Morning, by Antonio Lotti, edited by Clarence Dickinson. No. 
172. l5c. Optional a cappella. Easter motet. A _ splendid 
number. (7) Hosanna, by Christian Gregor (1783), from the 
Moravian Liturgy, arranged by Roberta Bitgood. No. 1345. 
15c. For junior and adult choirs. Junior choir parts mostly 
in unison, some in two and three parts. For Easter. (8) The 
Way to Calvary, by J. S. Bach, arranged by Russell Broughton, 


text from original German paraphrased by Broughton. No. 
1551. 15c. Lenten anthem. (9) Out of the Deep, by Francis 
W. Snow. No. 1183. 15¢c. Baritone solo and obligato. Good 
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Many consecutive second position triads in three 
upper voices. (10) Jesu, All Other Names Above, by W. R. 
Voris. No. 1270. 12c. Dissonant. Attractive suspensions and 
resolutions. (11) In Faith I Calmly Rest, by J. S. Bach, ar- 
ranged by Clarence Dickinson, English text by Helen A. Dick- 
inson. No. 188. 12c. Two stanzas in unison, third harmonized. 
(12) When Up To Heaven God Goeth, by Joachim von Burck 
(1541-1610), altered and harmonized by Alfred Whitehead, 
words by G. W. Sacer (1635-1699), translated by W. J. Blew, 
No. 1313. 15c. Second stanza for semi-chorus or quartet. 
(13) Send Out Thy Spirit (Emitte Spiritum Tuum) by Schuetky, 
arranged by John Holler. No. 1483. 15c. 


contrast. 


Harms, Inc., New York: 

S.A.—When Day Is Done, by Robert Katscher, arranged by 
Walter Scotson, words by B. G. de Sylva. No. 4012. 12c. 

S.S.A.—Tea for Two, by Vincent Youmans, arranged by Scot- 
son, words by Irving Caesar. No. 3005. 15c. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Hallelujah, by Youmans, arranged by Scotson, 
words by Leo Robin and Clifford Grey. No. 2009. 1l5c. (2) 
Who'll Buy My Violets? by Jose Padilla, arranged by Scotson, 
words by E. Ray Goetz. No. 2016. 15c. 

T.B.—Riff Song, by Sigmund Romberg, arranged by Scotson. 
No. 5009. 12c. 

T.T.B.—Riff Song. No. 530. 15c. Hallelujah. No. 528. 15c. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) I Love a Parade, by Harold Arlen, arranged by 
Earl Lawrence, words by Ted Koehler. No. 8003. 20c. Lowest 
tone in bass F sharp, highest in tenor A flat. (2) March of 


the Musketeers, by Rudolf Friml, arranged by Scotson. No. 
1186. 15c. 
Raymond A. Hoffman Co., Chicago: 

S.S.A.—It Was a Lover and His Lass, by Adolph Weiser, 


words by Shakespeare. No. 42,503. 15c. 


Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago: 

S.A.—(1) Roundelay, by George F. McKay, words by Arthur 
Pangborn. No. 2007. 12c. Free canonic treatment of a gay 
tune. Introduction of pastorale character in Lydian mode. 
(2) Let Me Dream Again, by Arthur Sullivan, arranged by 
Noble Cain, words by Robert L. Stevenson. No. 2014. 10c. 
(3) O Divine Redeemer, by Gounod, arranged by Noble Cain, 
free translation by Cain. No. 2502. 12c. Three and four parts 
throughout last few pages. Lowest tone A. (4) On Wings of 
Song, by Mendelssohn, arranged by Walter Goodell, words by 
Heine, translated by N. Cain. No. 2013. 12c. 

S.S.A.—(1) My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, by Joseph 
Haydn, arranged by Goodell, words by A. Hunter. No. 2006. 
12c. (2) Sing, Robin, Sing, by Lily Strickland. No. 2008, 15c. 
A spring song. (3) Joy, by Chopin, adapted by McKay, words 
by Pangborn. No. 2010. 12c. Two octave compass, A to A. 
(4) Babes Are Sweet, by Arthur Olaf Andersen. No. 2012. 12c. 
(5) The Cradles, by Gabriel Faure, arranged by Cain, words 
translated from the French. No. 2005. 12c. Unusual accom- 
paniment. (6) Ghosts Are Indians, by George McKay, words 
by Witter Bynner. No. 2004. 12c. Accompaniment and voices 
establish proper mood. (7) Off to Dreamland, by Lily Strick- 
land. No. 2003. 15¢c. (8) The Loon, by Ina L. Strom, words 
by Lew Sarett. No. 2002. 15c. Violin or flute obligato. Voice 
compass particularly good for high school girls. (9) Viva!, by 
J. S. Bach, arranged by W. B. Olds. No. 2001. 12c. A song 
of praise to our Alma Mater. (10) To Market-Fair, by Lily 
Strickland. No. 2015. 18c. A typical Irish song. 

S.S.A.A.—(1) Medley of “Songs My Mother Taught Me”, ar- 
ranged by Ina L. Strom. No. 2009. 15c. (2) Now At Thy 
Creation Lies, by J. S. Bach, arranged by W. B. Olds. No. 2501. 
10c. A chorale. Spirit of adoration. (3) Walk Softly, by 
Walter Goodell. No. 2011. 15c. G is lowest tone in alto. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) Ye Lands, To the Lord, by Matthew N. Lund- 
quist, words Psalm 100, adapted and extended by V. Koren. 
No. 1523. 18 cents. Five and six parts in introduction, pre- 
ceding fugue. (2) What Great Affection!, by Gottfried August 


Homilius, arranged by Walter Wismar. No. 1522. 15c. Melody 
in bass. (3) O Lord, Send the Fire, by Noble Cain. No. 1521. 
18c. Four to eight parts. (4) Song to Summer, by Von 


(1200), choral transcription by George F. McKay, 
Thorsten N. Berggren. No. 1030. 12c. In 
Phrygian mode. (5) Adieu, Sweet Amarillis, by John Wilbye, 
edited by Noble Cain. No. 1029. 12c. A Madrigal. (6) Good- 
day, My Love, by Orlando de Lasso, arranged by Arthur Olaf 
Andersen, words by Pierre Ronsard. No. 1028. 12c. (7) Over 
the Hills, by Lily Strickland. No. 1025. 18c. (9) Matona, 
Charming Maiden, by Orlando di Lasso, arranged by Arthur 
Olaf Andersen. No. 1024. 15c. A diatonic madrigal. A 
cappella. (10) Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel? Negro spiritual, 
arranged by Harry Robert Wilson. No. 1525. 18c. (11) The 
Song of Simeon, by Ina L. Strom. No. 1520. 15c. Tenor solo 
and obligato. Low G in alto. (12) Popule Meus (Hear, O My 
People), by DeVictoria, arranged by George F. Strickling. No. 
1519. 12c. <A cappella. Antiphonal arrangement. (13) Take 
Us to Thy Care, by G. F. Handel, arranged by Theodore F. 
Ganschow, words adapted by Lulu L. Ganschow. No. 1518. 
12c. (14) Shepherd of Tender Youth, by William Lester, words 
by Clement of Alexandria (C. 220 A.D.) translated by Henry 
M. Dexter. No. 1517, 18c. A cappella. Anthem for general 
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Ad-A-Unit 
$199.50 


‘Radiotone 
“Recorders 


Designed especially for School 
Music Departments. The newest 
and finest developments in port- 
able recorders. A _ Portable 
Recorder. A Standard Radio. An 
Electric Phonograph All in One 
Complete Unit. 

























The 
H-R-16 
$495.00 







The Ad-A-Unit priced at from $199.50 
to $289.50 makes and plays records 
up to 1314 inch size at either 78 or 
334% RPM. The HR-16 priced at 
$495.00 is a complete dual speed 16 
inch recorder complete with amplifier, 
radio, 10 inch speaker and microphone. 
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the mechanics of instantaneous acetate 
recording, from machine operation to 
final routine of practice. This book 
will be sent you free of cost if coupon 
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to an order for $5.00 in merchandise 
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Gamble, or Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. 
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Choral Music—Hall & McCreary Co., continued: 

use or for Children’s Day. (15) Tenebrae Factae Sunt, by 
Palestrina, arranged by Arthur O. Andersen. No. 1515. 12c. 
A cappella. Modern metrical indications. (16) God’s Son In 
Triumph Rose Today, by Gesius-Praetorius, edited by Walter 
E. Buszin, text attributed to Gesuis and Basilius Fortsch, 
translated by Buszin. No. 1514. 10c. A cappella. An Easter 
chorale. (17) Roll On River! by Lily Strickland. 1023. 
18c. A southern, care-free song. 

S.A.T.B.B.—Salve Sancta Parens, by Arthur C. Becker. No. 
1508. 15¢c. A cappella. From the service of the Mass of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. One low E for bass, high A for soprano. 

S.S.A.T.B.—Hosanna To the Son of David, anonymous, har- 
monized by Michael Praetorius, edited by Walter E. Buszin, 
No. 1515. 10c. A cappella. Simple and vigorous. Conserva- 
tive voice compass. 

S.A.A.T.B.—Painte Cradle Song, by Victor Landau, poem re- 
expressed from the Painte by Mary Austin. No. 1026. 15c. 
A cappella. Plaintive octave theme in natural minor. 


No. 


Remick Music Corp., New York: 

S.A.—(1) Just Like A Gypsy, by Seymour B. Simons and 
Nora Bayes. No. R3015. 12c. (2) Madelon, by Camille Robert, 
arranged by Scotson. No. 3008. 12c. 

S.A.T.B.—Torch of Truth, by Ben Edwards, words by Joyce 
Williamson. No. R3040. 15c. T. B. Madelon. No. R3007. 12c. 

S.S.A.—(1) ’Tis Spring, by J. Thurston Noe. No. 3044. 1l5c. 
Interesting accompaniment. Difficult. (2) Ants!, by S. Earle 
Blakeslee, words by Rex Fercon. No. 3041. 15c. Many chro- 
matic progressions. High B flat for sopranos. 

S.A.T.B.—Some-Times I Feel Like A Motherless Child, ar- 
ranged by Arthur E. Ward. No. 3043. 18c. 





G@. Ricordi and Co., Inc., New York: 

S.S.A.A.—A Christmas Folk Song, by John A. Graham, words 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese. No. 1144. 15c. Solo in soprano 
with humming accompaniment for first part. Interesting har- 
Highest tone G, lowest A flat. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) Stan’ Still, Jordan, arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh. No. 1155. 15c. (2) W’en Yuh Heah Duh Trumpet 
Blowin’, arranged by George W. Kemmer, with Gullah dialect 


monically. 


from S. Carolina. No. 1154. 15c. (3) Cert’n’y Lord, arranged 
by Kemmer. No. 1167. 15c. Much syncopation. (4) Little 
Child of Mary, arranged by Burleigh. No. 1141. 15c. For 
Christmas. Soprano solo obligato. High B flat in solo. Low 
F’s and E flat in bass. 

(1) A Musical Moment, Schubert, arranged by Rug- 


S.S.A. 
gero Vene. No. 1158. 15c. Op. 4, No. 3. (2) Five Fragments 
of Jade, by Jeno von Takacs, Op. 40, No. 1159. 20c. (a) Song 
on the River: (b) The Leaf on the Water; (c) The Fisherman; 
(d) Intoxication of Love; (e) On the River (S.S.A.A.) Unaccom- 
panied. In Chinese Pentaton. (3) Eventide, by Agathe Backer 
Grondahl, arranged by Vene, translation by Margaret McKee. 
No. 1160. 15c. (4) The Rose Morn, by Landon Ronald, arranged 
by Willard Sektberg, words by Edward Teschemacher. No. 
1143. 20c. (5) In Mine Own Homeland, by Richard Trunk, 
arranged by Pickering (George H.). No. 1153. 15c. (6) Snow- 
flakes, by Pietro Cimara, arranged by Pickering. No. 1152. 1l5c. 
(7) Death Is Only An Old Door, by Victor Harris, words by 
Nancy Byrd Turner. No. 1146. 1l5c. (8) Nevicata, by Ottorino 
Respighi, arranged by W. A. Goldsworthy, poem by Ada Negri, 
translation by Nadine Moore. No. 1148. 1l5c. (9) To The 
Mountains Yonder Raise I Now Mine Eyes, by Peter Cornelius, 


arranged by Vene. No. 1138. 15c. 





G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

S.S.A.—(1) The Staines Morris, 16th century air, arranged 
by Percy Fletcher, words anonymous. No. 8375. 15c. Grace- 
ful and rollicking. Good compass for high school voices. 
Medium. (2) Storm Song, by Cyril Jenkins, words by Shelley. 
Interesting har- 


No. 8337. 10c. Descriptive accompaniment. 
mony. Compass good. Difficult. (3) Bird Gossip, by Pearl 
G. Curran. No. 8299. 25c. Soprano and alto solos. (4) Bird's 


by William Berwald, words by Dorothy E. Hub- 


12c. 


Swing-Song, 
bard. No. 8319. 


S.S.A.A.—'Tis Snowing, arranged by Hans 


by H. Bemberg, 


Blechschmidt, English version by R. H. Elkin. No. 7841. 15c. 
One low G for altos. Easy. 
12c. 


S.A.T.B.—(1) In Far-Off Judea, by Erl Beatty. No. 8293. 
Christmas carol. Chorus for two stanzas. Third has soprano 
melody with chorus humming. Easy. (2) Crucifixus, by An- 
tonio Caldara (1670-1736), edited by J. F. Williamson, English 
version by Willis Wager. No. 8354. 20c. 16 part chorus. 19 
pages. A cappella. Elaborate. Intricate voice leadings. Dif- 
ficult. (3) He’s Gone Away, Appalachian Folk Song, para- 
phrased by Roy Harris. No. 8329. 15c. Acappella. Five parts with 
baritone and soprano solos. Interesting but difficult variations 
in rhythm. (4) Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head, Appalachian 
earol, collected by John J. Niles, arranged by Arthur Warrell. 
No. 8302. l5c. A cappella. Medium. (5) See Jesus the 
Savior, Appalachian carol, collected and arranged by Niles. 
No. 8303. 12c. A cappella. Simple. Easy. (6) The Singers, 
by C. F. Mueller, words by Longfellow. No. 8326. 25c. A 
cappella. 26 pages. Medium. (7) Cradle Song of the Virgin, 
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by Brahms, arranged by Carl Deis, English version by Mrs. 
John P. Morgan. No. 8307. 20c. 19 pages. Voice range good. 
Difficult. (8) Judge Me, O God, by C. F. Mueller. No. 8364. 
20c. A cappella. Eight parts. Soprano obligato. Difficult. 
(9) Loveliness of Night, by Earle Blakeslee, words by Harold 


Skeath. No. 8334. 15c. A cappella. Baritone obligato with 
humming accompaniment. Medium. (10) Desire, by Cecil 
Cowles, arranged by Ruggiero Vene. No. 8245. 15¢c. Low E 
flat for basses, high A for sopranos. Medium. 


T.T.B.B.—(1) Of All the Birds, Old English Song, arranged 
by Donald E. Cobleigh. No. 8230. 2c. A cappella. Text 


suited to adults. Limited range. Easy. (2) All Through the 
Night, arranged by Sydney Northcote, English version by 
Florence Hoare. No. 8338. 10c. Melody in different voices. 


Other voices humming throughout most of the song. Com- 
pass wide, low E in bass to high A in tenor. Medium. (3) 
Nine and Ninety Monkeys, by Vance Campbell, arranged by 
Carl Deis, poem by Walter de la Mare. No. 8276. 15c. Op- 
tional accompaniment. Compass G for basses to A for tenors. 
Humorous. Text for adults. (4) The Song of the Blacksmith, 
Hampshire Folk Song, arranged by Gustav Holst. No. 8322. 
15c. Range low G to high G sharp. Melody mostly in baritone. 
Interesting. Difficult. (5) They Sang That Night in Bethle- 
hem, by Schubert, arranged by Carl Deis, words by Willis 
Wager. No. 8292. 12c. A cappella. The tune “Wiegenlied.” 
(6) All Beings Now Are Under Thee. No. 8340. 12c. (7) All 
Enemies Are in Thy Hand. No. 8341. 12c. (8) Let All Give 
Thanks to Thee. No. 8342. 12c. (9) The Lord My Shepherd 
E’er Shall Be. No. 8343. 10c. (10) Now Give the Year Good 
Ending. No. 8344. 12c. (11) O How Fleeting, O How Cheat- 
ing. No. 8345. 10c. (12) Thy Spirit, Sent from God Above. 
No. 8346. 10c. (13) O Head, With Blood E’er Flowing. No. 
8347. 12c. (14) Were I Lost, My Hopes Are Blighted. No. 
8348. 10c. (15) “Wake, O Wake!” The Watch Is Crying. No. 
8349. 15c. Nos. 6 to 15 by J. S. Bach, arranged by Bryceson 
Treharne, English version by Willis Wager. 

For Junior High School Boys.—(1) Home on the Range. No. 
8257. 10c. Melody in Baritone. (2) Sleep Holy Child (Ge- 
vaert). No. 8259. 10c. A cappella. (3) Olaf the Viking 
(Grieg). No. 8260. 20c. Accompaniment difficult. (4) O 
Mary, Don’t You Weep. No. 8261. 10c. (5) Bonny Eloise. 
No. 8255. 10c. All arranged by Mae Nightingale. Melody in 
different voices. 

Unison, Unchanged.—Twenty Ballads, Love Songs and Tragic 
Legends from the Southern Appalachian Mountains, collected 
and arranged by John Jacob Niles. 50c. With accompaniment. 


Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston: 
S.S.A.—Cradle Song, by Schubert, arranged by R. S. Stough- 


ton. No. 994. 10c. 
S.A.T.B.—Hark! The Lark!, by Schubert, arranged by Arthur 
Dana. No. 281. 10ce. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago: 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Blessed Is the Man, by Roland Diggle. No. 


1338. 15c. Solos for baritone or alto. (2) The Lute, by T. 
Stanley Skinner, words by Gretchen Page Jones. No. 2081. 
lic. A cappella. Lowest tone G flat for basses, highest B flat 


for sopranos. (3) A Short Setting of the Communion Service, 
by Roland Diggle. No. 1341. 70c. Limited voice range. (4) 
Hear My Prayer, by Margrethe Hokanson. No. 1340. 12c. A 
cappella. All parts divide. 


M. Witmark and Sons, New York: 

S.A. or T.B.—(1) My Hero from “The Chocolate Soldier,” by 
Oscar Strauss, arranged by Walter Scotson, words by Stanis- 
laus Stange. No. 2940. 12c. S.S.A. (2) The Children’s 
Prayer from “Hansel and Gretel,” by Humperdinck, arranged 
by Wm. J. Reddick. No. 2966. 15c. Lowest tone in alto F 


sharp. (3) But Lately In Dance (Valse Pathetique), by Anton 
Arensky, transcribed by A. Walter Kramer. No. 2973. 15c. 
S.S.A.A.—Annie Laurie, by Lady John Scott, setting by 


Florence Jepperson Madsen. No. 2977. 15c. Melody mostly 
in alto. Lowest tone G. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) There’s A Long, Long Trail, by Zo Elliott, ar- 
ranged by Walter Scotson. No. 2972. 15c. (2) Kiss In 
the Dark, by Victor Herbert, arranged by Reddick. No. 2971. 
lic. (3) Go Ye Forth With My Word, by Florence Madsen. 


No. 2978. 15c. Tenor or soprano solo. 

T.B.B.—My Hero. No. 2941. 15c. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Kiss In the Dark. No. 2856. 15¢. (2) Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot, arranged by Ralph Baldwin. No. 2974. 
15c. (3) The Cossack’s March, Ukranian Folk Song, arranged 
by Alexander Koshetz, translation by Max Krone. No. 3007. 
15c. 


S.A.—My Hero, from “The Chocolate Soldier,” by Oscar 
Strauss. No. 2938. 12c. 
S.S.A.—(1) My Hero. No. 2939. 15¢c. (2) Blessing, Glory, 


and Wisdom, by J. S. Bach, transcribed and edited by Clare 


Tillinghast. No. 2975. 15c. Low G’s in alto. 

S.A.T.B.—(1) My Hero. No. 2945. 15c. (2) Choral Pro- 
cession, the Finale from “The Song of Man,” by Richard 
Kountz, words by Gilbert Purcell.’ No. 2976. 25c. Martial. 


Solo for medium voice. Tenor and bass duet with optional 
male chorus. Contrast in mixed chorus parts. For large 
chorus. Moderately difficult. 
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Renaissance Do Baroque Devries 


FOUR VOLUMES; | 
Edited by LEHMANN ENGEL 


I. Netherland-French II. Italian | 
III. English IV. German 











ate ‘Vouwme I by 
<L)Fetnen Nene ann Musee 








in 


WAROLD FLAMMER§ NEW YORK 








Complete, with English Translations, Biographical Sketches, Genealogical Tree, and Critical 
Notes on each Composition. Embellishments by Gibson Baker. Each Volume, 90c a copy. 


| Vol. I. with 16 Compositions for Chorus is already published. 
| CONTENTS, VOLUME I. 


Machault..... ......Ballade: Quaint Theseus Janequin Nature Ornant La Dame 
(When Jason, Theseus and Hercules) (Nature Endowing Woman) | 
Dufay hci aaa na atk secbeRebcaun es Gloria Gombert O Gloriosa Dei Gentrix | 
Binchois Helas, Que Poray-Je De Monte............... Si L’Anime Piu Belle | 
(Where, alas, Can I Turn?) (If Loveliest of Spirits) | 
Okeghem......Kyrie from Mass: L’Homme Arme Sermisy......Amours, Partes (All Loves, Begone! ) | 
Obrecht _ Mijin Hert Heeft Certon.....Benedictus from Mass: Regnum Mundi | 

(My Heart Is Always Longing) Goudimel........... See 

Des Pres... . Motet: Ave Verum Corpus’ Le Jeune .......Revecy Venir Du Printans 

; (The Return of Maytime) 

De La Rue ; O Salutaris Hostia 
Costeley. . Allez, Mes Premieres Amours 
Mouton a Ave Sanctissima Maria (First Loves, Depart! ) 


Vol. II. is on the press; should be published in October, 1939. | 
CONTENTS, VOLUME II. 


Landino ..Per Sequir la Speranca Palestrina creat ...Congratulamini Mihi 
re ..Beatus Stephanus  Vicforia.... - Hic Vir Despiciens Mundum 
Zarlino peace’ poser kin Nigra Sum Nanino.... - Laetamini in Domino 
Gs ka vice nes .........Angeli, Archangeli Soriano eee Salve Regina 
sane Anerio.... H t Feci 

Monteverdi Filli, Cara e Amata onestum Fecit Ilum 

Marenzio ...O Quam Gloriosum 
er Prologue from L’Amfi parnasso mg 

Cavalieri. ....Festa from The Sacred Representation 
Gesualdo .......Tu M’uccidi, O Crudele of the Soul and Body 

Publisher: 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., | 
10 EAST 43rd ST., NEW YORK | 
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G. RICORDI — NEWEST STRING ORCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS 


Score Parts each 


ERIC DE LAMARTER 

NY-1137  Praeludium Chorale and Fugue.$1.00 15 
J. S. BACH-COOPERSMITH 

NY-1107 1. Sarabande (French Suite 

le a ae 50 15 

SCRIABINE-COOPERSMITH 

NY-1108 2. Prelude in E minor....... 50 15 
Cc. DEBUSSY-COOPERSMITH 

NY-1109 3. MGSUFER 2. ccccccccccsecs 75 15 
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Y-1101 
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"1080 
’.1057 
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".1050 


Z. 
~<A 


*-1023 
N Y-1041 


N Y-1044 
NY-1013 


NY- 974 
NY- 973 





Score Parts each 


ARCADY DUBENSKY 


NY-1169 Andante Russe ............. $1.00 Ad 

NY-1170 Russian Song Dance......... 1.00 Bi 
AUSTIN BORGUGNO 

POE =SEOD G, BRMOR ve ccccccicccccecccs 1.00 5 
ANONYMOUS-BORGUGNO 

NY-1111 5. Believe me, if all those en- 

dearing young charms... .50 Bi 

ANONYMOUS-COOPERSMITH 

NY-1112 6. Du alter Stefansturm..... 50 Bi. 


(Viennese Folk Tune) 





NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) 


A Musical Moment (Schubert), arr. 
Vené 
Five Fragments of Jade, in Chinese Penta- 
ton, by Jeno Von Takacs. ....cc.cccccees 
Eventide (Gréndahl), arr. by R. Vené...... 
In Mine Own Homeland (Trunk), arr. by 
G. Pickering 
Snowflakes (Fiocca la neve) (Cimara), arr. 
Se Ch Pe ck eckeeeeenanecaes nea'ess 
To the Mountains Yonder (Cornelius), arr. 
Oe rr Terr Tree. eee ee 
When Starry Night (Cornelius), arr. by R. 
Vené 
Burning Love (Cornelius), arr. by R. Vené 
The Rosy Morn (Ronald), arr. by W. 
Sektberg 
Christmas Folk Song, by John A. Graham. 
Death Is Only An Old Door, arr. by Vic- 
tor Harris 
Nevicata (Respighi), arr. by W. A. Golds- 
worthy 
Walk Together, Children, arr. by 
Burleigh 
A Summer Night, arr. by Victor Harris... 
The Throstle, arr. by Victor Harris....... 
Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), arr. 
tS ca wine.ns sec cesunnce seh 


Morning Prayer, by Giulia Recli........... 
A Mother Sleeps, by Giulia Recli.......... 
Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), 
Ss & Saree eer rer 
= Best Love Letter (Cornelius), arr. by 
x. Vené 
A Child’s Song of Christmas (2-part), by 
John A. Graham 
PO Oe, WOR cccecavvesess a sicee re 
Morning Song (Mendelssohn), arr. by Wm. 
Ryder 
The Shepherds, by Paul Vellucci.......... 
Serenade (P. Mascagni), arr. by G. H. Pick- 
ering 
The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), arr. by 
a dis SE i cddcccdncdcanebneeca 
O Mio Babbino Caro “Gianni Schicchi” 
(Puccini), arr. by G. H. Pickering...... 
Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden (Jensen), 
me. We Ge. Ee, POIs occ havdccccesscs 
Sylvelin (Sinding), arr. by R. Vené....... 
De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5-part), 
Negro Spiritual, by H. T. Burleigh...... 
Widmung (Franz), translated and arr. by 
oe Soe Pree 
Hills, by Frank. La Forge................. 


NY-1114 
N Y-1097 
N Y-1099 
N Y-1083 
NY-1025 
NY-1075 
N Y-1076 
N Y-1049 
N Y-1051 


NY-1019 
NY- 957 
NY- 961 
NY- 955 
NY- 962 
NY- 963 
NY- 913 
NY- 958 
NY- 960 
NY-1098 
NY-1141 
NY-1133 
NY-1134 
NY-1113 
N Y-1094 
N Y-1078 
NY-1084 
NY- 987 
NY- 952 
NY- 956 
NY- 972 
NY- 909 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 


Sing, O Sing, Marietta, by Barbara Giur- 

anna 
Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred (a cappella), 

SS Tee areas 
Come Away Death (a cappella), by R. Vené 
I’m a Jolly Old Rover, by Geo. O’Hara... 
The Rats, by R. Vené.................... 
O, Vanished Loveliness (Donaudy), arr. by 


PEE backneedesaeenenensiencccnucens 
O, Likeness Dim and Faded (Donaudy), 
de a ee 


Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (Mon- 


teverdi), arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy..... 
Far Down the Mother Volga, arr. by 
ou Re ee 
Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), arr. by Mark An- 
NN Sioa dai Since, iia aiea wea eon hiss ew adie Grd 


Some Rival Has Stolen My True Heart 
Away (a cappella), by H. T. Burleigh... 
Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders..... 
Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Ken- 
neth Yost 
The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), arr. by Wil- 
liam Ryder 
Fool That I Am (a cappella), by Carlette 
C. Thomas 
A Sea Dirge (a cappella), by R. Vené..... 
White and Red (a cappella), by R. Vené... 
Sigh No More (a cappella), by R. Vené.... 
Hark, Hark, the Lark (a cappella), by R. 
Vené 
MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
Little Child of Mary, by H. T. Burleigh... 
’Tis Me, O Lord, arr. by George W. Kem- 
mer 
You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ What You Sow, 
a, ee ee, Es wiésa-a's ous 00 hae wee 
Hold On (Negro Spiritual), by 
RRR eer ree 
Out of the Orient Crystal Skies, by John 
A. Graham 
Steal Away, arr. by G. W. Kemmer....... 
Come Unto Him (Secchi), by Kenneth 
Yost 
O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spir- 
itual) (a capnella), by H. T. Burleigh... 
O Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (a cappel- 
eS ae a rere 
Come and Trip It (Handel), arr. by Ken- 
neth Yost 
Be ee OM BM POPS, 06 5 cccsecscncces 
Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), arr. by Ackley 
Brower 
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12 West 45th Street 


NEW YO 


Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 


in all Combinations. 
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Association and Club News 





Missouri Music Educators Association 


4 The M.M.E.A. will hold its annual 
business meeting and clinic on Decem- 
ber 7, 8, and 9, at Joplin. The three-day 
program will include many special feat- 
tures which will be announced in the 
next issue of the Journal. Gerald R. 
Prescott, Director of Bands at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be featured 
in certain band sessions; Lorrain E. 
Watters, Director of Music, Des Moines, 
Iowa, will conduct a vocal clinic. The 
Springfield, Missouri band under the 
direction of James P. Robertson will be 
used in one of the demonstration clinics. 
T. Frank Coulter, President of the M.M. 
E.A., will also use his Joplin High 
School Orchestra as a demonstration 
group for one of the orchestra clinics. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President —T. Frank Coulter, Joplin; 
Vice-President (Band)—J. M. Dillinger, 
Hannibal; Vice-President (Orchestra)— 
Harold Lickey, Marshall; Vice-President 
(Vocal)—Harling Spring, Kansas City; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Annie Louise Hug- 
gins, Flat River.—Annie Louise Hug- 
gins, Secretary. 


Idaho Music Educators Association 


4 The I.M.E.A. will meet as usual in 
conjunction with the Idaho Education 
Association at the state meeting which 
will be held November 3 and 4, at Boise. 

The officers of the I.M.E.A. are: Presi- 
dent— Lorn E. Christensen, Caldwell: 
Vice-President—Kenneth Hartzler, Boise; 
Secretary—Reed T. Hyde, Burley; Treas- 
urer—Edison Fowler, Nampa.—Reed T. 
Hyde, Secretary. 





Maine Music Supervisors Association 


4 In conjunction with the State Teach- 
ers Meeting the Maine Music Supervisors 
Association will hold a clinic at Lewis- 
ton, October 26 and 27. As one of the 
special features of the clinic, consider- 
able time will be devoted to elementary 
work. Plans for the 1940 State Festival, 
including the Eastern and Western por- 
tions of the state, will be held at Water- 
ville, early in May. The annual business 
meeting of the Maine Music Supervisors 
Association will also be held on October 
27 in Lewiston. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President—Mrs. Mary C. Smart, Dexter; 
Vice-President—David C. Kushious, Kit- 
tery; Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Evan- 
geline Huey, Bangor.—Mrs. Evangeline 
Huey, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY ALL STATE ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


The two “all state” organizations will again be presented in concert as a feature of the annual convention of the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association, Atlantic City, November 10-13, 1939. (See item above.) «his picture was made at the time of the 1938 meeting in the convention 
hall of Atlantic City Municipal Auditorium, where the yearly concerts are held. 


Department of Music, New Jersey State 
Education Association 


4 The Department of Music of the 
N.J.S.E.A. will hold its first meeting in 
connection with the annual New Jersey 
State Education meeting to be held at 
Atlantic City, November 10-13. The 
annual All-State High School Orchestra 
and Chorus Concert will be given Sun- 
day afternoon, November 12. Follow- 
ing are the persons in charge of the or- 
chestra program: Chairman — John 
Nicholson, Union; Manager—J. Fred 
Muller, Summit; Conductors—Jacob L. 
Rittenband, Newark; Warren Malpas, 
Linden; L. Rogene Borgen, Trenton; 
Librarian — Herman Toplansky, Eliza- 
beth. Those in charge of the choral 
events are: Manager — Robert Trout- 
man, Audubon; Conductor—Mrs. Frances 
B. Allan-Allen, Bernardsville. — Corinne 
R. Woodruff, Corresponding Secretary. 





Kansas Music Educators Association 


4 A Clinic and Festival, as well as a 
business meeting, will be held on No- 
vember 3 and 4, in Wichita. Walter 
Aschenbrenner will conduct a choral 
clinic, and the instrumental clinic will 
be in charge of Lee Lockhart. Samuel 
T. Burns of Indiana University will pre- 
side at a round table for rural and 
small schools.—Grace V. Wilson, Pres- 
ident. 


California School Band, Orchestra, and 
Chorus Association, Central District 


4 The 1940 Festival will be held at the 
Fresno State College, approximately 
three weeks prior to Region Five events. 
A meeting of the Board of the Central 
District will be held in September. 
The officers are: President—Chester 
Hayden, Dinuba; Vice-President and 
Publicity—Clarence H. Heagy, Fresno; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Elwyn Schwartz, 
Kingsbury.—Elwyn Schwartz, Secretary. 


Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 The Iowa Music Educators Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual meeting 
in connection with the Iowa State 
Teachers Association convention in Des 
Moines, November 2-4. A feature of 
the meeting will be the All-Iowa Music 
Educators Chorus under the direction 
of Walter Aschenbrenner. On Friday, 
November 3, the regular Music Section 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association 
will be held, with M. T. Iverson and 
Elizabeth Green in charge.—M. T. Iver- 
son, Secretary. 


Southern New Mexico Music Association 


4 The first meeting of the Southern 
New Mexico Music Association for this 
school year will be held during the New 
Mexico District Teachers convention in 
Alamogordo about October 1. It is 
planned to have an interesting discus- 
sion on the subject of contests versus 
festivals. The place for the 1940 Com- 
petition-Festival will also be decided, 
and the annual election of officers will 
take place.—Gerald McGuire, President. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4 The Rhode Island M.E.A. will hold its 
first meeting on October 26. The of- 
ficers of the Association are: President 
—Gertrude Z. Mahan, Central Falls; 
Vice-President, Anna L. McInerney, 
Auburn; Secretary—Mrs. Mary S. Cun- 
ningham, Pawtucket; Treasurer—Louise 
M. Pine, Providence.—Mary S. Cunning- 
ham, Secretary. 





Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association 


4 Under auspices of the Ohio Valley 
Music Educators Association, a success- 
ful three-weeks High School Music 
Camp was held at Oglebay Park. The 
first week was devoted to choral work 
with George F. Strickling of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in charge. The following two 
weeks were devoted to band and orches- 
tra work under the general direction of 
D. E. Manring of Cleveland, assisted 
by Arthur Burdette, Brilliant, Ohio; 
Howard Howser, St. Clairsville, ‘Ohio; 
and Richard Byrne, Buckhannon, W. 
Va. Approximately 75 students were 
in attendance, and in addition to nu- 
merous public appearances at the Park, 
programs were furnished for. city 
churches and civic clubs, as well as sev- 
eral radio appearances. The recrea- 
tional and social program was directed 
by two- graduate students of West Vir- 
ginia University, Thomas Craig, of 
Kingwood, W. Va., and Lucille John, of 
Morgantown, W. Va. So successful was 
this camp that plans are already under 
way for the 1940 season. 


September 20 was the date announced 
for the first fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, with Messrs. Strickling, Man- 
ring, and Craig as guest speakers. 

The Association is losing several 
members through their removal from 
this section, notably Mr. and Mrs. Les- 
lie Isted from Bridgeport, Ohio; Robert 
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ROBBONS 
Edition of 


Modern American 
Music For Orchestra 


* 


The World's Foremost Catalog 
of Modern American Music by 
the Greatest Contemporary 
American Composers 


*On the Trail... Ferde Grofe 


From Grand Canyon Suite 


Sob Sister................... Ferde Grofe 


From Tabloid 


Be ccintsnnnieonneiesiti Ferde Grofe 


From Three Shades of Blue 


Alice Blue................ Ferde Grofe 


From Three Shades of Blue 


Heliotrope............... Ferde Grofe 


From Three Shades of Blue 


Blue Flame................ Ferde Grofe 


*Manhattan Serenade............ 
Louis Alter 


Manhattan Moonlight........... 
Louis Alter 


Metropolitan Nocturne.......... 
Louis Alter 


*Deep Purple....... Peter De Rose 
*Street Scene... Alfred Newman 
Valse Moderne......Ben Oakland 
*Park Avenue Fantasy......... 


Malneck-Signorelli 
Midnight Reflections............... 

Malneck-Signorelli 
Caprice Futuristic................... 

Malneck-Signorelli 


*Nocturne...... Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 


*March......... ... Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 
Metropolitan... Rube Bloom 
Southology................. Joe Sanders 


Small Orchestra $2.00 each 
Full Orchestra 3.00 each 





American Bolero............................. 
Nacio Herb Brown 


Metropoilis................ Ferde Grofe 
Study In Blue................ D. Savino 


Small Orchestra $3.00 each 
Full Orchestra . 4.00 each 


*ALSO PUBLISHED FOR BAND 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Douthat of Moundsville, W. Va.; Donald 
Hayes of Newell, W. Va.; R. S. Witter, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio; Florence Smith, 
Tiltonsville, Ohio; and Daniel Farmer, 
Tiltonsville, Ohio. In every instance, 
however, successors have been ap- 
pointed, and it is hoped that the new- 
comers will identify themselves with 
our Association early in the year. The 
president for the coming year is C. 
Lawrence Kingsbury, Director of In- 
strumental Music at Wheeling High 
School. 

The West Virginia State Educational 
Association meets in Wheeling, No- 
vember 1 and 2, at which time the Ohio 
Valley Music Educators Association ex- 
pects to entertain the West Virginia 
Music Teachers Association in a social 
evening.—Edwin M. Steckel, Secretary. 





Region Three Board of Control 


4 On June 3 a meeting of Region Three 
Board of Control was held in the head- 
quarters office in Chicago at which time 
reports of the Regional Orchestra Fes- 
tival at Indianapolis and the Regional 
Vocal Festival at Anderson, Indiana 
were given and approved. The outgoing 
officers and all of those responsible for 
the success of these two Festivals were 
highly commended for their very effi- 
cient work. 

The following new officers were 
elected: Chairman—King Stacy, Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Band Vice-Chairman— 
David Hughes, Elkhart, Indiana; Or- 
chestra Vice-Chairman—Melvin Balliett, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Vocal Vice-Chairman— 
Cc. Scripps Beebee, Centralia, Illinois; 
Secretary —G. W. Patrick, Springfield, 
Illinois; Treasurer—C. V. Buttelman, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Plans were discussed for the Band 
and Solo and Ensemble Competition 
Festivals to be held in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, May 16, 17, 18, 1940. Dead- 
line entry date for this event was set 
at May 6. Plans were also gone over 
for the Regional Vocal Festival. 

The following members were present: 
Ralph E. Rush, King Stacy, C. Scripps 
Beebee, Joseph A. Gremelspacher, C. V. 
3uttelman, Howard Stube, Samuel S. 
Fain, Oscar W. Anderson, G. W. Patrick, 
F. C. Kreider, Mary Maguire, Dale Mil- 
ler, D. E. Manring, Melvin Balliett, 
Harry F. Clarke, Arthur Wise, W. H. 
Bloch, W. R. McIntire, Bertram Fran- 
cis, David Hughes, Reginald Brinklow, 
Vernon Spaulding, Newell Long, A. R. 
McAllister. 

Every one present declared it a very 
successful meeting, unusually repre- 
sentative of all states in Region Three, 
with considerable work accomplished.— 
King Stacy, Chairman. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 The annual meeting of the elected and 
appointive officers of the O.M.E.A. will 
be held on October 1. The annual meet- 
ing of the members of the O.M.E.A. is 
held in conjunction with the meeting 
of the Ohio Education Association. 
Plans for this meeting will be announced 
in an early issue of the Journal, accord- 
ing to word received from the Execu- 
tive Secretary. Association plans in- 
clude March 1 to April 6, 1940 as the 
six-week period in which all district 
competition events which are the qual- 
ifying events for state and regional 
participation shall be scheduled. 

The officers of the O.M.E.A. are: Presi- 
dent—Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights; 
First Vice-President—Eugene J. Weigel, 
Columbus; Second Vice-President—Ger- 
ald M. Frank, Elyria; Executive Secre- 
tary—Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin; 
Treasurer—Paul E. Stevens, Delaware. 
—Arthur L. Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary. 





Tllinois School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations 


4 Announcements have been received 
from the officers of the Illinois Schoo! 
Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations 
regarding plans for the current year. 
At the Illinois High School Conference, 
which will be held in Urbana on No- 
vember 2-4, the three Associations will 
hold their clinics. The Illinois School 
Band Association and the Illinois School 
Vocal Association will also hold their 
business meetings during these sessions. 
The Illinois School Orchestra Associa- 
tion will hold its business meeting on 
October 13 and 14, at the Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal. 
Following are the officers of the three 
Associations: Illinois School Band Asso- 
ciation: President—H. N. Finch, High- 
land Park; First Vice-President—F. C. 
Kreider, Collinsville; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—P. M. Keast, Elmhurst; Secretary- 
Treasurer—H. S. Frederick, Paxton. Illi- 
nois Orchestra Association: President— 
Fred R. Bigelow, Geneva; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Paul Morrison, Quincy; Treasurer 
Franklin C. Kreider, Collinsville; Secre- 
tary—Emma R. Knudson, Normal. IIli- 
nois School Vocal Association: President 
—C. Scripps Beebee, Centralia; Vice- 
President—Alex Zimmerman, Joliet; Sec- 
retary—H. W. Peithman, Normal; Treas- 
urer—Frances Chatburn, Springfield. 
The General Chairman of the Music 
Section of the I.H.S.C. is F. B. Stiven, 
Urbana; All-State Chorus Co-Chairmen 
are Velma I. Kitchell and Harry F. 
Kauffman of Urbana; All-State Orches- 
tra Chairman, Arthur Cohen of Urbana. 
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Georgia Music Education Association 


4 At the Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, there will be held 
on February 8 and 9, 1940 the State 
Clinic, which will be sponsored by the 
G.M.E.A. The State Competition-Festival 
in Georgia, which is also under the spon- 
sorship of the G.M.E.A. will be held in 
Milledgeville at the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women on April 18 and 19. It 
is hoped that in the next issue of the 
Journal definite announcement can be 
made regarding the date and place of 
the annual business meeting which will 
be held in conjunction with the G.E.A. 
State Convention. 

The officers of the G.M.E.A. for the 
current year are: President—Walter 
Graham, Washington; Vice-President— 
W. TT. Verran, Thomasville (Chairman 
Band Division); Vice-President—Haskell 
Boyter, Atlanta (Chairman Vocal Divi- 
sion); Vice-President — Gaines Walter, 
Atlanta (Chairman Orchestra Division); 
Secretary—Mrs. P. C. Ware, Toccoa; 
Treasurer—Isma Swain, LaGrange; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of State High School 
Music Festival—Max Noah, Milledge- 
ville; State Elementary Music Festival 
Chairman — Alberta Goff, Thomasville. 
—Max Noah. 


Texas Music Educators Association 


4 The general board meeting of the 
Texas Music Educators Association will 
be held on September 15, and at this 
meeting plans for the Association’s 
activities for the current year will be 
discussed and formulated. Definite an- 
nouncement can be made at this time of 
the State Clinic which will be held at 
Mineral Wells, February 1, 2, and 3. 
The Region Six Competition-Festival 
which is sponsored by the Texas M.E.A. 
in codperation with the other state asso- 
ciations in Region Six, will be held at 
Waco, March 9, 10, and 11. This will 
include events for band, orchestra, and 
chorus. 

The officers of the Texas M.E.A. are: 
President—Ward G. Brandstetter, Pales- 
tine; First Vice-President (Band)—Lyle 
Skinner, Waco; Second Vice-President 
(Orchestra)—Jerome Zoeller, San An- 
tonio; Third Vice-President (Voval)— 
Paul M. Riley, Kingsville; Secretary— 
Russell E. Shrader, Sweetwater; Treas- 
urer—Weldon Covington, Austin.—Rus- 
sell E. Shrader, Secretary. 





West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 Plans for the completion of the or- 
ganization of the West Virginia M.E.A. 
will be carried forward this fall. It is 
hoped that the Association can meet in 
conjunction with and as the Music Sec- 
tion of the State Education Association 
each year. Arrangements have been 
made for a meeting of the West Virginia 
M.E.A. at the time of the State Educa- 
tion Association meeting at Wheeling, 
on Friday, November 8. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President—J. Henry Francis, Charleston; 
Vice-President—Karl V. Brown, Spencer; 
Secretary—Magdalene Servaise, Dunbar; 
Treasurer—Andrew Kozak, Athens.—9J. 
Henry Francis, President. 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4 The Festival sponsored by the Associ- 
ation will be held the first week in May 
at Casper. Arrangements have _ been 
made whereby members of the Wyoming 
Choral and Instrumental Directors Asso- 
ciation may attend the Colorado Clinic 
Festival. 

The officers of the Wyoming Choral 
and Instrumental Directors Association 
are: President—Miss Jessie E. Leffel, 
Cheyenne; Vice-President—N eil Dear- 
ringer, Wheatland; Vice-President, B. D. 
Coolbaugh, Casper; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Walter A. Savage, Casper.—B. D. Cool- 
baugh, Vice-President. 
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“A Real Advancement in 
Ensemble 





Band Methods” 


“I have been using your new 
Smith-Yoder-Bachman Ensemble 
Band Method at our summer 
school sessions here in Duluth 
this summer and have found it 
to be a real advancement over 
anything I have used before. By 
introducing the chromatic scale 
as it has been, constant progress 
has been made in the use of 
new tones without getting on 
dangerous ground so far as 
range is concerned.”’ 

LLOYD F. SWARTLEY 


Director of Instrumental Music 
Duiuth, Minnesota 


Send for 
a complete set 
“on approval” 
Send for New 
1939-40 Catalogue 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


14 W. LAKE ST. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Selected Compositions 
for Trios and Quartets 


A New Beginners’ 
Piano Instruction Book 


“SCHMITT’S PLAYWELL TRIO and 
QUARTET FOLIO” for Woodwind 
and Brass Instruments. 

Arranged by E. G. Uggen. 

Six books, each scored in four parts 
for use in various combinations of 
instruments. Price, each book...50c 


“PICTURE TUNES” — The Singing 
Approach to Piano—by Wilma A. 
Gilman. For Class or Private Instruc- 
tion. 48 pages, many illustrations. 
PED beecectass jade Rekeaemiins 75c 


Other Successful MUSIC MATERIALS 


PRESCOTT-CHIDESTER--"Getting Results With School DOME <5 ite senee $3.50 
JONES-BARNARD—"Introduction to Musical Knowledge”.........+.+++: $1.50 

PRESCOTT TECHNIC OUTLINES—Part I, including Preparatory Exercises. 
Outlines for every Instrument.......-..ee eee ee eee ereeeeeeenees Each 50c 
FUSSELL—"Exercises for Ensemble Drill’.........seeeeeeeeeeeereecces 75c 
CARR—"An Exercise Book in Musical Theory”.......-+++eseeeeeeeeees 50c 
CARR—"An Exercise Book in Creative Music” Parts 1 ME Boca vores Each 50c 
HOUSE—"My Music Book” Books 1 and 2.....+++seeeeeeeeereeers Each 0 
eer c 


HOBBS—"’Morning Glories’’—Songs of Praise for Happy Days 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or Write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
MUSIC COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











@ SCHMITT Publications aaa 
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THE 


. FUNDAMENTAL 
METHOD fos the 


SCORAET 


and 


TRUMPET 


A GRADED ELEMENTARY COURSE 


by 
Donald Pease 


75¢ 





Published by UNIVERSAL MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


’ 1 ml 
A CHALLENGE !! 
SUPERVISORS ~TEACHERS 
Compare Universal’s new Fundamental 
Trumpet or Cornet method with your 
present one at our expense. Send for a 
special introductory copy........... FREE 


FEATURES METHOD INCLUDES 

1 Interesting mate- 1 Brief explanations 

rial — melodic ap- of rudiments of 
proach —appealing music. 


N 


Fifty-two pages 
of progressive ma- 
terial (melodies, 


to beginners. 

2 Systematic — fol- 
lows logical peda- scales technical 
gogical principles. studies) especially 

3 Economical— adapted to group 
Priced at .75. teaching. 

Write for Free Book to 

Universal Music Publishers 

48 East 8th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 








A Song Book 
for All Grades 


Never before has there been available at 


such a low price a book like The Silver Book 
f Songs published by Hatt & McCreary 
CoMPANY It contains 176 songs, some for 
each grade from first to ninth—unison, two-, 
three-, and four-part songs, some for un- 


changed voices, some for changing voices, and 
ome ior changed 


voices, all within 
= easy range. Valua- 
ble for basal or 





cupplementary use. 
Single copies for 

’ examination subject 

"aed to return—25 

cents. For quantity 

2 prices, full de- 
Scription, and table 
of contents, see our 
1939-1940 music 


Shor all catalog 


f 
woes HALL & McCREARY 


COMPANY 
434 South Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 





Haus 6 McCatany Commury 
Cakcoge 











EASY STEPS to the BAND 


A beginner’s method that gets results. 
Montrose Music House 
Montrose, Pa. 
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Arizona State Music Teachers 
Association 


4 The next meeting of the Arizona State 
Music Teachers Association will be held 
at Phoenix Junior College auditorium in 
Phoenix on November 17-18, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
Arizona Education Association. The 
State Music Teachers Association will 
unite with the education group, the Ari- 
zona Composers Society and the Arizona 
Band and Orchestra Association for a 
banquet November 18 at the Hotel West- 
ward Ho. 

The initial issue of the Arizona Musi- 
cian, the first music magazine to be 
published in Arizona, will appear Sep- 
tember 15. There will be three num- 
bers a year.—Jesse Allen Sedberry, 
President. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 


4 The first meeting of the Department 
of Music of the Delaware State Educa- 
tion Association will be held early in 
September, and the annual meeting in 
Wilmington October 26 and 27, in con- 
nection with the convention of the Dela- 
ware State Education Association. The 
program for the latter meeting is being 
planned with a view to widening pro- 
fessional interests of music teachers of 
the state. 

Officers of the Department of Music 
are as follows: President—Lester S. 
Bucher, Newark; Vice-President — An- 
thony J. Loudis, Newark; Secretary— 
Eleanor Henshaw, Greenwood; Treasurer, 
Wilbert B. Hitchner, Wilmington.—L. S. 
Bucher, President. 





Nebraska Music Educators Association 


4 The business meeting and clinic of the 
Nebraska Music Educators Association 
will be held on December 1 and 2. (Place 
to be announced later.) 

The officers are: President—Arthur G. 
Harrell, Kearney; Vice-President (Band) 

R. Cedric Anderson, North Platte; 
Vice-President (Orchestra)—Bernard 
Nevin, Lincoln; Vice-President (Choral) 
William G. Temple, Lincoln; Secretary- 
Treasurer—M. H. Shoemaker, Hastings. 

Arthur G. Harrell, President. 


Connecticut Music Educators Association 


4 The Connecticut M.E.A. will hold its 
annual meeting on Friday, October 27, 
at the Hotel Garde, New Haven. The 
principal speaker will be Olin Downes, 
who will give an address on Music from 
the New Britain State Teachers Col- 
lege.—May Andrus, Secretary. 


California School Band and Orchestra 
Association Southern District 


4 Several meetings have been held dur- 
ing the summer months to formulate 
plans for this school year, which in- 
clude the usual festivals as well as 
plans in which the California School 
Band and Orchestra Association, South- 
ern District, may cooperate with the 
M.E.N.C. meeting to be held in Los 
Angeles next spring. The Association 
will also be prominently identified with 
the activities of Region Five Festival 
which will be held in Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1940. Fred Ohlendorf of Long 
Beach is Chairman of Region Five. The 
first fall meeting of the Association will 
be held on Saturday, September 17. 
The program for succeeding meetings 
includes educational lectures and dem- 
onstrations on instrumental problems. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President—Donald Rowe, Los Angeles; 
Vice-President—Anthony F. Gill, Long 
Beach; Secretary — Sylvain Bernstein, 
Hollywood; Treasurer—Holace Metcalf, 
Inglewood; Directors—Chester A. Perry, 
Los Angeles; George W. Wright, Bev- 
erly Hills; Harold Brown, El Monte; 
Kenneth Heiges, Santa Ana; Fred Ohl- 
endorf, Long Beach.—Sylvain Bernstein, 
Secretary. 





Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers 
Club 


4 The first meeting of the 1939-1940 
school year will be held on Tuesday, 
October 10. The last meeting of the 
Club which was held in May was in 
honor of Helen Howe, Director of Mu- 
sic, for her effort in connection with 
the development and presentation of 
the first All-City Music Festival of the 
Chicago Public Schools, held at the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre for the bene- 
fit of the School Children’s Aid Society. 

Marie C. Ehrenwerth, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Plorida School Vocal Association 


4 The annual business meeting of the 
F.S.V.A. will be held December 8 and 9, 
at DeLand, Florida, on the campus of 
the Stetson University. At that time 
plans will be discussed for the Florida 
High School Music Festival in which 
the F.S.V.A. will participate. At the 
present time the dates for the festival 
have been set as April 11, 12, and 13, 
19409. 

The officers of the Florida School 
Vocal Association are: President—Ben- 
jamin E. Green, Tampa; Vice-President 
—Mrs. Gertrude C. Miller, St. Peters- 
burg; Secretary—Veronica Davis, De- 
Land.—Benjamin E. Green, President. 





CENTRAL DISTRICT DINNER—CALIFORNIA-WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Picture made at the biennial dinner at the Long Beach meeting of the California-Western Con- 
ference. Those present included: J. Chandler Henderson, Eleanor Gallup, Lenel Shuck, Arthur 
Forsblad, Ray Washburn, Harold Burt, Mrs. Gertrude Purcell, Mrs. Myrtle McLellan, Zollie D. 


Morris, Geneva M. Dorman, Ione B. Hooker, 


Emma Louise Weinberg, Harold Skeath, A. G. 


Wahlberg, Clarence H. Heagy, Arthur C. Berdahl, Edith Maxson, Allan Lambourne, Beverly 
Lambourne, Gus Forsblad, Marjorie E. Whited, Elwyn Schwartz, Joel H. Smith, Jr., Margaret 
Hutchison, Virgil Joseph, Nevart Shamgochian. 
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Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 The first meeting of the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
for the school year 1939-1940 will be 
held in September at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Plans will be made for the 
instrumental program for the coming 
year, which will include a Reading 
Clinic to be held in December, a March- 
ing Clinic to be held in March, and the 
annual Spring Instrumental Festival to 
be held in Ann Arbor in April. 

The Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association will welcome the 
opportunity to cooperate with members 
of Region Three in the spring of 1940 
when Battle Creek will be host to the 
Competition-Festivals for bands, solo- 
ists and ensemble groups.—King Stacy, 
President. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 At the annual meeting in Ann Arbor 
in April, the Association adopted the 
following program for the year 1939- 
1940: (1) The encouragement of dis- 
trict choral festivals throughout the 
state; (2) The initiation of a state vocal 
solo and small ensemble festival; (3) 
The launching of a program of clinics 
which will cover various parts of the 
vocal music program; (4) A’ study of 
the vocal music curriculum in the state. 

Four meetings will be held during the 
1939-1940 school year, the intention be- 
ing to locate the meetings so that all 
members of the Association will have 
an opportunity to attend. Committees 
are now at work on the various activi- 
ties to be undertaken, particularly those 
committees responsible for the vocal 
festival in which each school will send 
a mixed quartet, duo, soloist, etc. At 
the present time there is also a group 
working on curriculum studies for a 
school vocal program. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President — Warren A. Ketcham, Dear- 
born; Vice-President—Franklyn S. Wed- 
dle, Flint; Secretary—Donald D. Arm- 
strong, Grand Rapids; Treasurer—Les- 
ter McCoy, Hartland.—Donald D. Arm- 
strong, Secretary. 





New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 The first fall meeting of the New 
England Music Festival Association 
will be held on September 23, at the 
University Club of Boston. Owing to 
the resignation of Samuel Griffiths, 
President of the N.E.M.F.A., First Vice- 
President Howard T. Pierce will pre- 
side and carry on the duties of the 
president for the balance of 1939. 

The May 1940 Competition-Festival 
will be held in Lawrence, Mass., May 
24 and 25. The time and place for the 
All New England Band, Orchestra, and 
Choral Concert, Festival will be decided 
at the September 23 meeting. The con- 
ductors for this festival will be: Or- 
chestra —Irving Cheyette; Chorus — 
Walter Butterfield; Band—Paul Wiggin. 

The officers of the New England 
Music Festival Association are: Act- 
ing President— Howard Pierce, New 
London, Conn.; Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer John E. C. Merker, New 
Port, R. I.; Comptroller—Adrian Holmes. 
Burlington, Vt. — John E. C. Merker, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 





California-Western Music Educators 
Conference Southern District 


4 The annual winter meeting of the 
California - Western M.E.C. Southern 
District will be held Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9, in the John H. Francis Polytech- 
nic High School, Los Angeles. Programs 
of panel discussions, demonstration les- 
sons, and music by outstanding school 
organizations are being arranged. The 
annual winter luncheon will be held on 
the same day at the Los Angeles 
Women’s Athletic Club. Ralph J. Pet- 
erson is President of the Southern Dis- 
trict—Bernice Eastman Johnston, Sec- 
retary. 
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Begin the Season 
with this 


USEFUL MATERIAL 


ARNOLD’S COLLECTION OF RHYTHMS FOR THE 
HOME, KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
Dy Frameless BE, ASMGis occ cccccccesscsscvcescten $1.50 


Each little composition is characteristic of various rhythms 
in child life. 
MUSICAL EXPERIENCES OF LITTLE CHILDREN 
By Francis M. Arnold and Nina M. Kenagy..... $1.25 
Playtime and Seasonal Songs, to develop discriminative 
listening. 
CHILD LIFE IN MUSIC 
Sr I OS i en ee eagle $1.50 
A collection of plays, dances and games. 
THE BALLET OF THE ENCHANTED DOLLS 
at DE By I h eknaie seenesacivaemenn $ .75 
Dances with costume suggestions which can be performed 
as ballet. 
SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
By Laura Pendleton MacCarteney.............. $2.00 


159 Songs for kindergarten and pre-school children. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
Se is SIs ncewhdeetwasaadeenxaceuus $1.00 
Recommended for Action Songs, Seasonal and Special 
Holidays. 
NATURE LYRICS FOR CHILDREN 
Books I and II 
re re each, $1.25 


A collection of rote songs to cultivate musical appreciation. 


SENTENCE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 


Rn I es cee cncwiceansekadbandewed $ .50 
A. splendid collection of small songs for very small 
children. 
MORE SENTENCE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 
By Laura Bryant...... eae ear gk omy hceet ra ae $ .50 


Sixty additional short songs for children. 


THe Wittis Music COMPANY 


137 W. FOURTH STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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For Schools, Clubs & Fraternities! 








STEPHEN FOSTER 
IMMORTAL MELODIES 








bp greatest and most complete 
collection of Stephen Foster's 
songs, including many of his com- 
positions heretofore unavailable. 


96 Pages 

ST6PHEN 7 

FOSTER (@ iin 
(gant 


DoaiGuamae) || 87 Songs 


Price 25c 











Words and music complete. Ar- 
ranged either as solos, duets, trios, 
male or mixed quartettes . . . also 
includes 2 piano solos. 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 SEVENTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 











Correlation — 
Appreciation 


For correlation, appreciation, and general 
assembly use Hatt & McCreary Company 
offers The New American Song Book which 
contains 192 of the best of America’s own 
and inherited songs. Its many pages of his- 
torical data regarding each song and the 
chronological and topical arrangement of its 
material make it a unique and exceedingly 
valuable book for de- 
veloping a knowledge 
and appreciation of 
those songs which so 
truly express American 
life in the several 
periods of its develop- 
ment. 





Single copies — 25 
cents. For quantity 
prices, contents, and 
full description, see 
our 1939-1940 music 
catalog 


HALL & McCREARY 


COMPANY 
434 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 











HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


= SINCE 1906 


+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES 
+ SUEDs cen cn: FURNISHED 
+ ANY PUE SHER OUR REFERENCE 


ZRAYNER: 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Montana Music Educators Association 


4 The official meeting of the M.M.E.A. 
will be held in connection with the 
western division of the Montana Edu- 
eation Association in Missoula, on Oc- 
tober 26, 27, and 28. Officers in charge 
of plans for the meeting of the Music 
Section are: President of the M.M.E.A., 
Charles R. Cutts, and the Local Chair- 
man and Vice-President of the M.M.E.A., 
Stanley M. Teel. 

Program plans as announced by the 
president include six sessions, as fol- 
lows: (1) Demonstration of rehearsal 
methods for the improvement of Mon- 
tana School Bands, for the small bands 
as well as the larger bands. (2) Simi- 
lar demonstration for orchestras. (3) 
Similar demonstration for choruses. (4) 
Discussion and demonstration for im- 
proved marching for bands. (5) A sur- 
vey of suitable material for bands and 
orchestras. The University of Montana 
bands and orchestra will be used at this 
session. (6) Election of officers for the 
ensuing year. 

It should be noted that at the various 
other district meetings of the Montana 
Education Association, which will be 
held in Great Falls, Glasgow, Miles 
City. and Livingston also on October 
26, 27, and 28, music sections will be 
held and will confine their activities to 
the problems of rural school music and 
music for classroom _ teachers. The 
meeting of the M.M.E.A. at Missoula is 
planned primarily for music specialists, 
directors and supervisors.—Mrs. Thelma 
A. Forster, Secretary. 


In-and-About Salt Lake City 


4 The In-and-About Salt Lake City, 
Utah Music Club will hold its semi- 
annual banquet and business meeting 
in connection with the Music Section 
meetings of the Utah Education Asso- 
ciation which will be held in Salt Lake 
City, October 19-21. One of the pur- 
poses of the meeting is to bring to- 
gether socially and professionally the 
music educators of the entire state of 
Utah, and in addition to stress the im- 
portance of all music educators in Utah 
attending the National Conference meet- 
ing to be held in Los Angeles in 1940. 
-Emery G. Epperson, President. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 The In-and-About Indianapolis School 
Music Club will meet on October 26, in 
connection with the Music Section of the 
State Teachers Association. A chorus 
rehearsal will be held following the 
luncheon. At the afternoon Music Sec- 
tion meeting the In-and-About chorus, 
under the direction of W. David Koile, 
Ethel M. Green, and Ralph W. Wright, 
will give a short program.—Ruth Hill, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Cleveland 


4 The In-and-About Cleveland School 
Music Club is scheduled to have a 
meeting at the end of September. On 
October 27 the Club will be host at a 
luncheon for all delegates at the meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers 
Association which will be held in Cleve- 
land on that date.—Russell V. Morgan, 
President. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh 


4 The In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Club is launching its thir- 
teenth season beginning this school 
year with a membership approximat- 
ing 300. The first meeting of the 
Club will be held in October at the time 
of the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Association Conference, at which How- 
ard Hanson will be the principal speak- 
er. The November program will in- 
clude a forum, and a benefit program 
for the Charles N. Boyd Memorial 
Musicological Library Fund will feature 
the February meeting. At the May 
meeting an American Folk Festival will 
be presented.—D. Jean Fire, Secretary. 
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UN 3 Rniapintdethe 
ALL cuicaco 


THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


Season 
1939-40 


Accredited courses in Music Education, 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 
Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach- 
elor of Philosophy Degree in Music. 

A Professional School With 

University Prestige 
A Distinguished Faculty 

The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 408, 64 East Lake Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AN OUTSTANDING FOLIO 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Wayne King’s 


collection of 


STRAUSS WALTZES 





Twelve of the most popular Strauss waltzes, in 
their entirety, are now offered in this 80 page 
folio. Contains: Blue Danube—Artist’s Life— 
Southern Roses — Voice Of Spring — You and 
You—Tales From Vienna Woods—Thousand 
And One Night—Sweethearts—and four others 


AAiccer Music, [nc. 
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New York State School Music 
Association 


4 A meeting of the officers of the New 
York State School Music Association 
was held in Syracuse during the first 
week in September to draw up general 
plans in connection with the activities 
to be undertaken by the Association 
during the fall and winter months. On 
October 1 the annual fall Executive 
Committee meeting will be held in Roch- 
ester to work out details for the fall 
clinic which is to be held at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester on 
November 23-25. A feature of this 
clinic will be a concert by the Eastman 
School 3and, Orchestra and Chorus, 
and a concert by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the direction 
of Jose Iturbi. October 28 has been set 
as the date when the All-State commit- 
tee for band, orchestra, and chorus will 
meet in tochester to select students 
who are to participate in the All-State 
groups. Guest conductors at the fall 
clinic and festival will be: Band — 
Ralph Rush, Cleveland; Orchestra — 
Howard Hanson and Paul White, East- 
man School of Music: Choir — Helen 
Hosmer, Potsdam.—Frederic Fay Swift, 
Secretary. 


State Choral Festival Association 
of Indiana 


4 A special meeting of the Association 
will be held during the Music Section 
meeting of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, which meets in Indianapolis on 
October 26. Harold Rothert, Madison, 
Indiana, is president of the Association. 


In-and-About St. Louis 


4 A meeting of the In-and-About St. 
Louis Music Educators Club will be 
held October 7 to open the fall activi- 
ties for the 1939-1940 season. Executive 
Committee meetings of the Club will be 
held in September, after which more 
definite announcements concerning ac- 
tivities for the coming season can be 
made. 


Alabama High School Music Festival 
Association 


4 The Alabama High School Music Fes- 
tival Association will meet in March, 
1940, at the University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity. Officers of the Association are 
as follows: President—yYale Ellis, Mont- 
gomery; Vice-President—Carleton But- 
ler, Tuscaloosa; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Gerald Smith, Birmingham .—Mrs. 
Georgia Wagner Morgan. 





Phonograph Record Reviews 


Continued from page 12 





Liszt: Todtentanz; played by Kilenyi 
with the Paris Symphony Orchestra 
under Meyrowitz; Columbia set X-122. 
The pianist plays brilliantly; the or- 
chestra gives a good but not distin- 
guished performance. As a whole, this 
recording is not so good as the older 
domestic one. 


Hindemith: Sonata for Viola and 
Piano. Op. 11, No. 4; played by William 
Primrose and Jesus Maria Sanroma; 
Victor set M-547. This is really beau- 
tiful music; it comes early enough in 
Hindemith’s output to assure its being 
essentially melodic and not overclouded 
with his more obscure style of recent 
years. The two artists treat the work 
carefully and sympathetically. and the 
result is a superlatively fine album. 


Loeffier: Music for Four Stringed In- 
struments; played by the Coolidge Quar- 
tet; Victor set M-543. This is one of 
the most hauntingly beautiful chamber 
works by any American composer; it 
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WINNERS 
in 
Regional Contests 


Are entitled to 
wear the medal of honor 
for Classes A, B and C in 
Band, Orchestra, Marching 
and Vocal. 





Send for samples of these medals. When you see their beauty you will not 
fail to purchase them for your winners. 


17 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


73 Tremont Street 185 N. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














CHORAL MUSIC tHe FALL 


NEW 


Soon One Mawnin’ arr. M. Bartholomew. ... 
Camel Bells A. W. Binder 
Song of Liberty H. A. Matthews.... 
The Happy Vagabond arr. Boris Levenson 
Alpine Peace arr. Boris Levenson 
Lullabye G. Tompkins....... 


STANDARD 


Summer Evening Selim Palmgren..... 
The Silver Swan . Gibbons-Button 
Creation’s Hymn 

The Gardener “ 

In These Delightful Pleasant Groves....H. 

Sound Sleep Vaughan Williams. . 
Long Day Closes . Sullivan-Chambers 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. = % 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 





was written in 1923 in memory of an 
aviator who lost his life in the World 


War, and in many places it attains an OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
intensity and a religious exaltation 
which lift it to a very high level in the National School Music 
tonal art. The performance and re- ate ‘ 
cording are of fine quality from every Competition - Festivals 
standpoint. 1940 

Schubert: Twelve Liandler, Op. 171; a 
fine performance of se!dom-heard pieces, 112 pages. Contains rules, information, re- 
by Cortot on Victor 14743. vised music lists for band, orchestra, chorus, 


Schubert-Tausig: Andante and Varia- instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. 


tions in B Minor; an excellent perform- . 
ance by Egon Petri on Columbia 69249. Sse Pestpais 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 


Busoni: Fantasia “In Memory of My 
Pather”; Egon Petri; Columbia 69127. TRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Patterned after music by Bach, this is 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


one of Busoni’s best compositions; per- 
formance and recording are fine. 
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Ai Lo 


andl nasal 
Material 


at a price well within the 
reach of any of your pupils 


The selections listed below have = 
made by school men for 

They will be sent to you on ap aval 
or you may examine them af your 
dealers’. 

We are sure that you will be ¢on- 
vinced that Century Edition com- 
ares favorably in every way wit 
higher priced editions. 


Century’s 
Instrumental Ensembles 


15¢ @ copy (containing all parts)* 


Bh Clarinet Trios 





3268 Preludes, Op. 28 Nos. 7 & 10................Chopin 
326? Soldiers March, Op. 68 No. 2........ Schumann 
3272 Scarf Dance....... sialeediaenbaniaiian Chaminade 
3270 Minuet (Don Juan). sc Mozart 
3271 Theme (Symphony No. i... Beethoven 


Bh Clarinet Quartets 


aD Ijinsky 
3273 Minuet and Trio (Symphony in Eb)....Mozart 
3277 Song Without Words No. 48.. .Mendelssohn 
 - Fe ee Brahms 
3274 Watchman's Song, Op. ; fy ewe Grieg 


Bb Trumpet Trios 


3278 Beautiful Blue Danube..............................Strauss 
SEE Denza 
3280 In Old Madrid ..Trotere 
328! In Old Vienna, Waltz Medley... Weckesser 


3282 Poet and Peasant Overture i" Suppe 
3287 Southland, A Medley Weckesser 
3283 Triple Ripples ‘ : ..Weckesser 


Ba Trumpet Quartets 


3284 Ciribiribin .... ..Pestalozza 
3285 The Big Guns, Caisson Song. Weckesser 
3286 In the Gloaming; Long, Long Age 

eckesser 


Bb Trump ez Salo 
Duels, or ‘Trios 


Betty's het ho er aaah ; Mertia 
Cod Chanty..... artorius 

he rd Hol.............. Sartorius 

Man from Mars, Merch Richter 
3262 Trivmphal March............ Hopkins 
+All these paiment. AlN Trios contain a 


: ¥* oe complete catalogue of 
a \\\) over caplae or our spe- 


jee cial schoo! catalogue will 
be sent at your request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
211 W. 40th St. New York City 
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1940 Competitions and Festivals 








THE FOLLOWING LIST of competitions 
and festivals to be held in the various 
states has been compiled from data re- 
ceived from official sources, in most in- 
stances from officers of the sponsoring 
organizations or institutions named. Each 
paragraph gives, so far as available in- 
formation permits, (a) State or district 
and official title of event, (b) date and 
place, (c) name of sponsoring organiza- 
tion, (d) name and address of chairman 
or official to whom correspondence re- 


garding participation should be sent, 


(e) other officers or committee members. 

The key to the contest divisions to be 
represented should be interpreted as fol- 
lows : B—band, O—orchestra, C—chorus, 
IS—instrumental solo, VS—vocal solo, 
[E—small instrumental ensemble, VE— 


small vocal ensemble, P—piano. 


In later issues the JouRNAL will publish 
additional information to supplement or 
complete what is given here and to cover 
state or district events not included in 
this listing. 


Alabama. Alabama High School Music 
Festival Association, March, 1940, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University. Presi- 
dent—Yale Ellis, Lanier High School, 
Montgomery. 


Arkansas. Arkansas School Band and 
Orchestra Association, April 29-30, 1940 
(place to be determined at clinic held 
the latter part of January at Little 
tock). Annual business meeting at time 
and place of clinic. (B-O-IS-IE) Sec- 
retary—Addison Wall, Senior High 
School, Fort Smith. 

University High School Meet, April 5- 
6, 1940, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. Sponsored by the Extension Serv- 
ice, University of Arkansas. (C-IS-VS- 
VE) Chairman, Music Section—Harry 
E. Shultz, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville. 


Plorida. Florida State High School 
Music Festival, April 11-13, 1940, Tampa. 
Sponsored by Florida School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations. (B-O- 
C-VE-IE-VS-IS) President (Band)—John 
J. Heney, Public Schools, DeLand; 
President (Orchestra) — Sarah Tyler, 
Brandon School, Tampa; President (Vo- 
cal) — Benjamin E. Green, 203 Verne 
St., Tampa. 


Georgia. Georgia High School Music 
Festival, April 18-19, 1940, Milledgeville. 
Sponsored by Georgia Music Education 
Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE-P) Ex- 
ecutive Secretary—Max Noah, Milledge- 
ville. 


Idaho. Idaho Interscholastic Music 
Activities Association, November 3-4, 
1939, Boise. Chairma 
ler, 1639 Ada Street, Boise. 





Tllinois. Illinois School Band, Orches- 
tra and Vocal Contest, last week-end in 
April 1940 (place to be announced later). 
Sponsored by Illinois School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations. (B-O-C- 
IS-VS-IE-VE-P) President, Band Asso- 
ciation—H. N. Finch, 900 Wade St., 
Highland Park; President, Orchestra 
Association—Fred R. Bigelow, High 
School, Geneva; President, Vocal Asso- 
ciation—C. Scripps Beebee, 327 S. Syca- 
more St., Centralia. 





Indiana. Central-Southern Indiana 
School Band and Orchestra Contest. 
Date and place of contest will be avail- 
able after annual fall meeting to be 
held in Terre Haute Friday and Satur- 
day following Thanksgiving Day. Spon- 
sored by the Central-Southern Indiana 
School Band and Orchestra Association. 
(B-O-IS-IE) Secretary—Joseph A. 
Gremelspacher, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 


Kansas. District Festivals, April 12- 
13, 1940. (Place to be announced later.) 
Sponsored by Kansas State High School 
Activities Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE- 
VE) Annual business meeting of Asso- 
ciation February 3, 1940, Topeka. Com- 
missioner—E. A. Thomas, 204 National 
Reserve Bldg., Topeka. 


Kansas. Southern Kansas Music Fes- 
tival, tentative dates, February 7-9, 1940, 
Wichita. (C-O) Chairmen—(Chorus) 
Grace V. Wilson and (Orchestra) Duff 
Middleton, Wichita. 





Kentucky. Kentucky High School 
Music Festival, Vocal—April 26-27, 1940; 
Instrumental—May 10-11, 1940, Univer- 





sity of Kentucky, Lexington. Sponsored 
by Extension Division, University of 
Kentucky. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Dates 
for eight regional festivals will be an- 
nounced later. Executive Secretary— 
Louis Clifton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Massachusetts. Massachusetts, includ- 
ing Western and Eastern Massachusetts 
Music Festivals. Sponsored by Massa- 
chusetts Music Festival Association. 
Places and dates to be determined at 
fall meeting in Boston, October 7. An- 
nual business meeting will be held some 
time in April, 1940. (B-O-C-IS-IE-VE) 
Executive Secretary—Warren S. Free- 
man, High School, Belmont. 


Nebraska. Competitions in Nebraska 
are under the auspices of the Nebraska 
School Activities Association. The plans 
for the 1940 Competition events will be 
made on December 8 and 9 at the annual 
clinic, to be held at Lincoln. The Ac- 
tivities Association does not sponsor a 
state contest. Seven district contests 
are held and the dates for the 1940 
events are April 19 and 20. 

The officers of the Nebraska High 
School Activities Association are: Presi- 
dent—J. R. Bitner, Fullerton; Vice-Presi- 
dent—W. E. Flake, Stanton; Secretary— 
Oo. L. Webb, Lincoln; Directors—C. H. 
Velte, Crete; L. W. Nelson, North Platte; 
J. W. Litherland, Culbertson; M. R. Col- 
son, Alliance. 

Complete information may be obtained 
from Mr. Webb. 


North Carolina. North Carolina Mu- 
sic Contest-Festival, April 16-19, 1940, 
Greensboro. Sponsored by Woman’s Col- 
lege of University of North Carolina. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Director — H. 
Hugh Altvater, Woman’s’ College, 
Greensboro. 


Ohio. Greater Cleveland Music Con- 
tests. Sponsored by Cleveland Public 
Schools. Dates to be announced—solos 
and ensembles in March; band in April. 
(B-IS-IE) Inquiries to J. Leon Rud- 
dick, 120 Board of Education Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


Ohio. Contests—Chorus (April 19) and 
Band (April 20) at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. Chairman Eugene J. 
Weigel, Columbus. Instrumental and 
vocal solos, and small instrumental and 
vocal ensembles (April 27) at Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin. Chair- 
man—George E. Waln, Oberlin. 
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Gklahoma. Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Music Contests. (Vocal) May 2-4, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. (In- 
strumental) April 25-26, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. The State Board 
of Control of Contests will meet Sep- 
tember 9, after which more information 
will be _ available. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE- 
VE) Directors (Vocal) Boh Makovsky, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater; 
(Instrumental) William R. Wehrend, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Pennsylvania. Thirteenth Annual 
State Contest, April 26-27, 1940, Harris- 
burg. Sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League—Extension 
Division, University of Pittsburgh. (B- 
O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Executive Secretary 
—C. Stanton Belfour, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 


South Dakota. State Contest, April 
29 to May 4, 1940 (place to be desig- 
nated later). District contests, April 
15-20, 1940. A meeting of the South 
Dakota High School Music Association 
will be held in Mitchell on September 
29, after which more information will 
be available. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
President W. R. Colton, 402 S. Uni- 
versity, Vermillion. 

Virginia. Virginia High School Com- 
petitive Music Festival, April 18-19, 
1940, Richmond. Western Sectional 
Contest, April 20, 1940, State Teachers 
College, East Radford. Sponsored by 
the music section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. President —C. W. 
Wilkins, School Administration Build- 
ing, Norfolk. 


Wyoming. State Contest, first week 
in May, 1940, Casper. Sponsored by the 
Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Di- 
rectors Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE- 
VE) President—Jessie M. Agnew, 842 
S. Durbin Street, Casper. 
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The Illinois State Normal University 
will hold its Fifth Annual Clinic on 
October 13 and 14, at Normal. Both 
vocal and instrumental work will be 
features of the Clinic. Peter D. Tkach 
and T. P. Giddings will be the guest 
choral conductors. Mr. Tkach will use 
the audience in his choral clinic work. 
Mr. Giddings will conduct round table 
discussions and will be available for 
general conferences. Dr. A. Small, 
newly appointed head of the violin de- 
partment at The University of Iowa, 
will conduct a clinic on instrumental 
affairs. 

Ohio. The Northeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association will have three sec- 
tional meetings Friday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 27, in Cleveland. (1) The section 
on elementary school music, S. Norman 
Park, Chairman, of Lorain, Ohio, will 
cover the problems of kindergarten 
through grade six. (2) The section on 
junior and senior high school vocal 
music, Louis E. Pete, Chairman, Ash- 
land, Ohio, will offer papers, demonstra- 
tions, and clinics in that field. (3) The 
section of junior and senior high school 
instrumental music, Milton G. Nier- 
garth, Chairman, Cleveland, will include 
an interesting clinic involving the use 
of six bands of different classifications, 
with guest conductors and discussion. 


The University of Washington at 
Seattle will hold a five-week High School 
Music Institute on the campus begin- 
ning June 15, 1940. Additional informa- 
tion will be available later. In the 
meantime contacts may be made through 
Walter Welke, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


New Jersey. The New Jersey All- 
State High School Choral Festival will 
be held on May 18, 1940, at the Trenton 
State Teachers College. Mabel E. Bray 
is chairman of the Choral Festival. 
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Balboa, Canal Zone. According to in- 
formation received from Helen C. Baker, 
in the Canal Zone, music education plans 
include the annual festivals which will 
he held in April or May, 1940, in each 
of the terminal cities. In charge of 
these events will be: Mrs. Helen C. 
Baker, Supervisor of Music, Canal Zone 
Schools; Neil Branstetter, Instructor of 
Music, Balboa High School; Oswald 
Jorstad, Instructor of Music, Cristobal 
High School. 


Missouri’s County Rural School Music 
Supervisors and county administrators 
now have a bandbook, issued by Lloyd 
W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools. The bulletin, which is “intended 
for the guidance of those charged with 
the administration of county rural-school 
music supervision” was prepared by 
Dean E. Douglass, State Supervisor of 
Music. 


Class D Number on 1940 
National Selective List 


GLORIANA 


Overture by A. J. WEIDT 
for BAND 
Hailed by directors and players alike as the 
outstanding easy overture of the year. 
~, sites siliiahashiniiialaneiiinsin $2.50 
*Symphonic Band............. 
Condensed Score in C 
All other parts, each 


*Including Condensed Score in C 
and Interpretative Analysis. 


Send for Free Conductor-Cornet part of 
Gloriana and Solo Bb Cornet Books of our 
various collections. 


WALTER JACOBS, INC. ®SiiS3' 
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YES 2.4 You Can 
Buy a Watch For 
a Dollar 


ES—you can buy a watch for 
4 one dollar. It will run tool 
But, naturally, you would not 
expect the fine service—the qual- 
ity workmanship—the beauty of 
design—you would in a high 
quality jewel movement watch. 
And you would not get it! You 
can buy horns pretty cheap too. 
But as in watches, you get what 
you pay for. 
When you buy Buescher instru- 
ments you are purchasing the 
world’s finest. On all Bueschers 
there are many important and ex- 
clusive features, patented features 
that make Bueschers blow easier 
and play better. Features that 
will improve your band. 


Buescher instruments are infinite- 
ly superior . . . styled to meet the 
demands of modern musicians... 
they possess that fine, indescrib- 
able margin of superiority that lifts 
the player above his fellow musi- 
cian. Our new catalog describes 
these many important features to 
you in detail. Write today for 
complete information and your 
free copy of the new Buescher 
Catalog. 


NEW MUSIC 

HOLDERS FOR 

FIVE CENTS 
EACH 


* 
Order Enough 
For Your Band 


New music hold- 
ers may be pur- 
chased from the 
Buescher Band In- 
strument Company 
now for five cents 
each. These hold- 
ers are made of sturdy Manila and 
have pockets on the inside to hold all 
of the music. Get enough to supply 
your complete band. They are serv- 
iceable enough to last a whole season. 
Either enclose the money or we will 
send them to you C.O.D. Address 
Department 901. (Kindly mention if you 
are a bandmaster and in what particu- 
lar instrument you are interested). 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. 901 . . . Elkhart, Indiana 
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State Education Association Music Sections 





THE FOLLOWING LIsT of state and dis- 
trict educational conventions which will 
include sections or meetings devoted to 
music is compiled from data supplied by 
officers of state associations and state de- 
partments of education. When available, 
the information here given includes the 
names of the state organizations and their 
presidents, convention dates and places, 
names and addresses of officers or chair- 
men in charge of music sections. In the 
next JoURNAL will be published addition- 
al items covering state or district -con- 
ventions not included in this listing, or 
regarding meetings for which information 
as given here is incomplete. The Music 
Educators National Conference headquar- 
ters staff again acknowledges the codp- 
eration of state department and asso- 
ciation officials in the continuation of this 
service to the JouRNAL readers. 


Arizona Education Association, J. J. 
Clark, President. November 16-18, 1939, 
Phoenix. Music Section: Chairman— 
George Backe, Prescott; Secretary— 
Bertha Holman, Phoenix. 


Colorado Education Association, R. D. 
Jenkins, President. October 26-28, 1939, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. Of- 
ficers in charge of Music Sections: 
Laurene Edmundson, Sterling; C. T. 
Pringle, La Junta; Homer Flick, Pali- 
sade; Band Section—Keith Morgan, Oak 
Creek. 


Connecticut State Teachers Associa- 
tion, F. E. Harrington, Executive Sec- 
retary. October 27, 1939, Bridgeport, 
New Haven, Hartford. Music Section: 
Chairman—Mary Donovan, Greenwich. 


Delaware State Education Association, 
Cc. L. Fulmer, President. October 27 and 
28, 1939, Wilmington. Department of 


Music: President — Lester S. Bucher, 
Newark; Secretary — Eleanor Henshaw, 
Greenwood; Local Chairman — W. B. 


Hitchner, Wilmington. 


Florida Education Association, James 
T. Wilson, President. Dates and place 
of meeting not yet announced. Music 
Section. fhairman E. L. Roberts, 
Avon Park; Vice Chairman — Christo- 
pher Honaas, Winter Park; Secretary— 
Emily Phillips, Orlando. 


Georgia Education Association, Mark 
A. Smith, President. Dates and place of 
meeting to be announced. Music Sec- 
tion: President—Walter B. Graham, 
Washington. 


Idaho Education Association, John I. 
Hillman, Executive Secretary. State 
Meeting, November 3-4, 1939, Boise. The 
Idaho Music Educators’ Association 
functions as the Music Department of 
the I.E.A. and correspondingly the Dis- 
tricts of the I.M.E.A. as Music Depart- 
ments of the Districts of the I.E.A. 
Officers of the I.M.E.A.; President — 
Lorn E. Christensen, Caldwell; Vice 
President — Kenneth MHartzler, Boise; 
Secretary—Reed T. Hyde, Burley. Dis- 
trict Meetings: District 1, October 13, 
1939, Coeur d’Alene. President—Elmer 
E. Wilson, Mullan. District 2, October 
12-13, 1939, Lewiston. President—Clyde 
Dawald, Lapwai. District 3, October 27- 
28, 1939, Boise. President—V. H. Kim- 
brough, Weiser. District 4, October 27- 
28, 1939, Twin Falls. President—Gerald 
Wallace, Twin Falls. District 5, Sep- 
tember 28-29, 1939, Pocatello. President 
—R. A. Weston, Aberdeen. District 6, 
September 28-29, 1939, Idaho Falls. 
President—S. R. Bjorkman, Sugar City. 
District 7, October 5-6, 1939, Salmon. 
President—A. B. Anderson, Salmon. 








Indiana State Teachers Association, 
K. V. Ammerman, President. October 
26, 1939, Indianapolis. Music Section: 
President—Will Bryant, Terre Haute: 
Vice President—Althea Cluerkin, Greens- 
burg; Secretary—Lillian Porter, Craw- 
fordsville. 


Iowa State Teachers Association, Mary 
A. Baker, President. November 2-4, 
1939, Des Moines. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Maurice Iverson, Sioux City; Sec- 
retary—Elizabeth Green, Waterloo. Dis- 
trict Meetings: Northwest, October 12- 
13, 1939, Sioux City; Southwest, October 
12-13, 1939, Council Bluffs; South Cen- 
tral, September 30, 1939, Creston. 





Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Supt. E. E. Evans, President. Novem- 
ber 3-4, 1939, Topeka, Salina, Hays, 
Dodge City, Wichita, Pittsburg. (Kan- 
sas Music Educators Association meets 
in connection with Wichita section.) 
Music Section: President—Grace Wil- 
son, Wichita. 


Kentucky Education Association, Ev- 
erett Witt, President. April 17-19, 1940, 
Louisville. Music Section: Chairman— 
Mrs. Harlow Dean, Lexington. 


Louisiana Teachers Association, J. N. 
Poche, President. November 26-29, 1939, 
Alexandria. Music Section: President, 
Louisiana Music Education Association 
—-Howard C. Voorhies, Lafayette. 


Maine Teachers Association, H. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. October 26-27, 1939, 
Lewiston. Music Section: Chairman— 
Mrs. Mary C. Smart, Dexter; Vice Chair- 
man—David Kushious, Kittery; Secre- 
tary—Mrs. Evangeline H. Huey; Bangor. 


Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Wendell E. Dunn, President. October 
27-28, 1939, Baltimore. Music Section: 


Ui . 


THE FINEST SERIES OF 
e 













INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 














All of the material in 
the series has been thor- 
oughly pretested in ac- 
tual successful experi- 
ence. Each unit provides 
both teacher and pupil 
with definite activity 
leading to an apprecia- 
tion of music through 
practice and recognition 
of its structure. An in- 
valuable aid to the 

: teacher with little mu- 
sical training, Steck Music Books are now 
available for third, fourth, fifth and junior 
high school grade levels. Book 3, retail, 
25c; wholesale, 20c. Books 4 and 5, retail 
each, 30c; wholesale, 24c. Junior High 
School, retail, 35c; wholesale, 28c. 


Write today for your free copy of 
the interesting new and complete 
Steck catalog of Instructional Aids. 


THE STECK COMPANY 
205-09 NINTH STREET 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Chairman—C. James Velie, Baltimore; 
Secretary—Mary G. Harris, Baltimore. 


Michigan Education Association. Re- 
trek, Daten. Teaake Baoiian: Choae. RIGINAL ORCHESTRAL SUITES 
28, 1939, Detroit. Music Section: Chair- 


man—Roy Miller, Detroit. Region 2, 


October 12-13, Flint. Music Section: MUSIC BY ALLAN GRANT LYRICS BY JOHN K. RICH 
Chairman—Charles O. Sweet, Flint. Re- 

gion 3, October 12-13, Jackson. Music ORCHESTRATIONS BY DR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 

Section: Chairman—Donald Carpp, Lans- 

ing. Region 4, October 26-27, Grand BASED ON LEGENDS AND HISTORICAL EPISODES 
Rapids. Music Section: Chairman—wWil- 

liam Stewart, Jr., Muskegon. Region 5, CHORUS PARTS PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


October 5-6, Petoskey. Music Section: 


Chairman—M. Irene Straub, Cadillac. Full Orchestra and 
Region 6, October 19-20, Detroit. Music JUNGLE LAND SUITE Score, $2.50 
Section: Chairman—Dale C. Harris, Pon- Chorus Parts, .15 
tiac. Region 7, October 5-6, Iron Moun- (ADVENTURES OF LITTLE BLACK SAMBO) 


tain. Music Section: Chairman—Mar- 


garet E. Johnson, Manistique. Region 8, Full Orchestra and 
October 19-20, 1939, Battle Creek. Music PAUL REVERE SUIT Score, $2.50 
Section: Chairman—Nena Reams, Kala- Chorus Parts, .20 
mazoo. (A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE) 
Minnesota Education Association, Clif- Fall Occheswa ond 
ford P. Archer, President. Division ARABIAN NIGHTS Score, $3.00 
Meetings: Central Division, October 19- Chorus Parts, .25 
20, 1939, St. Cloud. Minneapolis and St. (ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES) 
Paul Divisions, November 2-3, Minne- 


apolis. Northern Division, October 19- Full Orchestra and 
20, 1939, Bemidji. Northeast Division, MAR( '1O POLO Score, $3.00 
Chorus Parts, .25 


October 12-13, 1939, Duluth. Southeast 

















Division, October 19-20, 1939, Winona. (ADVENTURES IN THE LAND OF KUBLAI KHAN) 
Southwest Division, October 19-20, 1939, 
Mankato. Western Division, October 19- ALL VIOLIN PARTS ARE IN FIRST POSITION 
20, 1939, Moorhead. 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Willard E. Goslin, President. November A NEW A CAPPELLA SERIES NEW BAND ARRANGEMENT 
15-18, 1939, St. Louis. Department: of — OF — 
Music: Chairman tilbert Waller, Clay- 
ton; Vice Chairman— Ruth Lobaugh, CAROLS, POLK TUNES, THE WORLD IS WAITING 
Clinton; Secretary — Terle Seiling, St. MADRIGALS FOR THE SUNRISE 
Charles. Arranged by 
Montana Education Association, W. R. : a 
Ames, President. District Meetings: Oc- Pierson Underwood & Lawrence Perry Concert Marche Militaire 
tober 26-28, 1939. Southwestern Dis- 10000 Tell Us, Gentle God of Love— by 
trict, Missoula. Music Section: Jose- S.A.T.B. : 
phine Lindquist and Emmett Anderson, 10001 Thank We God in Heaven — Lockhart-Seitz 
Missoula; and Edward Foord, Helena. S.A.TB 
Livingston. Music Section: Conrad Sand- eigen d G Paraphrased and Scored by 
vig, Bozeman; Cecil Glover, Manhattan. 10002 Once in a Garden soon = 
North Central District, Great Falls. Mu- S.A.T.B. HARRY L. ALFORD 
sic Section: Chairman—Edna Anderson, 10003 So Still Was the Night-Time— 
Lewistown. Southeastern District, Miles S.A.T.B. Time 2 minutes and 45 seconds 
ae ao — Chairman—Erling 10004 O, Dark the Night—T.T.B.B. 
ee 10005 Now Maytime Is A-Coming In— 
Nebraska State Teachers Association, S.A.TB. STANDARD BAND & Conductor's 
J. T. Anderson, President. District Meet- : ara 
ings: October 26-27, 1939. District 1, 10006 oe a Step Softly Ree errr ore $2.00 
Lincoln. Music Section: Secretary—Fern ee ag 
Ammon, Lincoln. District 2, Omaha. 10007 The Bells of London—S.A.T.B. SYMPHONIC BAND & Score..... 3.50 
Music Section: President—Lytton S. Da- 10008 Ye Gentle. Gallant Knights — 
vis, Omaha. District 3, Norfolk. Music S.A.T.B. Conductor’s Score (Separately).... .50 
Section: President—Floyd Hanson, Mad- 10009 In the Misty Morning—T.T.B.B. 
ison. District 4, Hastings. Music Sec- Price 15c each Extra Band Parts................ .20 





tion: President—M. H. Shoemaker, Hast- 
ings. District 6, Sidney. Music Section: 
President—Julius Cochrane, Sidney. SEND FOR NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 

New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 


tion, William L. Fidler, President. No- CHAPPELL & co i 
vember 9-12, 1939, Atlantic City. De- “9 nc. 











partment of Music: President — Paul jeegea 

Oliver, Newark. R. K. O. Building Rockefeller, Center New York City 
New Mexico Educational Association, 

E. D. Martin, Pesident. October 25-28, 





1939, Albuquerque. Music Section: Chair- 
man—Douglas Cornwall, Clayton; Secre- 


tary—Miss Rollie V. Heltman, Cimar- Mi usic Supervision in the Public Schools 


ron. 
Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 
New York State Teachers Association, ten or more. List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


William J. Small, President. Northern 
Zone, September 29, 1939, Potsdam. Mu- Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
sic Section: Chairman—John Gerrish, 
Malone. North Central Zone, September 
29, 1939, Watertown. Music Section: 
Chairman—Jean Carpenter, Adams Cen- o _ 
ter. Long Island Zone, October 6, 1939, Write me about that position you want 
Hempstead. Music Section: Chairman— 

Otto Lagervall, Manhassett. Eastern 
Zone, October 19-20, 1939, ‘Troy and SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 
Schenectady. Music Section: Chairman 
—H. Dudley Mairs, Scotia. North East- 
ern Zone, October 19-20, 1939, Ticonder- If Already Listed, Is Your Record Up-to-date? 
oga. Music Section: Chairman—V. 
Weltie Baker, Plattsburg. Central West- 


Se et eee C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ter. Music Section: Chairman—Harold 


Si ; » Oc- . 
oe ann ei ee einem: CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 


Chairman—Paul King, Amherst. 
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Teac Tleloddy fun 


ks +u4 TONETTE 


NEW? PRACTICAL METHOD 





You Do Not Have To Be 
A Music Teacher 


to teach music successfully. 
With the “Melody Fun” 
method any teacher can make 
rhythm, pitch, sight reading 
and sight singing understand- 
able and real fun for grade 
school children. 

This method includes the Ton- 
ette an unbreakable, true-in- 
pitch, easy to play instrument— 
and “Melody Fun.” Instrument 
and book sell for only $1.35 with 
a substantial discount to 
schools. Educators everywhere 
acclaim “Melody Fun” a real 
advancement in child music 
training. So simple a_ kinder 
garten child can master it; so 
scientific it will definitely im 
prove the musical training of 
all elementary school children. 








7 LOW IN PRICE 


complete only $1.35 
special discount hl 


ie schools y/ 





For sale exclusively by 







LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


14 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A Famous Song Book 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is 
truly a famous song book. The children 
of yesterday were brought up on it. The 
children of today and those of tomorrow 
should be, because it contains songs which 
in their expression of American life, 
aspirations, and sentiments will never 
be out-of-date. 

If your supply of the book is not 

ample for your 
ie needs, send in an 
Lt ; order at once. Also 
order a supply of 
the Instrumentation 
of “The Golden 
Book,” a full de- 
scription of which 
is given in our 
1939-1940 music 
catalog. 


HALL & McCREARY 


COMPANY 
434 S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
























o CHOIR GOWNS 


A Cappella and Glee Club 
Robes for High Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. 












rN) WX 
2 tnd ote \ NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP «& GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA,PA 








WANTED fr'the mt. c. N.C. Address 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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North Dakota Education Association, 
Emmett McKenna, President. October 
25-27, 1939, Bismarck. Music Section: 
President — Clarion Larson, Bismarck; 
Vice President—Frances M. Rosenstock, 
Jamestown; Secretary Margaret L. 
Friis, Park River. 

Ohio Education Association, George A. 
Bowman, President. January 5-6, 1940, 
Columbus. Music Section: Chairman— 
Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights 
(President, Ohio Music Education Asso- 
ciation); Secretary—Arthur L. Williams, 
Oberlin. 

Oregon State Teachers Association, 
Birdine Merrill, President. December 27- 
29, 1939, Portland. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Lillie E. Darby, Klamath Falls; 
Secretary—Myron Blackwell, Creswell. 

Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Supt. Thomas Francis, President. 
State meeting is scheduled for Harris- 
burg December 26-28. Officers of the 
Music Section are: President—Maurice 
Taylor, Montrose; Vice President—Ed- 
ward Hallistead, California; Secretary— 
George A. Bryan, Carnegie. District 
meetings: Central, October 12-13, Lock 
Haven; Western, October 12-14, Pitts- 
burgh: Morthwestern, October 19-20, 
Pottsville; Midwestern, October 20, New 
Castle; Southern, September 29-30; Le- 
banon; Southeastern,’ March 6-9, 1940, 
Philadelphia in coéperation with School- 
men’s Week. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
Dr. George W. Baldwin, President. Oc- 
tober 26-28, 1939, Providence. Music 
Section: Chairman—Gertrude Z. Mahan, 
Central Falls. 

South Carolina Education Association, 
W. F. Loggins, President. Meeting te 
be held in March (definite dates not 
set), Greenville. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Vernon Bouknight, Spartanburg. 


South Dakota Education Association, 
Cc. C. Jacobson, President. District 
Meetings. Wortheast District, October 
19-21, 1939, Aberdeen. Music Section: 
Chairman—F. H. Johnson, Redfield. 
Southeast District, October 19-21, 1939, 
Sioux Falls. Music Section: Chairman 
—Helen Buchanan, Huron. Central Dis- 
trict, October 26-28, 1939, Pierre. Music 
Section: Chairman — Bryan Parks, 
Platte. Western District, October 26- 
28, 1939, Deadwood. Music Section: 
Chairman—Charles W. Mueller, Hot 
Springs. 

Tennessee Education Association, EF. 
Cc. Ball, President. March 21-23, 1940, 
Nashville. Music Section: Chairman— 
Edward Hamilton, Knoxville. 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
George B. Wilcox, President. Novem- 
ber 30-December 2, 1939, San Antonio. 
Music Section: Chairman—-Mrs. Persis 
Terhune, Denton. 


Utah Education Association, J. W. 
Thornton, President. October 12-14, 
1939, Salt Lake City. Music Section: 
President—K. J. Bird, American Fork; 
Vice President—W. H. Terry, Hyrum. 


Vermont Education Association, Mar- 
tin E. Daniels, President. October 12- 
14, 1939, Burlington. Music Section: 
Chairman—Mrs. C. E. Goodwin, Brad- 
ford. 

Virginia Education Association, Joseph 
E. Healy, President. November 28-De- 
cember 1, 1939, Richmond. Music Sec- 
tion: President—C. W. Wilkins, Nor- 
foik; Vice President—Luther A. Rich- 
man, Richmond; Secretary — Paul Sau- 
nier, Richmond. 


West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, Virgil L. Flinn, President, No- 
vember 1-3, 1939, Wheeling. Music 
Section: J. Henry Francis, Charleston. 


Wisconsin Education Association, E. 
G. Doudna, President. November 2-4, 
1939, Milwaukee. Music Section: Chair- 
man—William B. Jones, Two Rivers. 


Wyoming Education Association, Rob- 
ert W. Skinner, President. October 19- 
21, 1939, Sheridan. Music Section: 
Chairman—Eugene Evans, Superior. 
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Master-Key 
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tone. 
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Jazz Music and Art 


(Continued from page 25) 





music resulting from mass participation 
is as much a product of our times as 
the music of the Indians was of theirs. 
Much of it will be discarded but some 
of it will live. 

Let us then recognize it as the same 
stuff from which great art grows. Let 
us, instead of standing in our ivory tower 
apart, participate in the making. Let us 
help through our broader background to 
foster discrimination; remembering al- 
ways that our judgment is not infallible 
any more than the judgment of critics 
who all through the history of music 
have guessed wrong. Dewey describes 
education as “the process of remaking 
experience, giving it a more socialized 
value through increased individual ex- 
perience, by giving the individual better 
control over his own powers.” We must 
take this vital experience of boys and 
girls which in many cases is little more 
than a sort of animal reaction, and 
broaden and direct it in the path of dis- 
criminating enjoyment. 

To obtain discrimination, one must be 
familiar either in his conscious or sub- 
conscious mind with the elements which 
make music, and this leads to analysis. 
One can enjoy the movement of the domi- 
nant and the tonic harmony in his sub- 
conscious mind without being able to 
name it as such consciously. One can 
enjoy the tone of a clarinet without 
knowing whether it is a clarinet or a 
kazoo. However, when people talk to- 
gether about these things, it is certainly 
easier if one recognizes them consciously, 
and this comes through analysis. The 
spoiling of musical enjoyment by analy- 
sis, which has so frequently happened, is 
not the result of the analysis, but the re- 
sult of working with music where the 
direct fusion does not exist. If it exists, 
analysis serves only to heighten the en- 
joyment. Therefore, we should take this 
music and show how it is made; the sim- 
ple form which is used, the instrumenta- 
tion and style which makes one orchestra 
so different from another, the way in 
which singers are defying our entire 
tradition in singing. In this way we can 
lead pupils toward a more intelligent en- 
joyment of this music which already has 
such direct appeal to them. 

Some will object to this procedure on 
the ground that it is too simple. They 
will say that we should be attempting to 
analyze the emotions which are aroused. 
So far as I am concerned there are no 
such things as “emotions” to consider. 
William James first called attention to 
the fact that emotions are not separate 
things inside one which react toward cer- 
tain objects, but that emotion is simply 
the result of an experience. Dewey ex- 
presses the same idea: “For emotion in 
its ordinary sense is something called out 
by products, physical and mental. It is a 
response to an objective situation. ..... 
It is an indication of intimate participa- 
tion in a more or less excited way in 
some scene of nature or life.”*’ Therefore, 
the emotion aroused by jazz music is sim- 
ply one of more or less excited pleasure 
and my only concern is its refinement 
toward better social ends. 

So far as I am concerned, my course 
is clear. I shall take this idol of the 
mass of our boys and girls. I shall study 
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it open-mindedly with them, noting to- 
gether its strength and its weakness as 
best we can. I shall use every oppor- 
tunity to show them that many of their 
idols have a background of the music of 
great composers. I shall expect occa- 
sionally to get from them a direct reac- 
tion to other music which I can connect 
with the jazz music. 

When I have done that; when I have 
succeeded in getting this direct seizure 
with music which has given such seizures 


to people over a long period of time, I 
shall be satisfied. For it is then only a 
matter of further growth until many of 
them will get the direct seizure from the 
Beethoven Eroica. When that time comes, 
these boys and girls may look back upon 
their former thrills with smiles. For 
their sakes, I hope that they may be 
smiles of kindly tolerance, not smiles of 
scorn and derision. 


5 **Experience and Nature,"’ p. 390. 
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is constantly forced to speak over a band 
or orchestra playing, she resents you and 
your music; and the pupil in that par- 
ticular department thinks less of the 
music department. We must have a 
mutual respect for our colleagues, many 
of whom do not have the opportunity to 
present their work before the public and 
naturally feel that we have an advantage 
over them. To them, no doubt, their 
work is interesting; and if they are good 
teachers, they are anxious that the pupils 
have every advantage in their classes. 
The trend today is toward music depart- 
ment units, built away from academic 
classes. This can be done without much 
cost, if a little ingenuity is used. 

A certain teacher is practically a ner- 
vous wreck, mainly because he does his 
instrumental work in a basement room 
with concrete walls, ceiling, and floor— 
reverberation period about ten seconds; 
another is unpopular with his fellow 
teachers, principally because his music 
room is surrounded by academic class- 
rooms in which the teachers mentally 
call down the wrath of the gods upon the 
head of this man because his work dis- 
turbs theirs; and yet another who is “in 
bad” constantly with anyone who wants 
to use the auditorium, because that is 
the only place in which he has to work. 
I have no doubt some of you have ex- 
perienced some of the same difficulties or 
others much worse. 

It can hardly be expected that any 
school can develop a really fine band or 
orchestra in a room with poor ventilation, 
an excessive reverberation period, poor 
lighting, and inadequate seating facilities. 

In Ashland, twelve years ago, the 
third instance noted above—that of hav- 
ing only the. auditorium in which to 
work—was our problem. Later, when 
an additional wing was added, a combi- 
nation of the first and second instances 
was ours to overcome—that of excessive 
reverberation and academic classes all 
around and not a drop to drink. In 1933- 
1934 we finally got the consent of E. L. 
S3owsher (later state director of educa- 
tion), who was our superintendent, to 
give us the space under the auditorium, 
which in the architect’s plans was called 
the cafeteria. Ashland is not large 
enough to need a cafeteria; accordingly, 
the room was used as a storage room for 
broken seats, discarded scenery from the 
old auditorium and the many other things 
which accumulate about a school building 
—this large space being claimed by the 
head janitor as his particular domain. 
If you remember, in the winter 1933-1934 
the CWA was begging for jobs, but such 
a project required that the materials be 
furnished by the recipient of the labor. 
With the superintendent’s approval, an 
architect was consulted and an estimate 
made. With this, I called upon a man of 
whom I shall tell you more later, who had 
said that helping the music Gepartment 
grow gave him pleasure. This plan should 
have kept him feeling good for a long 
time, for we needed $2,500. I found him 
ill in bed with a cold; but since he was 
about to have so much “pleasure,” that 
did not make any real difference. I told 
my story! 

We now have a music department 
which has thirteen rooms. There are six 





teaching and practice studios; an instru- 
ment room; a storage room for band uni- 
forms, choir vestments, and our special 
platform; a music library room with 
built-in filing cabinets; girls’ and boys’ 
toilet rooms; our own drinking fountain ; 
private office equipped with city tele- 
phone as well as building dial phone; a 
large rehearsal room with built-in plat- 
forms for band and orchestra; another 
built-up section for chorus; indirect 
lighting; acoustical treatment cutting 
reverberation period to one-half second 
(which is as it should be) ; forced venti- 
lation, and—best of all—we can’t be 
heard by the rest of the inhabitants of the 
building, and they don’t bother us. 

(6) Public relations. I am convinced 
that school music teachers and directors, 
particularly in the small cities and towns, 
must feel responsibility for all the music 
in the community. We must, if we ex- 
pect to survive, supply motivation and 
means for our graduates to play and sing 
after they are out of school. Our civic 
groups must keep pace with our school 
groups, and we must motivate them. 
Boards of education and school superin- 
tendents must make available music 
rooms in school buildings for these 
groups—summer bands, civic orchestras, 
civic choruses. There must be a group 
for every boy or girl who graduates, and 
who wants to continue the musical ex- 
perience we helped him learn to enjoy in 
school. 

But you can’t sit down and sigh for a 
millionaire to lay a golden egg in your 
lap. In 1929 Mr. John Myers wrote me 
a letter after hearing a concert. Please 
notice there was a concert (my part) 
good enough to attract his interest, and 
he came (his part). He said that he had 
enjoyed the concert and thought the 
work “worthy of support.” This letter 
laid on my desk for several months. 
Then I bolstered up my nerve, and wrote 
to Mr. Myers, quoting that sentence 
which said that “the work was worthy 
of support,” and asked him if he meant 
just that. He sent word for me to come 
to see him, which I promptly did. I was 
received kindlv, but there was no offer 
of funds; that came from me. I ex- 
plained the old, old story of the need for 
instruments, so that we could really have 
something. He wondered how much 
would be needed. I took a deep breath 
and said—$1,500. Well! I got it! And 
each spring I go to see Mr. Myers with 
a definite program, ready to show a good 
business man how his money has been 
spent and how more could be used. I do 
not ask for the impossible nor the ex- 
travagant, but for real needs. Do you 
know that bit of Scripture which says 
“Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be, also?” Well, if you can get 
people to invest in you and in your 
program, they will be interested enough 
to see that you pay dividends on that 
investment. 

The carry-over of your music depart- 
ment after school days are over pertains 
to an accepted principle of education— 
training for life, vocationally, avocation- 
ally, and for just plain intelligent loaf- 
ing—so it must receive our serious con- 
sideration. I have given it much thought 
and have come to believe that unless we 
realize that these people we are training 
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must be given an opportunity to play 
after high school and after college, we 
will defeat ourselves. Can’t you imagine 
a man of thirty-five, or thirty even, say- 
ing, “Sure, I enjoyed it; I had a lot of 
fun from the choir, the orchestra, and 
band; but I have no place to sing now, 
and my trumpet hasn’t been out of its 
case since school days. So what’s the 
use ?” 

True, there are plenty of arguments 
about appreciation and better musical un- 
derstanding, good listeners, etc., but these 
people really want to sing and play now. 
So I wrote this letter to a man and his 
wile: 

Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Miller 
Ashland, Ohio 
Dear Friends: 

For the last several years, the lack of 
“carry-over” of our music departments—the 
scarcity of opportunity for graduate students 
of music to “make music’’—has caused con- 
siderable thought on the part of many of us. 

At a considerable cost in money, effort, and 
hard work, Ashland has deservedly taken its 
place at the top in public school music in 
Ohio. We have developed and are developing 
many fine young musicians. However, when 
school days are over, except for summer band 
concerts, there is now no place for these fine 
boys and girls to exercise this talent, and 
much is lost. Ashland citizenry, too, are the 
losers, since at a very small cost they could 
be enjoying symphonic music as well as sup- 
plying a medium of musical expression to a 
large number of talented people. 

With this in mind, Ashland College and 
Ashland High School are uniting their efforts 
and will attempt the organization of a civic 
orchestra of symphonic proportions, to be 
called the Ashland Symphony Orchestra. The 
plan is as follows: 

All competent musicians in Ashland, of 
whatever age or social position, will be 
eligible, including Ashland High School gradu- 
ates of the past years, Ashland College gradu- 
ates and present students. This will also 
supply drawing power for musical talent to 
the college and should make a nucleus of a 
symphonic orchestra. However, to be worthy 
of holding the interest of all and since the 
radio has educated us to expect the finest and 
be critical of the mediocre (this is true of 
both players and listeners), it is our hope 
that any necessary additional players might be 
imported from the Cleveland Orchestra for 
the time necessary to arrive at a satisfactory 
level of musicianship. Three concerts would 
be planned for each year. 

Music, while imperative to all of us, has 
never been able to support itself. Every 
worth-while venture in music has had inter- 
ested persons willing to give of their time and 
energy, as well as their money, to make it a 
success. In many instances, the name of the 
proper person at the head of a group of 
sponsors will do much. 

The plan, to be successful, will take a great 
deal of work. The administrations of Ashland 
College and. Ashland High School have en- 
trusted the task to me. The plan has been 
discussed with Mr. John Myers, who has so 
splendidly helped to lay the foundation for it 
and it is the hope of Mr. Myers, Superin- 
tendent Bohn, President Anspach, and myself 
that we can interest you in helping carry on 
this work, which we believe will add greatly 
to the happiness of our young people and to 
the pleasures of our citizens, as well as bring 
added prestige and new honors to our city. 

I should be most happy to call and discuss 
the plan with you at your convenience. May 
I hear from you? 


I was cordially invited to call. This 
man and his wife have underwritten the 
orchestra, now in its third year, for 
$2,000 per year. They can afford it! 
Yes, but they didn’t have to do it, and 
would not have thought about it, if we 
had not called their attention to it. I 
wonder if some of you who are hesitant 
to make such an approach have given 
thought to just how subtle a compliment 
you are paying an individual and his 
family by assuming he could, if he chose, 
give a thousand dollars for a good cause? 
So even if you don’t get your money, if 
the approach is right, you have made an 
interested observer and more probably a 
real friend for your project. 

We now have in Ashland a civic 
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orchestra made up of high school gradu- phony Orchestra in our eighty-piece 
ates, college students, and all the many ensemble. We also have a civic men’s 
other fine players in the city. We are chorus which meets each Tuesday night. 
in our third season. Paul Althouse and Both of these civic groups rehearse in 


John Carter, tenors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Moriz Rosenthal, 
world famous pianist, have each been 
soloist with this group. We play a sea- 
son of three concerts, and at present use 
thirteen men from the Cleveland Sym- 


the high school music room. 

This is what I call favorable relation- 
ship between the school system and the 
community. You must give to the com- 
munity, however, before you can expect 
it to give to you. 
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From Journal Readers 





Credit Where Credit Is Due 


our Sunday morning “American Youth 

Program” is very interesting in sev- 
eral ways. It is one of the many com- 
mendable efforts that are being made to 
raise the understanding and appreciation 
of good music and American talent. 

We private music teachers believe that 
to some extent our efforts are responsi- 
ble for the quality of most public school 
organizations. 

If you were to ascertain, for example, 
where the accompanist of the average 
high school glee club obtained his or 
her instruction in piano, they would prob- 
ably mention a private music teacher or 
a music conservatory far remote in any 
way from a public school, yet the teacher 
or conservatory gets little if any credit. 

Your organization is not at fault for 
this lack of recognition, as most others 
do the same thing, but yours should be 
a large enough group to be the first to 
give some credit where a lot of it is due. 

If you do not see this in the same light 
I would appreciate a letter from you 
stating your views. I would be glad to 
present such a letter to The Ohio Music 
Teachers Association at our annual meet- 
ing in Toledo—Quvuirk T. Scupper, 17 
Aqueduct St., Akron, Ohio. 


Rural School Music and Teacher 
Education 


T MAY BE of interest to “L. A. H. of 

Minnesota” to know that her criticism 
of rural school music and teacher educa- 
tion has been read and a loud “Amen” 
voiced. I was not aware that the criti- 
cism was very widely applicable but I 
have found it to be true in this state. 

Coming to this institution eight years 
ago I found that the majority of our 
students came from rural communities 
and that they had absolutely no musical 
background whatever. One student ex- 
pressed it in this way: “We have music 
nearly every Friday afternoon—if we 
have time.” And most of them apparently 
do not have time! I soon realized that 
I was in the midst of a truly vicious cir- 
cle. No music in rural school; no music 
in high school; one semester of required 
music in college; then out to teach in a 
rural school again. And with only that 
small amount of music training, of course 
they would not teach music unless they 
were compelled to do so. Something had 
to be done about it! After visiting rural 
schools by the dozen on my own time, I 
destroyed all my old outlines and started 
over, with more than the usual emphasis 
on rural school music education. Natur- 
ally I had to start from the very bottom. 
But the results thus far have been grat- 
ifying. Last year for the first time in 
this county we had a rural school music 
festival, with about twenty schools reg- 
istered. From the standpoint of music it 
was certainly not bad, especially when 
we remember the background. I feel 
that we are beginning to make some 
progress, although of course there is still 
much to be done in the way of teacher 
training—Howarp H. Hanscom, Head 
of Music Department, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Wayne. 


Swing in the Classroom? 


| Fan WRITING to send my congratula- 
tions for your publishing the article 
“Swing in the Classroom?” by Alton 
O’Steen. This man can write. In fact, 
I am more interested in his digression 
and his method of expression than I am 
in the subject. It is a wonderful article 
and I think you deserve credit for pub- 
lishing it. I am planning to write Pro- 
fessor O’Steen—C. Stanton BELFour, 
Executive Sec’y, Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League. 


Can You Take It or Leave It 
Alone? 


HAT a shock! To think that Dr. 

Alton O’Steen, of all people, is get- 
ting a bit jittery. Doesn’t he realize that, 
as music teachers, we are supposed to 
hate “Swing” just like ministers hate 
sin? 

Did he ever hear about the farmer 
who always broke his colts by hitching 
himself up with them? And the time he 
put off breaking one until he was almost 
a grown horse and how, after getting 
hitched up with this one, the two started 
down across the field at break-neck speed 
with the farmer yelling back to his wife 
“Hey, Maggie, head us off, we’re run- 
ning away,” I am afraid Dr. O’Steen 
has hitched himself up with a pretty ob- 
streperious animal who kicks a mean heel. 

I do not disagree with my friend, Dr. 
O’Steen, but, I am concerned that such 
a sensible article by such a learned gen- 
tleman should appear in our Music Edu- 
cators Journal. It gives swing too much 
dignity. For, now we've got swing all 
dressed up but where can we take it? 
Using swing is like using liquor. There 
are too many folks who lose their heads. 
Of course I know he can “take a drink 
and leave it alone,” but I am afraid of 
the example he is setting some of our 
less experienced brothers and sisters. For, 
there are still music teachers who find it 
a problem to fill the time, whose chief 
criterion is “Do the boys and girls like 
it?” I have no doubt but that Dr. O’Steen 
can use swing for all the good purposes 
he mentions, for I know what an artist 
teacher he is, but not all music teachers 
can. Those who can’t better leave the 
stuff alone—GLENN GILDERSLEEVE, State 
Supervisor of Music, Dover, Delaware. 


From a Bank Cashier 


] Bee your programs every Sunday 
morning and want you to know how 
much I enjoy them. I think this is by 
far the most inspiring program on the 
air, taking into consideration the fine 
talks given from time to time. 

For some twenty-five years I have been 
interested in and played with amateur 
bands and orchestras. Music is my type 
recreation and I am never quite so happy 
as when playing with such groups. I go 
to our local grammar school each morn- 
ing during the school year and direct an 
orchestra composed of twenty-one chil- 
dren, this year from eight to fifteen years 
of age. They pay me a small tuition each 
month. Also have a small city orchestra 
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and one in an adjoining town, a total in 
this community of forty. 

In this state all our high schools have 
a paid coach who teaches the children 
how to play football and basketball, but 
few of them have any one to give free 
musical instruction. I take the position 
that music is far more important and I 
hope to live to see such instruction given 
free in most if not all our high schools. 

I am mayor of this little town and my 
friends are asking me to accept a place 
on the county board of education. If I 
do so, it will mean that I can and will 
select the teachers for our grammar 
school, about five I believe it is. When 
this comes about, I expect to try to find 
a young woman who is qualified to teach 
the prescribed course and at the same 
time teach any legitimate orchestra in- 
strument. If she can teach the violin 
only, I will be glad to help out with the 
other instruments so she can put it over. 

If you know of any source from which 
I may secure such a teacher, when the 
time comes, please put me in touch with 
it. Expect to try to get such teachers for 
other schools in this county—Jno. M. 
Jackson, Cashier, Bank of Mason, Ma- 
son, Tennessee. 


Traveling Music Instructor 


FEW DAYS ago, I heard one of the 

Music and American Youth broad- 
casts in which considerable information 
was given concerning the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, its purpose and 
activities. 

Believing that the Conference would 
be able to give me confirmation of cer- 
tain facts, I am writing something of 
the story of the traveling music teacher 
of the Mojave Desert. And I should like 
to know if there is any other program 
like it in the United States. 

I believe, and have been told, that I 
am teaching in a unique position, and 
that I have a unique obligation to fulfill, 
both to my county superintendent Mr. C. 
Burton Thrall and to my students of the 
Mojave desert. I am a traveling music 
instructor, teaching piano and eleven other 
instruments. I travel 385 miles a week 
to teach 330 students in 17 desert schools. 

Our county, San Bernardino, is the 
largest in the world. It contains more 
territory than New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island combined. But it is 
one of the smallest in point of popula- 
tion because about nine tenths of the area 
is desert. A great many of our schools 
have only one room, one teacher, eight 
grades, and from six to thirty students. 
Of course, we do have city school sys- 
tems that compare with the best, but I 
am speaking primarily about our desert 
schools. 

The children in these desert schools 
have so little outside of their desert life 
that, at the urgent suggestion of our 
county supervisor of music education, Mrs. 
Ernestine C. Spurgin, I was sent out to 
survey the schools and organize classes 
for the pupils who were interested in 
taking lessons on any instrument. The 
only expense for them is the price of their 
instruction books. They also must have 
their own instrument, except the piano, in 
which case the school piano is used for 
practice. 

Need I say what the response was? In 
every school, it was so great that I had 
to have an assistant. Seventy-five per 
cent of the school was about the normal 
proportion; sixty per cent registered in 
some schools, while in two schools the 
response was ninety-five per cent. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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AX you lost in 
the maze of fall 
orders for music ma- 
terials? Are you 
wondering where on 
earth you can find 
what you want? Are 
you still ordering 
music, instruments 
and classroom sup- 
plies from a dozen 

different sources, Pd YOU. . . September, 1939 NI 
with a dozen differ- 

ent bills and a dozen different payments? 























Don’t you know that there is a way that you can secure 
the materials of ALL publishers and manufacturers from 
ONE SOURCE? Don't you know that Educational 
Music Bureau stocks publications from over 400 differ- 
ent publishers, and fills your order with one shipment, 
one bill... .and at no increase in prices? 


As your students would say, ‘Snap out of it!” Buy 
the Modern Way....Everything from One Source! 
Ask for the new Speed-Order Guide to School Music 


Materials, and let us “lead you out of the woods.” 


EpucaTionaL Music BureAau,INC. 


[ mewsee PUBLISHERS SUPPLY somonece | 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 








M.EN.C. YEARBOOK for 1939 


Ship to.......... scalable te ac a et 


I enclose $1.50—the member’s pre-publication price, and understand the book will be sent 
postpaid when published. 

CI am a member of the M. E. N. C. 

(1 I wish to become a member, and include $3.00 for 1940 dues and Journal subscription. 


Mail to Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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price 


silent, 
The same clarity and reso- 
nance of tone. The same ease 
and sureness of tone-produc- 
tion even in the critical low 


and guality 


The reason for buying 


a GRETSCH MADE-IN-U.S.A. 
FLUTE can be simply stated 
in figures: 

Costly Standard Artist Flute $185.00 


GRETSCH FLUTE of Comparable 
Appearance and Performance $90.00 


YOUR SAVING $95.00 


The GRETSCH FLUTE brings 
you everything the finest 
artist instrument offers, ex- 
cept the price. The same 
perfect key-action...smooth, 


beautifully balanced. 


register. 

Here, judged by every 
test known is a flute of pro- 
fessional calibre at a price 
within the reach of all... 
teachers, students and fin- 


ished players alike. 
Write on a penny post- 


card “Send me your FREE 
FLUTE folder”; a practical 
demonstration will be ar- 
ranged without obligation. 


GRETSCH also offers SUPER 
VALUES in Guitars, Saxo- 
phones, Trumpets, Trombones, 
Accordions. Send for FREE 


catalogue. Mention instrument. 








THE 


FRED. GRETSCH 







MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers 


529 S. WABASH AVE 









Since 1883 
CHICAGO. ILL 


60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. N. Y 










On account of the great distances, we 
must, of necessity, work in class groups, 
excepting where there is only one music 
pupil in a school. Generally, we have two 
groups in piano work—a junior group, 
from the first to the fifth grade, and a 
senior group, of the three upper grades. 
We cover three schools a day except one 
when we teach in five schools. Our days 
are long, some of them being eleven 
hours. This, of course, includes the trav- 
eling time to and from our headquarters. 
Piano, violin, guitar, trumpet, clarinet, 
and saxophone are about the order in 
which the children want instruction. 


The intrinsic value of this work is far 
greater than mere dollars and cents. We 
do not expect to produce any geniuses, 
although some of the children do have 
marked talent. However, if we can bring 
something into the lives of these children 
which otherwise they never would have 
received, then we shall have accomplished 
something in an objective. 


One boy is so enraptured with his 
piano work that he rides thirteen miles 
on a bicycle in order to get to school at 
eight o’clock for the morning class les- 
son. This, his ardor, is our reward. 


I have not attempted to give you the 
intimate details of our work, only a 
broad outline —ALLEN LEE PEars, Travel- 
mg Music Instructor, San Bernardino 
County Schools, Victorville, California. 


More About Monotones 


T WAS with much interest that I read 
Mr. Blind’s article on Monotones in 

the March issue of the JourNAL. May ! 
tell my story? 

A number of years ago I had a little 
girl in the second grade who could not 
intone one syllable, and who was too shy 
to respond to the usual individual help I 
tried to give her. She seemed so forlorn, 
sitting silent in a front seat, that one day 
I said, “Mary Louise, I'll tell you what 
to do: pretend you are singing with us.” 
With three half-hour periods a week, in 
a few months she could sing! 

Since then I have had success with 
many children. In fact, I only had one 
boy who just couldn’t sing—though he 
was much interested in music. I have 
tried the “lip movement” technique on 
grades one to seven. With two periods 
or ninety minutes a week (all of which 
is not spent in class singing) from three 
to five members of a class have been 
successful—and happy. Of course it 
means perseverance on the child’s part 
and much encouragement from the teach- 
er, yet at that I think it is much more 
interesting than plain tonal drills to 
pretend one is singing with the class. In 
the average class the teacher cannot give 
enough time to an individual to show re- 
sults. By “singing with the lips” the 
apparent monotone gets as much practice 
as the singers. 

Mr. Blind’s article explains that mus- 
cular exercise is what produces results, 
but I would also like to suggest that the 
above-mentioned method is more interest- 
ing and saves time. Of course some chil- 
dren consider it a silly procedure, but 
when a persevering child has success the 
others usually decide to try it. We make 
a big “fuss” over how happy we are that 
we have another singer. From time to 
time I test them with a song the class 
has studied and tell them to sing aloud 
those parts which, on the whole, they 
can sing in tune. Some make the grade 
more quickly than others. I now have 
two fourth grade boys on the road whose 
mothers just know they cannot learn to 





sing because the parents cannot. As com- 
pensation these pupils are allowed to an- 
swer most of the questions of the class— 
and what alert, interested pupils they are! 

A seemingly simple procedure often 
pays big dividends—why be so scientific 
—why drill-drill, etc.? (Otherwise I 
quite agree with Mr. Blind.) 

Then there is the matter of introduc- 
ing part-singing. I have had lovely un- 
accompanied two-part singing in the 
second half of the fourth grade but was 
never successful till I taught the alto by 
rote. By chance again! I was training 
an elementary school to give Hansel and 
Gretel. In the two-part songs all the 
girls in two fourth grades learned 
Gretel’s parts and all the boys learned 
Hansel’s parts. After a_ few trials, 
knowing each part so well, we had— 
harmony —and were they thrilled! Of 
course I always select first songs in 
which the alto is quite melodic. Theory? 
Rote experience, the same as first grade 
unison singing. 

Do I sound like an heretic? Well, it 
is just that I believe in the “direct 
method” as I call it. I think too many 
teachers get lost in the maze of teaching 
psychology, technique or whatever it is. 

I am telling these two experiences I 
have profited by in case someone else 
would care to try the same procedure. 
Of course I have not tried the lip-singing 
with children above the seventh grade. 
Some of the older boys do not learn to 
sing soprano but can learn alto and also 
sing later when their voices change. — 
DorotHy C. MAncuHa, Special Teacher 
of Music, Walnut Street School, Darby, 
Pennsylvania. 


County Music Festival 


Please send me some suggestions on how to 
put on and conduct a county music festival. 
Each year all the grade children of this county 
meet in the school gymnasium for this event, 
and the carrying through and seating for this 
program is a major difficulty. Any sugges- 
tions, clippings, or pictures will be helpful.— 
P. A. M., Oregon (141). 


HE following suggestions may be of 

some assistance to P. A. M. and others 
interested in organizing county music 
festivals: 

(1) Decide long enough in advance 
exactly what numbers are to be pro- 
grammed, so that there will be ample 
time to prepare them thoroughly. 

(2) If possible, have group meetings 
of your teachers for the purpose of going 
over the numbers, indicating the tempi, 
the expression marks, and other special 
points of rendition which you expect to 
stress. Teach the teachers to sing the 
songs as you want them taught to the 
children. 

(3) Issue very specific instructions 
about the selection of children for the 
festival chorus. Urge the teachers espe- 
cially to avoid raucous voices, monotones, 
etc. If possible, make a visit to the 
schools of the county, listen to the se- 
lected groups, and correct any deficien- 
cies which you may note. 

(4) Send out a mimeographed seating 
plan of the auditorium in which the fes- 
tival is to be held. Indicate what rows 
and seat numbers you expect the repre- 
sentation from each school to occupy. 
Instruct the leader of each group to bring 
along this assignment at the time of the 
festival. 

(5) Have a teacher in charge of each 
group; this teacher should come with the 
group, remain with them during the pro- 
gram and return with them. 
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(6) Have on hand ushers who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the seating 
arrangements. Instruct them to guide the 
various delegations to their seating places 
on the festival day. 

(7) Have some competent assistant 
near the entrance prepared to give out 
the seating assignments again to the for- 
getful people who inevitably come with- 
out them. 

(8) Keep yourself free on the fes- 
tival day to look after details that have 
been overlooked. Have at your disposal 
a corps of messengers whom you can dis- 
patch on various errands. 

I have conducted many affairs of this 
sort; the last one involved six thousand 
children from eighty-seven different 
schools. It was organized and carried 
out in somewhat the manner indicated in 
the paragraphs above and was quite 
successful. The numbers had been well 
enough prepared ahead so that only 
a forty-minute rehearsal of the whole 
group was necessary. If you follow the 
details given and have your groups well 
enough prepared ahead of time, I believe 
that you will have little confusion on 
the day of the festival—S. T. Burns. 


Some Things to Consider When 
Selecting Music 


@ Saturday afternoon while on a 
shopping tour I chanced to walk past 
our Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
It was only four o'clock, and, although 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
concert was not scheduled to begin until 
four and a half hours later, there was a 
line of music lovers waiting patiently to 
gain admittance to the fifty-cent section 
of the amphitheater. A voice called to 
me from this crowd; and although I did 
not recognize or remember the owner of 
it, the young woman hastened to inform 
me that she had been a student in the 
high school in which I teach. During the 
course of conversation, Helen told me 
that she had never had a particle of 
private music instruction, nor had she 
taken any of the music courses at high 
school. Despite these privations, she was 
eager for me to know that now she finds 
such comfort and joy in symphony con- 
certs that she waits every Saturday—no 
matter what the weather may be — for 
admittance to the inexpensive section of 
the Academy. She told me that her first 
experience witn music had been in the 
learning and singing of worthy three- 
part works, such as an arrangement of 
the “Andante Cantabile” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth Symphony, “Lend Me 
Your Aid,” an aria from the opera Queen 
of Sheba by Gounod and many like stim- 
ulating choruses published in Laurel 
Songs by Armitage. 

True it is that we must consider many 
factors in the selection of vocal material. 
There are some fifteen points which 
might be listed and checked as we con- 
sider each possible choral number. The 
musical background and experience of 
the group, the size of the group, the tone 
quality, the voice types available, the 
prevailing voice types, the age, the social 
background of the students, the cultural 
background, the religious beliefs, the com- 
munity life, and the nationalities con- 
cerned are all points which should govern 
the teacher in her selection of vocal ma- 
terial. Even more material factors are 
such items as the time allotted for the 
study of choral work, the money propor- 
tioned to you for the purchase of new 
material, the possibilities in your school 
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For the Fall 











No. S.A.T.B. 

468 Reverence and Praise....... Beethoven-Morgan..... aa 

447 Nature's Gifts............... Franz Bornschein...... R). 

428 Fair Land of Freedom....... Gustav Klemm........ Bh. 

485 The Divine Tide............ Robert W. Gibb....... 15 
S.S.A. 

467 The Time of Roses.......... Franz Bornschein...... 15 

472 Reverence and Praise....... Beethoven-Morgan..... mi 

483 A Song at Nightfall......... Lehar-Kelley.......... 15 

464 River Drecems......cccccsces Robert W. Gibb....... 15 
S.S.A.A. 

i ee PR wake vcaeeeeaus Gounod-Morgan....... 15 
T.T.B.B. 

492 "The Old Songs”’ Medley.... Robert W. Gibb....... 16 

473 Reverence and Praise....... Beethoven-Morgan..... 15 

462 Blue October Skies.......... oe. BO, 12 


Sample copies, and complete catalog of 
Wood Octavo Series sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. $25: sehen ® 




















eMake this your banner year 
in music—by using 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
MUSIC SERIES 


by 
DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


My First Song Book appeals to the pupil because he under- 
stands the music material. 


Unison Songs presents the progressive steps to carry him 
happily on his way. 


Rhythm Songs inspires him with the love of rhythm—the 
structure of song. 


Introduction to Part Singing offers a classic presentation of 
two-part singing. 


Art Songs and Part Songs provides an incomparable book in 
this field. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square 
New York City 
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--- WHERE THE WORLD 


JOINS HANDS 


This, ““The World’s Greatest Ho- 
tel,” provides an adventure in 
distinguished living. 

Strategically situated on Mich- 
igan Boulevard, overlooking Lake 
Michigan, it is readily accessible 
to the business district and to the 
wealth of attractions—industriai, 
cultural, educational, and enter- 
tainment—for which Chicago is 
renowned. 

Gay, airy rooms, many of them 
air-conditioned, and all with 
baths; sumptuous appointments; 
a very personal service; a memo- 


WITH CHICAGO 


rable cuisine, served in five res- 
taurants; excellent entertainment 
features: all these are available at 
the Stevens, designed to suit any 
budget. 

The whole organization is ani- 
mated by that eager vitality so 
typical of Chicago. 

For relaxation, for pleasure, for 
sightseeing, for business—there’s 
nothing quite comparable to the 
Stevens. It would be difficult to 
imagine a convenience not to be 
found here .. . or a warmer and 
more sincere welcome. 


THE STEVENS ¢ CHICAGO 
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for choruses with obbligato parts or or- 
chestral accompaniments, the ability of 
your accompanist, and last but far from 
least the depth of your own musical 
understanding. 

But after all these factors have been 
checked and weighed I find myself re- 
verting to the girl in line at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Why had assembly sing- 
ing lured her onward into the spell of 
music? The answer is simply the fact 
that the numbers used daily were made 
up of meaningful music and texts. These 
truly musical and fine compositions had 
become second nature to her to such a 
point that she searched for music of the 
same caliber. 


It has been demonstrated to me by 
definite observation in various schools 
that students who have had daily expe- 
rience in studying and singing works of 
real merit—whether that experience came 
in assembly work, glee clubs, or vocal 
ensembles—are more susceptible to the 
beauty of a string quartet, an orchestra 
concert, a violin recital or what-have-you 
than those who have the Roses-of-Picardy 
type of song for a daily diet. 


Some of these lighter songs may be 
quite suitable in moderation for a socia- 
ble gathering in the home or club, but, 
if it is the duty of English and language 
teachers to present the youth of today 
with the best of literature, then it seems 
unwise from a professional standpoint, 
and fatal from the students’ standpoint 
for music teachers to sink to a lower 
level than their colleagues. 


I well remember the time when Brown- 
ing’s poetry seemed meaningless and 
painful to me but thanks to a teacher who 
insisted on Browning in large doses, the 
truth and force of his treasures became 
evident. All of which brings us to the 
accepted psychological point that what 
we cannot do or experience ourselves 
often seems distasteful to us. Many of 
our boys and girls will never have a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
works of Bach, Palestrina, Schumann, 
Brahms, and countless others unless we 
hasten to introduce these works to them. 
Let us disregard apparent dislike or 
boredom which may appear when the 
song is first presented, for it is certain 
that by the time the number is complete- 
ly learned your group will have felt such 
a thrill of accomplishment and such a 
spiritual awakening that it will beg for 
more of the same type. Again we come 
to a principle of life which holds in 
every instance: the harder we work for 
something, the greater is our apprecia- 
tion and love for it. 


Of course, it must be remembered here 
that—as someone aptly put it — great 
names, like charity, often cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Every song by a master 
will not necessarily be interesting or ap- 
propriate for your particular group. So 
let selecting a song for your group be 
as much your own personal problem as 
selecting a new dress or a new suit.— 
Dororny SHAw Wer, Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia. 
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